INTRODUCING  THIS  BOOK 
TO    AMERICAN    WOMEN 

There  can  be  no  problem  of  women  anywhere  without 
aspects  of  universality.  This  booh  primarily  addressed 
to  the  women  of  England  is  full  of  import  to  the  women 
of  America. 

English,  French  or  German,  or  born  of  the  northern 
or  southern  lands,  the  present-day  situation  of  the  un- 
married woman  in  all  countries  is  vitally  important  and 
in  a  state  of  upheaval. 

There  are  upholstered  cages  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England.  The  number  of  girls  in  America  seeking 
opportunity  "to  do  something"  is  impressive  and  stimu- 
lating. 

We  know  now  that  the  girl  without  occupation  is  the 
girl  without  mental  growth.  The  doors  of  the  cage  open 
more  readily  and  wider  in  America  than  in  England. 
There  are  more  resources.  The  custom  of  the  country  is 
less  circumscribed  by  convention.  But  we  can  appreciate 
much  that  is  exactly  similar  to  the  clear  and  simple 
statement  of  the  case  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  book. 
If  we  add  to  "The  Girl  Grown  Old,"  the  words  "in  New 
England"  and  substitute  for  "The  County  Girl,"  "The 
Girl  in  the  Small  Inland  Town" — we  can  read  without 
alteration  of  spirit. 

So  while  the  technical  setting  of  the  book  is  English 
and  the  spirit  of  empire  the  dominant  note  of  its  reme- 


dies,  we  can  test  the  bars  of  our  own  cages  to  no  small 
purposes.  In  our  middle  class,  and  surely  among  the 
rich,  we  will  find  cages,  many  of  which  are  all  too  sump- 
tuously furnished. 

If  the  past  century  has  been  distinguished  by  man's 
achievements  in  science  and  commercial  progress,  and  if 
we  now  live  in  the  age  of  the  child,  we  are  also  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  century  of  the  woman. 

Women  must  be  prepared  with  courage  and  sacrifice 
for  the  task  that  is  to  come.  This  booh  of  the  English 
woman  may  well  lead  her  American  sister  to  inquiries  of 
her  own  vaunted  supremacy  in  freedom.  The  book  is 
too  telling  in  its  absolute  understanding  of  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  woman  question,  not  to  be  worth 
reading  by  American  women  as  much  as  by  the  sisters 
over  the  sea  for  whom  it  was  originally  written. 

BELLE  LINDNER  ISRAELS 

New  York,  March,  1913. 
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"Truth  gains  more  even  l»y  the  errors  of  one  who, 
with  due  study  and  preparation,  thinks  for  himself, 
than  by  the  true  opinions  of  those  who  only  hold  them 
because  they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  think." 

John  Stuart  Mill. 

"  But  truth  even  when  ushered  into  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  a  dull  romance  and  in  connec- 
tion with  a  vast  progeny  of  errors,  however  ridiculed 
and  despised  at  first,  never  fails  in  the  end  of  finding  a 
lodging  place  in  the  popular  miud."  Whitticr. 
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PREFACE 

"  The  women  are  knocking  at  the  door. ,'— Ibsen. 

THIS  book  is  based  on  two  addresses  I  gave  in 
London  in  the  spring  of  this  year  ;  the  keynote 
of  the  subject  being  the  position  of  the  unmarried 
girl  of  leisure  living  in  the  home  of  her  parents. 

From  my  platform  I  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture, 
but  I  soon  learnt  how  straight  the  shaft  hit  the 
target  by  the  many,  many  letters  I  subsequently 
received  from  girls  and  women  all  over  the  world — 
but  chiefly  from  girls  in  England — the  sum  and 
substance  of  these  letters  always  being :  Thank  God, 
someone  at  last  to  come  forward  and  speak  up. 

I  am  dealing  in  this  book  with  just  one  class  of 
girl :  the  daughters  of  men  of  moderate  means, 
professional  men,  clergymen,  business  men,  army 
and  navy  officers — in  fact,  the  great  backbone  of 
the  country.  I  also  include  what  is  known  as 
f  county  ' ;  there  are  many  dreary  lives  being  led 
by  women  whose  parents  have  a  status  in  their 
own  county.  There  are  also  the  homes  where 
everything  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons,  where 
economies  are  made  on  the  daughters  so  that  the 
boys  may  have  the  careers  of  gentlemen. 
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In  this  book  we  will  follow  the  average  girl 
through  all  her  stages  of  '  coming  out,'  and  gradual 
disillusionment,  then  in  her  search  for  work  with- 
out adequate  training  or  education.  We  will  also 
see  why  in  so  many  cases  it  is  so  difficult  for  her 
to  marry  ;  how  she  lives  when  she  loses  her  parents 
— and  often  the  money  with  them — and  has  to 
work  ;  what  sort  of  work  it  is  she  does,  and  how 
life  presents  itself  viewed  from  her  standpoint. 
Then  we  follow  her  in  her  last  phase  when  she  has 
sought  an  obscure  refuge  in  one  of  those  sordid 
boarding-houses  that  are  filled  with  female  wreckage. 

And  finally,  we  reach  the  remedies  for  all  these 
wasted,  cramped  lives  ;  remedies  new  and  old ; 
and  I  trust  that  among  the  various  suggestions  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  book,  some  if  not  all 
may  be  of  use  to  my  readers,  and  in  any  case  start 
them  off  on  newer  and  less  worn  tracks  to  a  fuller 
development  of  their  powers,  to  greater  indepen- 
dence, and  therefore  entitled  to  a  more  real  respect 
from  themselves  and  from  others. 

This  book  does  not  touch  at  all  on  politics  or  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  franchise,  it  is  a  survey  of 
present-day  conditions  of  home  life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  girl  living  at  home  ;  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  final  word  on  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  hope  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  real  investigation 
of  conditions  which,  up  to  now,  have  escaped  the 
notice  they  merit,  and  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
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era  of  more  rational  treatment  of  the  unmarried, 
unemployed,  unendowed  daughter. 

Nor  have  I  tried  to  present  every  girl  living  at 
home  as  an  earnest  competent  person,  with  talents 
stifled  in  a  house  quite  unworthy  to  contain  such 
a  superior  person.  There  are  plenty  of  slack, 
won't-try-to-help-themselves-girls ;  this,  being  a 
survey,  it  includes  all  sorts.  But  very  often  the 
girl  is  dull  in  mind  because  she  feels  the  outlook 
to  be  hopeless.  The  girls  try  to  warm  themselves 
at  the  family  fire,  but  in  many  cases  the  fire  has 
gone  out  and  even  the  cinders  are  cold. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  which  feed  the  flow  of 
unhappy  women  is  the  home  atmosphere,  which 
these  women  have  breathed  from  childhood,  and 
which  they  cannot  in  any  way  alter.  Nothing  in 
the  following  pages  is  intended  to  wound,  or  be 
undue  criticism,  but  if  I  am  to  be  honest — which  I 
hope  to  be — we  must  now  face  the  problem  of  the 
home  as  it  presents  itself  to  many  thousands  of 
women  in  this  country,  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  neither  working,  married,  or  rich. 

We  have  all  been  in  league  to  maintain  a  certain 
fiction  of  the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  the  home  ; 
theoretically,  this  is  of  course  true,  but  there  can 
be  no  real  beauty  or  sacredness  about  any  institu- 
tion which  bears  with  great  irksomeness  on  so  many 
of  the  members  ;  in  many  cases  the  word  '  Home  • 
covers  much  that  is  both  sordid  and  sad. 
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If  therefore  an  institution,  no  matter  how  re- 
spected or  venerable,  cannot,  or  will  not,  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  requirements  of  an  age  of  evolution, 
the  result  will  be,  and  is,  that  those  who  cannot 
honestly  live  in  what  seems  to  them  a  stifling 
atmosphere,  leave  it  and  go,  and  this  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent  as  time  goes  on.  This 
migration  of  girls  from  the  parental  roof  is  now 
so  universal  that  it  should  make  the  blindest 
parents  pause.  There  are  many  homes  where 
the  standard  is  still  the  Jane  Austen  standard  for 
the  women  in  everything  but  games  and  exercise. 
Most  things  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
requirements  of  the  age,  excepting  the  home ; 
and  in  the  present  day  not  to  adapt  oneself  is  to 
lose  touch  with  life  itself  ;  to  be  useful  and  vital 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Home,  like  the  Church,  bases  too  much  its 
claims  on  what  it  has  done,  on  its  past  glories  ;  why 
should  not  the  old  institution  of  the  family  circle 
keep  step  to  what  is  passing  without  ?  And  so  if  the 
influence  of  the  home  is  not  to  be  dethroned  by 
the  outside  world,  it  must  shake  itself  free  of  its 
mid- Victorian  traditions,  the  remnants  of  '  prisms  ' 
and  *  prunes  '  which  still  cling  to  it. 

And  let  us  be  assured  that  to  inquire  into  and 
modify  and  remake  is  not  to  destroy ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  begin  again  on  newer,  sounder 
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basis.  If — as  is  indisputable — it  is  the  best,  the 
most  courageous  spirits,  the  most  ambitious  and 
often  the  most  loving  who  leave  the  home  because 
of  insufficient  scope  to  develop  in  ;  and  the  weaker, 
less  vital  natures  remain  because  they  dare  not 
take  risks — then  it  will  be  seen  that  to  purge  an 
institution  of  its  best  elements  is  to  weaken  it. 
And  so,  to  place  the  home  once  more  in  the  hon- 
oured and  esteemed  position  it  once  occupied  there 
must  be  an  honest  survey  of  conditions  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  leave  it,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  those  who  would  leave  it  if  they  could. 

In  trying  to  see  why  there  are  so  many  sad 
hearts  in  those  seemingly  comfortable  houses  the 
reason  will  not  be  far  to  seek.  The  girl  in  question 
is  an  amateur  of  life,  never  getting  to  grips  with 
anything  ;  hers  is  a  life  of  heroically  concealed 
anxiety  ;  with  hope  deferred  during  youth,  and 
financial  worries  in  old  age,  with  very  little  that 
makes  life  worth  living  ;  and  I  go  on  the  assump- 
tion throughout  that  every  soul  has  a  right  to  search 
for  happiness  (not  amusement)  on  their  own  lines. 

"  Now,  in  those  days  when  the  movement  of 
women  began,  the  ideal  of  women  was  pretty 
clear.  There  was  only  one  ideal — '  Home  Life.' 
There  was  this  one  form  of  service  recognised  for 
women — the  service  of  the  home  ;  and  those  who 
had  not  a  home  of  their  own  could  watch  over 
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the  declining  years  of  more  or  less  distant  rela- 
tives, or  help  one  another  to  pass  the  tedious 
hours.  We  still  want  home  life  as  the  ideal,  but 
we  want  a  better  and  higher  ideal  of  home  life 
than  we  get.  The  home  must  be  the  place  where 
the  citizens  are  to  be  trained.  Is  it  good  for 
the  home  that  their  outlook  should  be  so  narrow  ? 
I  need  not  say  why  I  do  not  speak  of  the  narrow 
outlook  of  the  middle-class  women.  We  none  of 
us  here,  I  suppose,  have  a  narrow  outlook  !  Why 
are  fathers  so  careless  about  the  education  of 
their  daughters  when  they  will  sacrifice  anything 
for  their  sons  ?  Surely  the  root  reason  is  that  a 
great  mass  of  people,  men  and  women,  do  not 
look  upon  women  as  full  citizens.  Women  them- 
selves do  not  recognise  their  citizenship.  This  is 
a  period  of  transition.  Men  do  not  really  know 
what  they  want  their  daughters  to  be.  If  you 
ask  them  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  a 
clear  answer.  Of  course,  a  man  wants  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  a  good  girl,  and  perhaps  he  would  like 
to  see  his  daughter  a  charming  girl,  and  he  most 
certainly  would  like  her  to  be  always  pleasant  to 
him,  and  also  pleasant  enough  to  another  man  to 
induce  the  latter  to  take  the  responsibility  of  her 
care  from  her  father.  But,  beyond  that,  his  ideas 
are  vague."  * 

1  Speech  by  Mrs.  Creighton,  Queen's  Hall,  June  19th. 
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There  is  a  great  mass  of  educated  women  in  the 
present  day  who  are  struggling  for  one  of  three 
goals  ;  first  the  political  women  who  desire  the 
vote  with  passion  and  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  it ;  secondly,  the  girl  who  cares 
nothing  for  politics,  but  who  ardently  desires  her 
own  home  and  the  peace  of  her  own  fireside,  she 
is  equally  denied  her  desire  through  force  of 
numbers ;  and  lastly,  the  woman  who,  caring 
neither  for  votes  or  marriage,  wants  to  work 
and  who  finds  that  through  lack  of  the  proper 
education  and  over-competition  her  market  is 
cheapened. 

If  this  is  dispassionately  considered  it  will  easily 
be  seen  how  such  a  state  of  affairs  can  and  does 
produce  a  seething  discontent  smouldering  under 
the  surface  among  the  women  of  the  so-called 
leisured  classes. 

This  is  partly  fanned  by  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try being  so  unevenly  distributed  that  whereas 
on  the  one  hand  you  have  a  comparative  handful 
of  very  wealthy  people  who  bulk  large  as  their 
doings  are  detailed  every  day  in  the  Press  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  a  great  number  of  women 
of  the  same  class  as  the  rich  ones  who  have  never 
sat  in  the  box  at  the  play,  never  travelled  in  comfort, 
never  bought  any  of  the  expensive  clothes  to  be 
seen  in  the  best  shops,  and  who  seldom  have  a 
really  enjoyable  holiday,  and  who  are  conscious 
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of  this  contrast  because  their  minds  are  not 
occupied  with  useful  or  lucrative  work,  and  dis- 
content is  a  strong  factor  which  makes  for 
restlessness. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  intelligent  observer 
can  watch  the  course  of  the  world  without  seeing 
a  great  movement  of  unrest  is  passing  over  it. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil — I  cannot  doubt 
for  good — it  is  affecting,  not  merely  England  and 
the  empire,  but  it  is  affecting  the  entire  universe. 
After  centuries  of  deadness,  it  is  affecting  the  East 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  More  striking  even 
than  that,  it  has  touched  the  dormant  millions 
of  China.  Is  not  the  whole  world  in  the  throes 
of  a  travail  ?  To  produce  something  new,  some- 
thing perhaps  better  than  we  have  yet  known, 
which  it  may  take  long  to  perfect  or  to 
achieve,  but  which,  at  any  rate,  means  a  new 
evolution  ?  "  1 

"  There  are  some  people  who  are  always  afraid 
of  what  they  call  '  unrest.'  There  are  others  who 
see  in  unrest  a  stirring  of  the  waters — a  sign  of 
life  and  progress.  I  expect  that  our  great-grand- 
mothers thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unrest 
about  when  women  began  to  ask  to  be  educated, 
when  they  even  wanted  to  get  into  Universities 
to  be  doctors.    I  think  that  unrest  is  going  on 

1  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  London  University,  July  2nd. 
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still,  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  when  it  is 
going  to  end.  Now,  the  Women's  Movement 
means,  of  course,  the  emancipation  of  women 
from  the  conventions  which  bind  her  in  on  every 
side.  That  emancipation  began  by  her  educa- 
tion, and  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that,  at  the 
present  day,  the  great  mass  of  the  really  educated 
and  thinking  women  still  say,  *  Let  the  Move- 
ment go  on/  I  do  not  think  they  want  to  call 
a  stop  anywhere.  They  are  not  afraid  of  pro- 
gress." * 

"  He  must  indeed  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  who  cannot  perceive  a  great  cosmic  and 
irresistible  force  working  in  our  midst.  We  are 
witnessing  the  transition  from  one  stage  of  evolu- 
tion into  another.  Each  successive  age  is  char- 
acterised by  the  alternate  predominance  of  a 
tendency  to  destruction  or  construction. 

"  These  tendencies,  by  their  interaction,  consti- 
tute the  process  of  evolution  in  the  social  organ- 
ism, and  are  equivalent  to  waste  and  repair  in  the 
human  body.  It  is  everywhere  apparent  that, 
after  a  long  period  of  laissez  faire  and  disintegra- 
tion, we  are  now  definitely  entering  upon  an 
epoch  of  social  reconstruction.  An  age,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  ties  of  relationship  are  being 
drawn  ever  closer,  as  in  the  present  age  of  co- 
operation and  conciliation,  is  especially  favourable 

1  Mrs.  Creighton,  Queen's  Hall,  June  19th. 
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to  the  genius  of  women.  The  manifestations  in 
our  daily  life  of  the  gentler  influence  of  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  women's  special  gifts.  The  advent  of 
woman  is  the  chief  sign  of  a  synthetic  age." x 


I  have  quoted  these  eminent  speakers  in  support 
of  the  view  that  unrest  and  change  are  not  dis- 
astrous. Another  side  issue  to  this  is  the  now 
largely  increased  numbers  of  the  upper  middle- 
classes,  which  are  being  continually  recruited  from 
the  ranks  just  below.  There  is  more  money  in 
circulation  now,  more  facility  in  getting  about  and 
travelling  ;  more  chances  for  the  superficial  educa- 
tion which  seems  to  put  all  sorts  on  somewhat  of  a 
level.  The  family  that  lived  over  their  shop  in 
the  days  of  Thackeray  have  migrated  from  thence 
to  a  suburb,  and  from  there  to  a  country  place  ; 
the  younger  generations  help  in  making  these 
migrations  rapid.  For  instance,  I  know  a  rich 
family  of  three  generations  where  the  old  people 
sit  in  a  back  parlour  overlooking  a  backyard  where 
the  washing  hangs  out  to  dry  ;  the  next  genera- 
tion have  Old  Masters  on  the  walls,  but  also  tripe 
occasionally  on  4he  dinner-table  ;  and  the  boys 
go  to  Eton.  Which  means  that  but  for  this  rapid 
rising  of  the  social  barometer  the  girls  would  have 

1  Sir  John  Cockburn,  k.c.m.g. 
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easily  married  young  tradesmen  of  the  same  class 
as  the  grandfather  ;  but  with  a  fair  education, 
good  clothes,  and  riding  to  hounds,  they  look  for 
marriage  among  a  class  where  the  ranks  are  already 
congested  with  the  bona  fide  girl  of  good  family. 


To  those  of  us  shading  our  eyes  looking  down 
the  vista  of  the  future,  appears  the  dawn  of  a 
better,  fuller  life  for  women  ;  and  we  seem  to  have 
reached  in  this  evolution  what  appears  to  be  the 
growing  or  hoyden  stage  :  that  is,  of  violent  changes, 
and  sudden  spurts  of  growth  which  must  be  lived 
through  ;  growing  stages  are  often  uncouth  and 
unlovely,  but  it  also  implies  health  and  vigour. 
Women  are  in  the  melting  pot,  but  we  shall  duly 
emerge,  and  the  coming  generations  will  profit  to 
an  undreamed  of  extent,  from  the  struggles  and 
efforts  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  women  which  seem 
now  at  close  quarters  so  unlovely. 

The  day  will  also  surely  come  when  to  place  the 
women's  point  of  view  before  the  general  public 
will  not  be  attended  by  such  wasteful  squandering 
in  efforts  and  time.  It  is  still  difficult  for  the 
woman's  point  of  view  to  get  an  adequate  hearing 
outside  domestic  or  charitable  subjects.  In  trying 
to  state  their  case  they  encounter  a  wall  of  in- 
difference and  hostility,  which  has  been  built  up 
brick    by    brick    and    buttressed    by    the    vested 
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interests  of  a  prejudice  slow  to  change  its  views  ; 
or  confronted  by  a  Press  boycott.  In  some  respects 
the  go-ahead  daily  Press  are  still  mid- Victorian, 
and  the  reason  why  so  many  well-informed,  well- 
read  and  travelled  people  are  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  woman  movement 
is  because  we  are  so  badly  served  by  the  Press, 
which  seems  to  go  on  the  principle  that  if  a  thing  or 
event  is  not  reported  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  not 
happened.  With  the  exception  of  the  Standard 
every  paper  ignores  the  wider  aspect  of  the  T\oman 
movement.  It  is  true  that  nearly  every  daily  paper 
devotes  a  page  to  what  it  considers  women's  sub- 
jects ;  but  as  the  Press  is  run  and  controlled  by 
men,  they  give  us  not  what  we  want,  but  what 
they  think  we  ought  to  want :  sketches  of  fashions 
so  grotesque  as  to  be  un wearable,  recipes  for  jam, 
patterns  for  a  doll's  pinafore,  or  how  to  take 
pimples  off  the  nose.  No  woman  reads  or  even 
looks  at  this  hodge-podge.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Press  as  well  as  for  their  more  intelli- 
gent readers,  if  they  would  follow  the  line  of  the 
Standard  and  give  women  the  news  they  want 
about  things  that  have  happened.  Men's  tastes 
are  thoroughly  well  catered  for  ;  in  every  daily 
paper  there  is  more  than  enough  of  racing,  test 
matches,  and  football  ties. 

The  fact  is  things  are  what  they  are  and  the 
consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be,  whether 
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published  or  not ;  but  since  newspapers  are  a 
mere  matter  of  business,  like  any  other  trade,  it  is 
always  sounder  business  to  give  people  what  they 
want,  instead  of  telling  them  what  they  ought  to 
want ;  and  the  woman's  sheet  in  any  daily  paper 
except  the  Standard,  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl.  If  the  daily  Press  were  to  abandon  their 
boj'cott  and  freely  throw  open  their  columns  to  all 
subjects  affecting  women,  the  readers  would  be 
astonished  at  what  would  appear,  to  those  who  had 
not  followed  the  matter,  as  a  sudden  force  in  their 
midst ;  but  there  is  nothing  sudden  about  this 
movement ;  Mary  Wollstonecraft  began  it  in 
England  in  1792,  and  it  has  gone  steadily  on  ever 
since.  Those  who  are  content  to  let  the  Press 
serve  them  so  badly  as  to  ignore  this  widespread 
movement,  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  to 
the  House  of  Lords  when  they  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1884  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  them  "  that 
they  lived  in  a  balloon  unconscious  of  what  was 
happening  to  those  on  earth." 


And  so  woman,  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  stirs  in 
her  long  sleep  ;  she  wishes  to  create,  to  count,  to 
weigh  in  the  scale  as  a  sex,  not  merely  as  an  in- 
dividual, there  have  always  been  individuals,  but 
the  mass,  the  bulk  of  the  rank  and  file  are  inarticu- 
late ;    there  have  been,   and  always  will  be,  the 
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Elizabeth  Frys,  the  Octavia  Hills,  and  the  Josephine 
Butlers,  their  lives  were  like  beacons  on  high,  but, 
now  that  the  light  of  their  life  has  been  extin- 
guished it  almost  seems  that,  in  spite  of  their 
beautiful  work,  nothing  much  is  advanced,  the 
prisons  are  still  prisons,  the  housing  of  the  poor 
is  still  miserable,  and  the  white  slave  traffic  eats 
in  disease  through  our  midst.  Can  the  reason  be 
because  public  opinion  was  not  sufficiently  aroused 
then,  and  as  a  famous  politician  said,  "  You  cannot 
legislate  ahead  of  public  opinion,"  and  so  what 
these  women,  and  others  like  them  were  doing  in 
early  and  mid- Victorian  times  was  almost  a  super- 
human task  ;  they  not  only  had  to  accomplish  the 
thing  itself,  but  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  a  stolid  in- 
difference, and — in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Butler — active 
hostility. 

This  hostility  against  women  who  are  struggling 
to  be  freer  is  as  active  now  as  it  was  then. 

For  there  appeared  recently  (April,  1912)  a 
correspondence  in  the  Times  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  everyone's  memory — which,  in  regard  to  the 
original  letter  from  a  highly  placed  man,  filled 
all  kindly  minds  with  indignation  at  the  prejudice 
and  ferocity  of  its  views  on  women.  It  is  just 
such  outbursts  against  women  as  a  sex  which — 
unintentionally — give  an  impetus  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Woman  Movement  by  proving  to  women 
what  Bebel  said,  that :  "  Women  have  as  little  to 
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hope  from  a  certain  class  of  man  as  workmen  have 
to  hope  from  the  middle  classes." 

And  so  women  draw  together  and  close  up  their 
ranks  for  mutual  help  and  protection. 

But  let  the  present-day  workers  and  watchers 
be  cheered,  all  the  best  and  flower  of  public  opinion 
are  with  them,  heart  and  soul. 

"  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  '  unsexing  '  of 
woman  through  her  desire  to  share  in  the  duties 
of  evolving  better  conditions  for  the  future  race. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sex-instinct  of 
motherhood  which  is  driving  her  to  insist  upon 
being  allowed  to  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
side  by  side  with  the  men.  That  is  what  she 
asks,  and  to  this  end  she  is  fitting  herself  for  the 
task  by  studying  the  problems  which  await  solu- 
tion, problems  which  cannot  be  solved  but  through 
much  patient  study.  Men  alone  cannot  solve 
them  ;  they  require  the  spur  of  the  women's 
maternal  instinct  to  make  both  men  and  women 
realise  the  immense  and  urgent  gravity  of  the 
need."  x 

The  work  that  women  do  now  is  difficult  work  : 
for  instance,  it  is  not  easy  to  study  physiology,  to 
be  able  to  speak  on  platforms  against  the  cruelty 
of  vivisection  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  study  the  complex 
acts  and  bills  dealing  with  the  life  and  labour  and 

1  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
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housing  of  the  working-classes,  of  sweating  and 
factory  acts,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  them — 
for  there  is  no  help  without  knowledge.  It  cannot 
be  easy  or  pleasant  to  go  to  prison,  or  to  study  the 
evils  of  prison  life,  so  as  to  write  on  prison  reform  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  statistics  on  all  manner  of 
diseases  or  insanity,  so  as  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
Government  (it  is  women  who  have  taken  up  the 
case  of  the  feeble-minded  most  actively) ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  grapple  with  the  repulsive  intricacies  of 
the  white  slave  traffic  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  master 
municipal  and  parochial  matters,  and  politics,  and 
sit  on  Divorce  Commissions  ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
study  science  and  physics  in  a  laboratory  ;  but 
women  have  done  and  are  doing  all  this  ;  and  it 
all  represents  immense  time  and  mental  energy 
and  application  and  nearly  always  money  ;  and 
I  take  leave  here  to  state  that  none  of  this  arduous, 
and,  in  itself,  often  uninteresting,  work  could  be 
carried  through  as  it  often  is  by  attractive  and 
cultivated  women,  who  have  every  temptation 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  comforts  and  leisure  of 
their  private  homes,  were  it  not  for  the  motive 
force  which  prompts  and  underlies  all  their  efforts. 
It  is  because  one  and  all  in  this  army — gifted  and 
rank  and  file — are  actuated  by  the  highest  and 
purest  motives  that  the  women  movement  has 
been  raised  out  of  the  ruck  of  subjects  that  don't 
count.     This  movement  would  have  crumbled  to 
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pieces  long  ago  if  the  individual  members  had 
been  actuated  by  paltry  or  self-seeking  ends. 

Those  who  form  part  of  this  ever-increasing 
army  know  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
their  movement  is  not  the  diversity  of  their  interests, 
but  the  underlying  spiritual  belief  that  animates 
and  keeps  alive  what  would  otherwise  be  an  un- 
wieldy body  without  directing  head.  We  have 
always  had  the  Lady  Bountiful  carrying  soup  to 
the  cottage  ;  but  now  she  does  more,  she  meets 
the  cottage  woman  on  the  platform  of  a  common 
cause.  For  cottage  woman  substitute  textile 
worker,  then  add  to  this  the  professional  woman, 
the  traveller,  or  explorer,  the  popular  and  pretty 
actress,  all  gathered  together  on  a  platform  with 
some  duchess  in  the  chair,  and  you  have  at  a 
glance  one  of  the  most  significant  of  modern  signs  ; 
the  co-operation  of  the  most  diverse  of  female 
elements.  On  such  platforms  there  are  no  class 
distinctions,  and  far  from  the  handsome  and  gifted 
and  wealthy  being  afraid  as  they  used  to  be  of 
joining  these  ranks,  it  is  just  such  as  these  who 
now  realise  that  it  is  because  of  their  personal 
assets  that  they  should  step  forward  and  lead  the 
rank  and  file. 

To  those  with  eyes  to  see,  there  is  nothing  more 

significant  than  this  new  closing  up  of  the  women's 

ranks  going  on  now  all  around  us,  separated  by  no 

geographical    frontiers ;     language    is    no    barrier, 
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everything  worth  reading  is  translated,  and  many 
of  these  women  are  linguists.  There  is  no  sharply 
defined  nationality  in  this  army  ;  they  constitute 
all  over  the  civilised  world  a  prodigious  moral  force, 
which  is  now  beginning  to  sweep  like  a  purifying 
winnowing  wind  across  the  evil  spaces  of  the  earth. 
In  speaking  of  the  woman  movement,  I  must  not 
be  thought  to  be  touching  on  politics  as  such.  This 
book  does  not  deal  in  the  remotest  way  with  what 
is  understood  as  politics  ;  but  the  so-called  woman 
movement  goes  far  deeper  than  the  mere  struggle 
for  the  franchise — it  is  a  movement  which,  though 
multifarious  in  object  and  scope,  may  be  summed 
up  somewhat  as  an  effort  to  stem  the  waste  of 
thousands  of  women's  lives,  which  like  a  stream  of 
water  empties  itself  in  the  desert  sand  of  uselessness. 
Woman  is  the  most  vital  force  in  the  State,  and 
she  is  let  run  to  waste  in  many  countries  ;  in  this 
country  there  are  thousands  who  are  just  rotting 
away. 


I  trust  that  all  this  may  not  appear  irrelevant 
to  our  subject  of  the  home-keeping  girl ;  it  is 
pertinent  in  so  far  that  these  active  and  public- 
spirited  women  are  the  ones  who  are  trying  to 
stem  this  waste  of  vital  energy  by  helping  their 
more  commonplace  sisters  to  lead  freer  and  brighter 
lives. 
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I  cannot  deal  alone  with  the  '  Mollusc  Mary  ' 
without  touching  on  the  women  from  whom  her 
salvation  will  come. 

A  correspondence  appeared  in  the  Standard  in 
the  month  of  August  dealing  with  "  Mary  of  Subur- 
bia." Many  of  the  writers  took  the  line  that  if 
she  was  dull  and  a  mollusc  she  had  no  one  to  blame 
but  herself.  This  in  some  cases  is  no  doubt  true  ; 
but  for  the  majority,  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted 
that  (putting  aside  genius  and  great  individuality) 
she  cannot  rise  above  her  home  conditions  :  if 
she  is  smothered  with  other  women  of  her  own 
family,  if  she  is  given  only  two  pounds  per  month 
for  all  her  dressing  and  expenses,  if  she  has  been 
allowed  to  drop  all  her  studies  the  moment  she 
leaves  school,  if  she  literally  can't  earn  any  money, 
or  engage  in  any  work  but  parochial  charities,  if 
she  never  hears  anything  at  home  but  trifling 
personal  talk — then  no  matter  that  she  has  the 
British  Museum  at  her  disposal  she  will  not  be 
able  to  free  herself  from  her  mollusc  spell. 

"Few  individuals  are  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  and  tendency  of  their  social 
surroundings,  only  a  few  can  rise  superior  to  them, 
only  a  few  sink  far  below  them  ;  the  majority 
drift  with  the  crowd  and  become  irretrievably 
injured  by  the  base  and  ugly  conditions  among 
which  their  lives  are  cast."  1 

1  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
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But  soon — who  knows  how  soon — this  waiting- 
for-something-to-turn-up-mollusc  girl  will  come  out 
of  her  shell,  will  advance  into  the  arena,  will 
come  out  and  take  sides.  The  rising  tide  of  a 
saner,  more  liberal  public  opinion  will  surely  ere 
long  fill  all  the  stagnant  backwaters  of  human  life 
and  reach  such  as  she,  and  thousands  of  her  sort, 
and  float  them  out  on  to  the  broad  ocean  of  real 
life.  I  do  not  know  if  this  will  happen,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  it  did.  But  let  the  mollusc 
Marys  keep  this  hard  fact  before  their  eyes,  that 
no  inflowing  tide  can  float  them  unless  they 
themselves  make  some  effort  to  reach  the  rising 
flood. 

"In  all  classes  of  society  even  in  this  twentieth 
century,  girls'  lives  are  trammelled  round  with 
artificial  barriers  and  by  conventions,  prejudice, 
and  custom  which  stamp  out  originality  and  fear- 
lessness as  something  immoral.  Nowhere  is  this 
so  much  felt  as  in  Suburbia.  To  be  commonplace 
and  respectable,  these  are  the  ideals  set  up  for 
girls  to  aim  at.  So  Mary  must  be  strong  if  she 
would  live  her  own  life  and  develop  on  her  own 
lines."  * 

A  great  deal  of  these  conventions  and  preju- 
dices are  based  on  merely  verbal  injunction  from 
the  Bible,  which  have  no  organic  hold  on  human 

1  Letter  in  daily  newspaper. 
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reason,  and  which  men  have  long  thrown  off  without 
peril  to  themselves. 


There  are  those  who  persistently  assert  that 
greater  freedom  for  women  and  a  better  financial 
footing  would  make  them  disinclined  for  marriage 
and  motherhood  ;  this  is  persistently  asserted  now 
by  a  certain  school.  In  the  first  place,  is  any 
institution,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  of  real  value 
if  it  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  making  life  so  difficult 
for  one  half  of  the  human  race,  that  a  loveless 
marriage  or  a  mean  mating  is  regarded  as  a  matter  / 
of  congratulation  and  a  better  alternative  to  the  / 
conditions  under  which  she  is  living  ? 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  exact 
opposite  will  happen ;  and  instead  of  freedom 
and  scope  and  happiness  for  women  destroying  love, 
it  will,  on  the  contrary,  do  the  exact  reverse,  and 
these  better  conditions  will  in  time  lift  love  once 
more  on  his  throne  from  which  he  seems  now 
displaced.  For  the  reason  that  the  girl  of  small 
means  and  cramped  life,  no  longer  being  faced 
by  the  appalling  alternatives  which  now  con- 
front her,  in  time  to  come,  being  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  regarding  any  man  as  better  than 
no  man,  will  be  able  to  give  her  heart  and  her 
person  only  where  she  really  loves  and  respects, 
to    a    man    whom    her    instinct   and    intelligence 
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tell  her  is  the  fitting  mate  and  companion  of  her 
life. 

Surely,  fewer  marriages  undertaken  from  these 
motives  is  better  than  many  marriages  entered 
into  through  base  motives  ? 

These  persons  are  too  much  preoccupied  with 
marriage  under  any  conditions  and  too  little  pre- 
occupied with  love  ;  this  shy,  wild  thing  we  call 
love,  buried  and  overlaid  and  lost  sight  of  in  sordid 
commercialism,  or  in  the  marriages  of  finance  to 
politics,  must  be  drawn  upon  as  it  never  has  been 
before  if  the  State  is  to  live.  It  is  not  woman's 
rising  intellect  which  will  kill  love,  but  man's 
rising  effeminacy.  Men  were  meant  by  nature  to 
be  courageous  and  strong  and  the  real  helpers  and 
not  hinderers  of  women,  and  if  they  can't  or  won't 
be  that  any  longer,  then,  and  only  then,  love  with 
bruised  wings  falls  lamed  to  the  ground. 

"  Eh  bien,  il  ne  s'est  jamais  demande  si,  au  point 
de  vue  des  enfants,  il  ne  valait  pas  mieux  me 
laisser  libre  de  me  marier  a  mon  gre.  Pauvres 
femmes  !  Mais  qu'est  ce  que  nous  faisons  done 
depuis  des  millions  d'annees  que  nous  sommes  sur 
la  terre  ?  Nous  creons,  nous  creons.  Est-ce  que 
cela  s'appelle  creer  ?  II  me  semble  que  je  la  vois 
la  file  interminable  de  ces  malheureuses  remorquees 
a  la  suite  de  l'homme.  Et  cependant  elles  en  ont 
reve  de  cette  meilleure  creation  elles  ont  aime  la 
vie,  la  chair,  l'enfant.     Mais  le  pretre  etait  la  qui 
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m^prisait  cette  chair,  l'homme  6tait  la  qui  avait 
un  systeme  social  a  essay er  ;  entre  eux  Tenfant  est 
de venue  ce  qu'il  a  pu."  * 


It  is  too  often  asserted  that  woman  is  a  weak 
and  poor  imitation  of  man  ;  this  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  many  errors  and  the  starting-point  of 
many  useless  discussions  ;  woman  is  different  to 
man,  not  better  or  worse  than  he,  she  is  different. 
It  is  on  that,  that  she  bases  her  claims  to  considera- 
tion in  the  new  era  which  has  now  dawned  ;  the 
claim  to  be  studied  anew,  with  the  old  prejudices 
cast  away,  with  different  data,  data  supplied  by 
herself,  and  therefore  more  reliable  ;  and  if  there 
are  those  who  would  assert  that  they  know  all 
that  is  necessary  and  maintain  that  she  is  three 
parts  a  child,  and  hysterical  and  unreliable,  I 
would  reply  that  these  qualities  are  the  outcome 
and  result  of  man's  moulding  through  centuries 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  through  wrong  teaching 
and  surroundings  it  is  the  most  sensitive  instru- 
ments which  get  out  of  tune  quickest. 

"  But,  perhaps,  at  last,  after  centuries  of  mis- 
understanding, of  associating  trivialities  with  the 
female  sex,  it  will  dawn  upon  the  world  that  the 
truth  really  lies  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and 
that  instead  of  being  the  over-sensitive,  hysterical 

1  M.  L.  Alraeras. 
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creature  that  civilisation  too  often  makes  her,  she 
is  essentially  of  calm,  even  though  emotional, 
temperament."  x 


The  struggles  which  women  are  now  engaged 
in  on  their  own  behalf  resembles  in  many  features 
the  struggles  of  the  early  Christian  religion.  Such 
small  beginnings,  so  much  obscure  but  persistent 
effort,  so  much  contempt  from  the  authorities,  and 
ultimately  such  tremendous  force  because  spiritual. 
The  new  religion  in  Rome  had  to  face  for  the  first 
three  centuries,  and  ultimately  overcome,  the  two 
great  forces  of  hostility  and  indifference ;  so  at  the 
present  time  (history  repeating  itself)  the  women 
are  finding  arrayed  against  their  progress  these 
twin  forces,  which,  strangely  enough,  go  hand  in 
hand.  These  two  movements  have  other  features 
in  common,  neither  have  been  sudden  or  instantane- 
ous, but  instead  quite  gradual  and  almost  unper- 
ceived.  In  the  chief  centres  of  the  Roman  world 
the  new  religion  so  totally  at  variance  with  all  the 
then  accepted  standards,  preaching  peace  and 
humility  to  an  empire  and  race  formed  and  held 
together  by  conquest  and  pride,  this  new  religion 
with  as  yet  no  outward  pomp,  no  wealth,  and  no 
status,  still  working  obscurely  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  founder,  appeared  to  the  ruling 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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powers  of  thti  virile  Roman  Empire  a  thing  to  be 
(|iiiikly,  and  no  doubt  easily,  crushed,  for  the  forces 
arrayed  against  the  governing  powers  seemed  too 
trifling  to  consider  seriously  ;  and  to  the  general 
Roman  world  the  presence  of  those  new  teachers 
was  hardly  known ;  it  was  vaguely  understood 
that  a  new  and  strange  sect  preaching  a  hitherto 
unheard-of  doctrine  met  by  stealth  in  the  Cata- 
combs to  pray  and  enlarge  their  propaganda.  The 
explanation  of  these  strange  conditions  is  not  far 
to  seek  ;  Rome  found  it  easy  to  ignore  the  new 
movement  because  it  wasn't  showy,  there  was  no 
surface  pomp  such  as  they  were  accustomed  to, 
and  certainly  no  physical  force  such  as  their 
entire  empire  was  based  on ;  they  were  like 
persons  who  guard  the  front  door  of  a  house 
with  many  bolts,  but  who  leave  the  back  door 
open  to  the  intruder.  The  persecutions  under 
Diocletian  instead  of  extirpating  the  tiresome 
creatures  added  immeasurably  to  their  numbers 
and  to  their  powers  ;  it  was  suddenly  found  that 
they  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  instead 
of  being,  as  they  were  assumed  to  be,  a  handful 
of  misguided  persons  who  could  be  killed  off  in  the 
arena  or  elsewhere,  and  so  bring  the  matter  to  an 
end,  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  huge  community 
honeycombing  and  undermining  all  society,  and 
to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and  among  the  most  diverse 
types.     They  began  to  spring  into  notice  every- 
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where,  the  indifferent  crowd  had  paid  scant  atten- 
tion to  them  except  when  the  terrible  scenes  in 
the  arena  dragged  these  people  into  a  sudden 
prominence.  And  the  reason  why  they  were  not 
noticed  or  bothered  about  until  they  were  suddenly 
found  to  be  so  numerous  that  their  influence  was 
leavening  and  working  in  every  home,  and  that 
they  were  like  a  vast  army  at  the  gates,  was 
because  they  had  employed  and  were  employing 
a  spiritual  force  instead  of  the  well-recognised 
physical  force.  Rome  said  then  what  we  in  sub- 
stance say  now,  namely,  that  our  empire  is  founded, 
and  that  all  civil  society  is  based,  on  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  of  the  land  is  maintained  by  physical 
force. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  consider  that  what  has 
endured  has  not  been  built  on  physical  force. 
Christianity  is  still  with  us,  while  the  Roman 
Empire,  as  well  as  those  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  after  having  blazed  like  stars  very  brilliantly, 
have  set  in  complete  disaster,  their  names  are  now 
only  geographical  expressions. 

So  when  the  belittlers  of  women  bring  forward 
the  argument  that  women  can't  be  policemen  or 
generals,  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  missed  the 
very  essence  of  the  matter.  The  policeman-general 
argument  is  the  Roman  Empire  argument,  and  it 
must  now  surely  be  apparent  to  everyone  that 
physical   force   has   not   the   staying   power   it   is 
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assumed  to  have.  The  discoveries  of  Lord  Lister 
in  the  realm  of  surgery  will  continue  their  beneficial 
healing  powers  many  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
countries  of  Europe  have  changed  hands  and 
frontiers. 

The  only  forces  that  last  are  those  that  build  up, 
not  those  that  destroy  ;  and  as  the  religion  which 
at  the  date  of  its  early  struggles  was  considered 
quite  safe  to  ignore  or  persecute  has  spread  over 
the  entire  world,  not  played  out  and  dead  as  some 
would  have  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stirring  itself 
in  this  new  century  to  greater  efforts,  so  it  may  not 
be  perhaps  an  empty  boast  to  prophesy  that  when 
our  empire  goes  the  way  of  all  other  empires — 
which  it  must  in  time  do,  as  the  laws  of  evolution 
will  not  suspend  themselves  in  our  favour — it  will 
be  found  that  the  woman  movement,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  all  nationalities  and  all  classes  and  all 
views,  just  because  it  relies  on  spiritual  forces,  will 
outlast  any  and  all  changes  of  dynasties  and  gov- 
ernments, and  be  ultimately  a  power  for  the  com- 
bating of  evils  of  every  sort  at  their  sources,  which 
because  in  the  true  sense  international  will  con- 
stitute an  abiding  and  world-wide  force. 

The  founder  of  Christianity  was  the  first  teacher 
to  take  submerged  woman  by  the  hand  and  lift  her 
up  (it  is  chiefly  this  which  differentiates  His  teach- 
ings from  that  of  His  predecessors  who  ignored 
women).      The    coming    of    Christianity    was    the 
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greatest  factor  the  world  has  known  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman ;  but  the  Church  later  on 
quickly  relegated  her  to  an  inferior  position,  al- 
though not  grudging  her  the  martyr's  crown. 

Now,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  centuries,  it  may 
happen  that  this  new  movement  is  the  destined 
agent  to  take  woman  again  by  the  hand  and  lift 
her  up  into  a  worthier,  safer,  happier  place  than 
she  now  occupies. 

With  this  conclusion  I  dedicate  this  book  to  all 
the  strugglers. 

JOSEPHINE  PITCAIRN  KNOWLES. 

London,  October,  1912 


THE   HOME 

"  A  daughter  in  my  mother's  house,  a  mistress  in  my  own." 

THE  whole  subject  of  the  unmarried  daughter 
is  based  on  the  subject  of  the  home  and  home 
life,  and  the  most  far-reaching  and  serious  aspect  of 
modern  family  life  is  the  fact  that  girls  will  not  live 
at  home  any  more,  they  will  live  anywhere  sooner 
than  at  home ;  this,  again,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
parents  do  not  understand  their  children,  who  seem 
to  hide  all  their  real  hopes  and  fears  from  them. 

The  life  of  the  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  homes  of  their  parents  is  a  life  of  extraordinary 
superficiality  ;  the  attentive  and  sj^mpathetic  out- 
sider is  struck  at  the  outset  by  the  uninteresting 
conversation  between  parents  and  their  children  ; 
many  topics  are  tabooed  altogether,  and  such  as  are 
ventured  on  are  skimmed  superficially.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  two  generations  were  afraid  of  show- 
ing their  real  feelings,  of  expressing  their  real  senti- 
ments or  their  real  opinions  to  each  other,  And 
this  is  not  because  they  have  no  views  ;  the  younger 
generation  have  very  decided  views,  which  they  can 
express  very  definitely  when  away  from  the  home- 
circle. 
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How  often  has  some  sympathetic  and  neutral 
visitor  been  warned  by  the  daughter  before  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  "On  no  account  get  on  this 
subject  with  mother,"  or,  "  If  father  mentions  the 
matter,  do  back  me  up,"  or,  "  Do  say  what  you 
think,  as  your  opinion  carries  weight  "  ?  Now, 
why  is  this  ?  Why  should  the  girl,  either  young  or 
middle-aged,  living  under  her  parents'  roof  so  often 
invoke  the  moral  support  of  a  friend  ?  I  have 
known  girls  in  times  of  family  discord  go  out  and 
hunt  up  some  good-natured  and  neutral  friend  to 
come  and  spend  the  day  to  act  as  a  species  of  buffer 
when  the  family  atmosphere  is  overcharged  ;  any 
family  friend  will  do  to  stave  off  the  much-dreaded 
tete-a-tete  between  the  censorious  parent  and  the 
irritated  daughter. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  nearly  always  produced  by 
undue  license  in  criticism.  There  is  in  some  homes 
far  too  much  fault-finding  for  petty  offences.  I  was 
once  the  witness  of  a  scene  where  a  mother  scolded 
her  daughter  in  unmeasured  terms  for  leaving  the 
bathroom  door  open  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  poor 
lady,  flushed  and  angry,  gave  her  daughter  roundly 
what  is  called  "  beans,"  and  stopping  ultimately  to 
draw  breath,  the  girl  replied  that  this  time  it  was 
not  she  who  was  the  culprit,  but  the  charwoman  ! 
The  girl,  irritated  by  this  scene  and  hearing  the 
charwoman  in  the  passage,  called  her  in,  and  turn- 
ing to  her  mother,  said  :    "  You  had  better  say  all 
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this  over  again  to  Mrs.  Jones";  but  the  mother, 
knowing  full  well  that  in  these  independent  days 
it  is  not  safe  to  speak  in  this  manner  to  servants 
who  can  quickly  give  notice,  turned  a  volte-face 
and  muttered,  "  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  at  all,"  and 
the  girl  was  unable  to  resist  the  retort,  "Then  why 
did  you  abuse  me  so  much  for  such  a  trifle  ?  " 
These  sort  of  scenes  happen  constantly  in  hundreds 
of  homes,  and  the  pathos  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
subject  of  dispute  is  always  a  trifle.  In  the  case  I 
have  just  referred  to,  the  girl  and  myself  were 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  for  the  tea 
and  the  mother  to  come  in.  After  this  rumpus  about 
the  bathroom  door  a  chilliness  descended  on  us  all ; 
the  friendly,  intimate  atmosphere  which  we  had 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  mother's  entrance  was  dispelled 
and  replaced  by  forced  conversation  and  awkward 
pauses,  and  all  the  pleasant  friendliness  chased 
away  because  a  door  had  been  left  open  ! 

The  scoldings  and  censure  that  girls  receive  are 
often  out  of  proportion  to  the  trifling  offence,  and 
in  every  case  it  is  due  to  a  complete  lack  of  self- 
control  and  a  wrong  jumping  to  conclusions.  It 
is  this  sort  of  thing,  repeated  from  childhood, 
which  estranges  the  children  from  the  parents  ;  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  a  girl  who  is  really 
nagged  at  by  a  parent  for  leaving  a  door  open,  or 
for  putting  a  glass  of  hot  water  on  a  polished  table 
— however  annoying  or  vexatious  these  things  may 
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be — such  a  girl  is  not  only  unwilling,  but  positively 
unable  to  speak  openly  to  her  mother  about  her 
real  hopes  and  her  real  troubles  and  her  real 
anxieties  ;  all  this  sort  of  thing  is  carefully  hidden 
away,  and  the  girl,  without  knowing  it,  grows  into 
assuming  a  sort  of  mask  which  she  wears  continu- 
ously in  the  presence  of  those  who,  through  lack 
of  comprehension  and  incessant  criticism,  have 
alienated  her  confidence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I 
suggest  that  parents  have  no  right  to  correct  their 
children ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  duty,  but  they 
do  it  the  wrong  way,  with  the  result  that  the  girl  or 
girls  in  such  homes  assume  before  their  parents 
what  is  known  in  naturalist  language  as  protective 
plumage  ;  if  only  censure  could  be  kept  for  serious 
offences  (should  they  occur)  the  talking  to  would 
then  carry  due  weight,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  girl  or  girls  would  not  dread  a  too  prolonged 
tete-a-tete  with  a  mother  whom  they  know  by  ex- 
perience is  never  very  long  in  their  company  with- 
out beginning  a  strain  of  petty  fault-finding.  There 
are,  of  course,  always  plenty  of  subjects  in  the 
daily  friction  of  common  life  which  can  afford 
occasion  for  anyone  who  has  lost  the  power  of  self- 
control;  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  little  two- 
penny trifles  which  the  girl  has  done  or  not  done, 
said  or  not  said,  which  can  be  commented  on  ad- 
versely ;  her  very  clothes  offer  an  occasion  for  fault- 
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finding ;  and  although  no  one  doubts  for  a  moment 
that  parents  love  their  daughters  very  sincerely, 
and  have  the  best  motives  for  acting  as  they  do, 
yet  in  many  cases  parental  love  is  often  a  cloak 
for  a  great  deal  of  petty  tyranny  ;  and  if  they 
could  but  realise  it,  it  is  this  sort  of  thing  which 
sends  the  girl  to  seek  advice,  help,  or  sympathy 
from  someone  else.  It  is  to  someone  else  that  she 
confides  her  ambitions,  her  love-affairs,  her  first 
symptoms  of  bad  health,  her  disappointments; 
she  tells  all  this  to  a  trusted  friend  who  doesn't 
scold,  and  with  her  mother  she  speaks  of  the 
weather  or  the  shops  or  the  newspapers. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  whereas  a  parent  may 
completely  lose  the  confidence  of  a  son  or  daughter, 
they  may  very  likely  find  themselves  the  confidante 
of  other  young  people  not  related  to  them.  This 
is  because  these  comparative  strangers  have  no 
claim  on  them,  or  any  family  connection  to  compli- 
cate the  freedom  of  speech.  This  is  the  weakness  of 
all  close  relationship  that  it  embarrasses  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  it  is  easier  to  be  outspoken  to  a 
casual  stranger  who  may  never  be  seen  again  than 
to  that  intimate  other  person  who  may  misinterpret, 
who  may  disapprove,  and  who  will  certainly  remem- 
ber ;  and  perhaps  years  hence  will  revive  in  a  time 
of  discussion  some  confidence  given  in  a  moment  of 
anxiety  or  expansion  regretted  ever  since.  In  this 
case  we  have  a  home  from  which  all  spirit  of  home 
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has  fled,  leaving  nothing  but  a  house  where  both 
parents  and  daughter  suffer ;  but  it  bears  hardest 
upon  the  younger  ones,  as  all  weights  bear  harder 
on  the  young ;  and  also  because  the  daughter  has 
not  been  the  cause  of  creating  this  state  of  affairs, 
she  has  grown  up  in  it — been  born  into  it,  so  to  say. 
There  are  many  unconscious  people  who  would  be 
amazed  if  they  realised  how  sad  and  how  passionate 
and  how  lonely  are  the  hearts  which  beat  under 
those  familiar  blouses.  If  mothers  could  only 
realise  the  harm  they  do  their  daughters  in  dis- 
cussing with  others  their  girls'  failings,  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  disappointment  they  have  caused 
them  !  There  is  no  instrument  so  potent  for  inflict- 
ing suffering  as  fault-finding ;  the  sadness  of  the 
daughter  should  be  sacred  to  the  mother,  instead 
of  which  it  is  often  an  opportunity  of  inflicting 
a  galling  humiliation,  and  after  many  years 
of  this  sort  of  thing  the  electric  current  of 
sympathy  can  no  longer  work  between  the  two 
women. 

This  sort  of  thing  in  every  case  dates  back  from 
earliest  childhood.  Fault-finding,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  scolding,  is  a  habit,  and  those  who 
have  contracted  this  habit  are  apparently  unable 
to  overcome  it.  The  child  is  reproved  so  much  and 
so  often  that  it  becomes  bewildered  ;  but  one 
thing  stands  out  plainly  in  its  young  intelligence — 
everything   must   be   concealed   from   the   scolder. 
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In  the  case  where  the  young  person's  confidence 
has  been  estranged  from  her  parents  as  a  child, 
nothing  in  subsequent  events  can  restore  it.  These 
subsequent  events  may  modify  conditions,  such  as 
going  to  school,  coming  under  the  influence  of 
others,  taking  up  some  study,  etc. ;  but  if  the 
electric  current  of  sympathy  has  been  broken  in 
childhood  through  scoldings,  or  if  the  child  finds  to 
its  surprise  that  in  the  usual  cases  of  dispute  the 
parents  are  ranged  against  the  child  and  on  the  side 
of  the  governess  or  irate  cook,  then  with  such  be- 
ginnings as  these  the  current  of  sympathy  is  broken, 
and  can  never  subsequently  be  restored.  There  is 
no  life  so  difficult  to  lead  as  the  life  of  close,  daily 
contact  with  those  who  are  the  nearest  of  kin  and 
from  whom  everything  of  moment  is  concealed 
through  instinct — not  desire.  The  scolder  is  very 
often  a  most  kind-hearted  person,  but  without  any 
self-control ;  and  those  frequent  fault-finding  scenes 
which  some  mothers  make  their  daughters  are 
forgotten  by  the  mother  the  next  day,  but  not  so  the 
daughter,  who  feels  after  each  rumpus  that  her 
vitality  is  lowered  and  her  confidence  and  affection 
so  much  further  estranged.  Many  women  are  made 
mothers  by  the  course  of  nature  who  are  not  fitted 
to  be  mothers  ;  the  ideal  mother  is  as  rare  as  any 
other  ideal. 

In  regard  to  this  subject  Bernard  Shaw  says,  in 
connection  with  one  of  his  plays  : 
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"  We  must  all  admit  that  the  point  at  which 
children  really  become  independent  is  the  point  at 
which  they  find  out  their  parents.  I  do  not 
mean  that  their  parents  are  wicked,  but  when 
children  find  out  sooner  or  later  that  their  parents 
are  not  really  superior  beings,  but  exactly  like 
other  people  and  like  themselves,  and,  in  the  face 
of  that,  parental  authority  cannot  be  kept  up 
unless  genuine  superiority  displays  itself  in  the 
parents." 

This  state  of  affairs  is  the  last  link  of  a  long  chain 
of  events  where  the  first  links  have  been  forged 
before  the  girls  were  born ;  they  are  dealing  with  a 
combination  of  events  and  circumstances  which 
they  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  forming,  and  opinions 
and  prejudices  and  views  of  their  parents  which 
have  crystallised  into  fixity  long  before  the  children 
reach  the  age  of  maturity.  The  sons  do  not  suffer 
in  the  same  way ;  they  leave  home  for  school  at  a 
very  early  age  and  never  return  except  for  holidays, 
and  sometimes  not  even  then,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
human  nature  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  treat 
the  captive  as  well  as  the  free  one.  In  using  the 
word  captive  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean 
real  captivity,  for  we  frequently  hear  the  sort  of 
parrot-cry  that  the  girls  of  the  present  day  have 
too  much  liberty.  What  I  mean  to  imply  by  freedom, 
is  freedom  of  thought  and  expression ;  there  is  no 
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greater  tragedy  than  that  of  the  unexpressed 
personality,  xhv  person  with  everything  bottled  up 
inside  her,  not  daring  to  let  herself  go.  It  is  from 
this  sort  of  stuff  that  old  maids  are  created  ;  old 
maidish  diffident  women  are  still  being  turned  out 
by  the  hundreds  by  their  parents  in  this  country; 
it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  supply  is  ceasing; 
it  will  never  cease  as  long  as  there  are  girls  living 
at  home  without  any  work  and  without  a  penny  of 
money  and  just  waiting  to  get  married. 

And  here  I  might  quote  from  the  Throne,  which 
in  its  issue  of  March  6th  says  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Waste  of  Women's  Lives  "  : 

"  This  is  a  subject  that  the  thinking  part  of 
the  community  has  long  been  attempting  to 
grapple  with,  but  the  effort  cannot  be  successful 
unless  aided  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
help.  Josephine  Knowles  believes  that  it  is  the 
girls  in  the  well-to-do  upper-middle  class,  the 
girls  from  West  Kensington  and  Hampstead, 
leading  aimless  desultory  lives,  who  are  most  to 
be  pitied.  Their  social  circle  is  small  and  cramped, 
and  the  few  dances  and  entertainments  to  which 
they  are  invited  when  they  first  *  come  out,' 
grow  gradually  fewer  and  farther  between.  It  is 
naturally  the  aim  of  the  harassed  modern  hostess 
to  ask  as  few  girls  as  possible,  owing  to  her 
extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  men.  .  .  . 
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"  Thus  very  often,  late  in  their  twenties,  if 
they  have  sufficient  initiative,  they  drift  into 
some  underpaid  and  unskilled  occupation,  by 
which  they  are  able  to  eke  out  a  little  pocket- 
money.  The  dreary  present  and  drearier  future 
before  them  act  like  a  heavy  pall  of  descending 
wretchedness,  and,  without  being  in  any  actual 
want  or  misery,  their  lives  become  one  dreary 
monotony.  Their  natural  inclinations  are  sup- 
pressed or  perverted,  and  the  question  arises :  Have 
I  brought  up  my  daughters  in  the  best  way  ?  .  .  . 

"  The  answer  is  most  emphatically  '  No  !  ' 
and  the  sooner  parents  realise  that  an  equal 
amount  of  care  and  forethought  should  be  spent 
on  their  daughters'  future  and  education  as  on 
their  sons',  the  sooner  will  we  be  able  to  solve 
this  problem  of  our  '  unmarried  daughters.' 
The  question  is  not  so  pertinent  in  America, 
where  the  practical  side  of  the  matter  has  been 
grasped  by  that  practical  nation.  The  American 
girl  chooses  her  men  friends  and  goes  out  with 
them  far  more  freely  than  the  girl  in  England. 
Here  the  unfortunate  young  man  is  ever  made 
conscious  of  the  spectre  of  marriage,  and  the 
anxious  form  of  an  inquiring  parent  in  the  back- 
ground, which,  unless  he  is  very  sure  of  himself, 
are  not  conducive  to  that  bonne  camaraderie  which 
otherwise  would  exist  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  admiration  and  friendship.  .  .  . 
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"It  is  high  time  that  girls  should  act  for  them- 
sefaefe,  and  be  given  every  opportunity  to  fit 
themselves  for  whatever  life  they  feel  capable  of 
living.  Nor  should  the  fretful  complaints  of  un- 
satisfied parents  be  enough  to  deter  them  from 
living  freer,  fuller,  brighter  lives,  that,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  they  may  take  a  useful, 
helpful  part  in  the  business  of  life. 

"  The  real  reason  at  the  back  of  it  all  is  the 
lack  of  the  right  kind  of  education  and  practical 
assistance  which  every  girl  should  receive  at  her 
parents'  hands  ;  she  should  not  be  kept  ignorant 
of  life's  dangers  and  difficulties  until  she  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  them,  when,  whether 
she  rides  triumphantly  over  them  or  sinks 
beneath  them,  the  issue  is  left  to  chance,  circum- 
stances, or  temperament." 

The  girl  in  her  parents'  house  is  never  launched : 
she  is  like  a  boat  just  above  high- water  mark, 
stranded  above  the  waters  of  life  that  could  float 
her,  and  always  playing  second  fiddle.  This  must 
be,  as  those  who  hold  the  purse-strings  do  of 
necessity  play  first  fiddle.  (I  heard  a  mother  once 
say  to  her  daughter,  "  I  prefer  to  have  it  such  and 
such  a  way,  as  I  have  the  cheque-book.")  Oddly 
enough  the  married  daughter  gets  far  better  treat- 
ment, although  she  needs  it  less ;  this  is  because 
the  married  girl  has  conferred  some  soil;  of  prestige 
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on  her  parents  by  marrying  ;  she  returns  to  the  old 
home  on  a  different  footing,  no  longer  making  or 
suffering  the  scenes  of  fault-finding,  but  received 
with  affectionate  solicitude.  The  wedding  ring  is 
still  a  fetish  in  the  parents'  eyes,  and  always  will  be. 
Women  of  the  same  family  are  often  cruel  to  each 
other,  but  as  soon  as  one  of  them  finds  release  by 
either  marrying  or  earning  enough  money  to  keep 
herself,  at  once  the  rest  of  the  family  assume  a 
different  attitude  towards  her. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  forced  to  face  the  fact  of 
the  complete  failure  of  many  homes  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  members  past  twenty-five.  Even  wealthy 
homes  seem  unable  to  afford  any  real  happiness  to 
the  unmarried  girls.  I  know  a  case  of  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  baronet  with  a  fine  country  place ; 
this  girl  prefers  to  be  a  masseuse  and  independent 
to  living  any  longer  under  her  parents'  roof.  I 
also  know  a  case  of  a  daughter  who,  as  soon  as  her 
father  died  and  left  her  an  income  of  her  own,  set 
up  a  little  house  for  herself,  preferring  this  than 
continuing  to  live  with  her  mother  in  the  beautiful 
home  of  her  childhood.  I  also  know  of  two  girls 
who  rather  choose  to  be  companions  and  governesses 
in  Russia  to  living  with  their  rich  widower  father. 
All  this  may  be  very  sad,  but  it  is  true.  Gone  for 
ever  are  the  days  when  after  dinner  in  the  drawing- 
room  father  and  mother  and  grown-up  children 
sat  round  a  table  doing  needlework  and  playing 
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little  games.  All  that  is  gone,  gone  for  ever ;  it  will 
never  return,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  hostile  to  such 
life. 

The  social  advancement  of  women  should  include 
all  women  and  not  merely  a  few  clever  ones ;  there 
should  no  longer  be  so  many  heavy  hearts  in  these 
seemingly  comfortable  homes.  A  woman  needs  to 
live  as  much  as  a  man,  not  merely  be  housed  and 
fed  by  her  parents  and  clothed  indifferently.  So 
much  has  always  been  done  for  boys,  but  so  little 
national  or  individual  sympathy  or  interest  is 
manifested  in  girls  as  girls.  To  stunt  is  to  handicap, 
and  to  handicap  in  these  strenuous  days  is  to  fail, 
and  to  fail  is  to  go  under.  The  anaemic,  sad-faced, 
unvital  woman  has  been  cheated  of  her  birthright ; 
she  needed  a  tender  and  sympathetic  encourage- 
ment in  youth,  and  having  reached  a  certain  age 
and  not  having  married,  she  should  be  put  in 
financial  independence,  and  in  so  doing  the  parents 
help  themselves,  for  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  any- 
one to  have  a  failure  around  in  the  house.  Open 
the  cage  door  and  let  her  fly  out,  and  she  will  return 
with  a  harvest  of  a  richer  personality  ;  the  sad- 
faced  spinster  will  have  gone,  and  a  gracious,  liberal- 
minded  woman  will  have  taken  her  place. 


Let  us  assume  that  the  girl  has  been  educated  at 
one  of  the  big  schools  or  colleges.     During  term- 
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time  she  has  been  fully  occupied  with  studies  and 
games  and  the  stimulant  of  many  girls  of  her  own 
age  ;  the  holidays,  of  course,  spent  at  home,  which 
in  those  days  seemed  a  pleasant,  cheerful  place. 
The  fact  is  the  girl  home  for  the  holidays  is  a 
privileged  person  ;  amusements  are  considered  de 
rigueur,  and  the  holidays  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
visit,  and  she  is  treated  with  the  privileges  of  a 
visitor.  Then  she  comes  home  for  good.  At  first  all 
goes  well ;  she  must  be  rigged  out  in  new  kit  accord- 
ing to  her  parents'  means,  and  she  is  given  the 
social  amusements  within  her  parents'  scope.  She, 
however,  soon  finds  that  she  is  living  in  a  completely 
new  world.  At  school  she  was  perhaps  a  personage 
in  her  class  or  room,  she  played  some  sort  of  a  role  ; 
at  home  she  finds  there  is  no  real  place  for  her ;  her 
mother,  who  is  young  and  energetic,  not  only  prefers 
to  do  all  the  housekeeping  herself,  but  will  not  even 
allow  the  daughter  to  pour  out  tea  or  answer  notes 
of  invitation  ;  the  flowers — one  and  only  duty — 
are  given  her  to  arrange.  Her  father,  who  used  to 
be  amused  at  her  bold  sallies  in  talk  as  a  schoolgirl, 
now  from  time  to  time  checks  and  snubs  her, 
because  having  more  time  she  has  been  reading  and 
imbibed  superficially  ideas  which,  although  harm- 
less, he  does  not  hold  with. 

There  are  homes  where  everything  is  organised 
on  lines  to  suit  the  father ;  only  friends  are  invited 
that  he  approves  of,  and  worst  of  all  only  subjects 
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of  conversation  that  he  allows  ;  he  holds  the  cheque- 
book, and  doles  out  once  a  week  enough  money  for 
the  mutton  and  the  servants'  wages  ;  and  in  such 
families  the  women  find  themselves  saying  that 
black  ia  white  out  of  policy.  The  family  unit  of 
to-day  in  which  the  man  is  master  of  the  wife  and 
owner  of  the  children,  in  which  all  are  dependent 
on  him,  subordinate  to  his  enterprises  and  liable 
to  follow  his  fortunes  up  or  down,  does  not  supply 
anything  like  the  best  conceivable  conditions. 

But  to  return  to  the  girl  who  has  left  school  for 
good.  We  will  assume  that  she  is  neither  beautiful 
or  brilliant,  but  none  the  worse  for  that,  she  finds 
herself  brought  into  competition  socially  with  a 
host  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  superior  to  her- 
self ;  and  from  being  an  indulged  schoolgirl  in  the 
holidays  finds  herself  a  nobody  at  the  subscription 
dances  and  At  Homes  her  mother  takes  her  to.  We 
cannot  follow  her  step  by  step,  she  merely  gets 
older  every  year  ;  it  is  not  suggested  to  her  when 
young  to  take  up  a  career,  and  if  she  should  broach 
the  subject  she  is  met  very  likely  with  a  refusal, 
although  there  are  also  cases  where  the  parents 
have  suggested  to  the  girl  to  take  up  some  work 
and  offered  to  pay  for  a  training,  and  she  has 
refused  on  the  assumption  that  any  day  something 
interesting  would  turn  up  ;  she  therefore  begins  a 
life  of  what  I  will  call  the  old  maid's  progress. 

Very  likely  her  father  really  cannot  afford  to  pay 
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a  premium  for  her  training,  or  let  her  take  expensive 
lessons,  or  study  for  a  career.  If  so  I  would  like  to 
make  this  suggestion :  if  the  father  is  not  rich  and 
can  only  spend  a  certain  sum  on  the  daughter, 
would  it  not  be  to  her  advantage  if  instead  of  the 
usual  schooling  the  money  were  spent  on  a  technical 
training  for  a  profession  and  the  ordinary  geography, 
history,  and  arithmetic  were  let  slide  or  picked  up 
subsequently  ?  How  many  girls,  in  spite  of  school- 
ing, know  anything  of  real  value  when  they  leave 
school  ? 

It  is,  of  ,course,  taken  for  granted  that  the  girl 
will  marry ;  the  lives  of  other  girls  are  not  enough 
warning  to  the  parents,  who  take  the  matter  so  for 
granted  that  they  do  not  even  take  steps  to  find  a 
husband.  The  father  is  occupied  with  his  business, 
and  takes  the  attitude,  "  I  leave  all  that  sort  of 
thing  to  my  wife;  women  know  how  to  manage 
these  things  better  than  men."  The  mother  looks 
vaguely  around  for  marriageable  young  men,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  this  sort  of  thing  confides  to 
her  intimate  friend  that  "  Nowadays,  my  dear, 
there  are  no  young  men,  they  all  seem  to  go  abroad ; 
but  when  we  were  girls  I  recollect  there  were  plenty 
of  young  men  and  opportunities  of  meeting  them." 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  revolution  which 
society  has  undergone  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
generation.  Nowadays,  entertaining  and  the  giving 
of  parties  tend  more  and  more  to  become  centralised 
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in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  very  rich 
people  who  have  set  a  certain  luxurious  standard, 
both  in  town  and  country,  which  few  can  live  up  to, 
and  certainly  not  the  families  of  the  girls  we  are 
dealing  with ;  they  therefore  abandon  all  entertain- 
ing except  the  deadly  form  of  afternoon  "At  Homes," 
which  no  one  enjoys,  merely  serving  as  an  easy  way 
for  the  hostess  to  pay  off  her  social  debts. 

And  here  people  of  small  means  make  the  greatest 
mistake.  They  say :  "As  we  cannot  afford  to  give 
champagne,  therefore  we  cannot  give  dinners,  and 
as  it's  impossible  to  get  people  together  during  the 
season  it's  no  use  to  try." 

Why  must  the  upper-middle  classes  ape  the  so- 
called  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  Jews  ?  Why 
should  anyone  give  champagne  if  they  cannot 
afford  it  ?  And  also  why  invite  those  who  have 
already  many  engagements  ?  There  could  be  a 
great  deal  of  modest  and  pleasant  social  inter- 
course if  the  impossible  standard  of  the  wealthy 
were  abandoned.  There  are  a  great  many  people 
in  London  or  elsewhere,  young  men  included,  who 
have  not  got  rows  of  invitation  cards  on  their 
mantelpiece  and  who  would  gladly  go  to  a  simple 
dinner  with  genial  people ;  but  the  system  of 
entertaining  in  the  afternoon  is  so  much  simpler 
that  all  evening  entertaining  has  now  been  left  to 
the  wealthy,  who  year  by  year  set  the  standard  of 
luxury  and  extravagance  higher  ;   and  as  men  who 
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keep  office  hours  can't  go  out  in  the  afternoons, 
these  teas  and  "At  Homes"  are  gatherings  of 
women  with  a  few  very  old  men  and  an  occasional 
parson. 

Then  let  us  take  another  factor.  In  the  days  of 
our  mothers  and  grandmothers  there  was  less 
travelling  and  moving  about — people  lived  where 
they  lived;  now  they  live  like  birds,  always  on  the 
hop.  The  term  "week-end"  is  completely  modern ; 
the  former  generation  did  not  week-end,  and  the 
motor-car  has  done  more  towards  altering  and 
modifying  society  than  anything  else.  This  may 
appear  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  but  it  has  a 
distinct  bearing  on  it,  and  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  lives  of  the  girls  we  are  dealing  with,  and  for 
this  reason. 

Before  the  days  of  the  motor-car  and  facility  for 
travelling,  each  little  county  neighbourhood  had 
its  own  season :  in  summer  with  cricket  matches, 
tennis,  picnics,  village  fetes  and  sports  ;  and  in 
winter  there  were  winter  festivities  in  the  shape  of 
dances  and  modest  theatricals  ;  while  the  country 
houses,  both  large  and  small,  were  inhabited  by  their 
rightful  owners,  and  not  as  they  often  are  now, 
either  let  to  people  who  barely  return  the  calls  of 
the  neighbourhood,  or  else  standing  empty.  What 
we  therefore  come  to  is  this,  that  although  it's  very 
nice  to  be  on  the  hop  with  automobiles  and  week- 
end cottages,  there  remain  a  vast  residuum  of  those 
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who  can't  and  those  who  don't  enjoy  themselves  in 
this  way,  and  who  find  that  it  is  no  use  to  invite 
such  people,  as  they  generally  reply,  "I'll  come  if 
I  am  here."  And  so  those  who  can't  afford  to 
move  about  find  in  time  that  the  people  they  really 
see  are  those  like  themselves,  also  fixtures.  And  if 
we  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  chief  happiness 
of  life  depends  on  the  human  element  around  us, 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  unmarried  girl  with 
no  means  finds  her  human  element  whittled  down 
to  the  family  frumpy  set ;  wherever  she  goes  she 
meets  women — church,  shops,  bridge,  teas,  croquet 
parties,  and  when  her  mother  gives  an  "At  Home  "  or 
garden  party  there  are  90  per  cent  of  women  ;  her 
friends  are  girls  situated  like  herself,  and  if  she  has 
no  brothers  and  a  father  who  won't  chaperon  her, 
her  chances  of  making  agreeable  acquaintances  or 
meeting  some  men  are  very  small ;  that  is  why  she 
is  in  a  worse  position  to  what  her  mother  and 
grandmother  were  ever  in. 

All  this  is  nobody's  fault  at  all,  but  they  are 
factors  in  life  which  go  to  complicate  the  position 
of  the  unmarried  girl.  Moving  about,  or  buying  of 
books,  or  special  studies  all  represent  life  in  some 
shape.  The  fatal  thing  about  so  many  homes  is 
the  monotony,  and  the  sameness  of  the  friends  who 
come.  Even  a  little  gathering  makes  things  no 
better,  as  the  guests  are  all  replicas  of  each  other, 
generally  tea-party   women  ;    and  the  everlasting 
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chit-chat  over  the  teacups  does  not  suffice  or  satisfy 
a  more  complex  nature.  Heraclitus  has  said  that 
all  things  are  in  a  flax  or  change.  The  trouble  in 
many  lives  is  that  there  is  no  flux,  no  change. 

Then  there  is  another  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
girl  of  to-day  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
that  of  her  mother  and  grandmother :  namely,  that 
of  dress.  This  is  far  more  important  than  it  may 
sound.  How  costly  and  extravagant  the  dressing 
in  the  present  day  is  to  what  it  was,  judging  by  the 
fashion  papers  of  the  past.  Then  the  materials  all 
seemed  so  stout  and  serviceable,  the  hats  so  small 
and  modest,  and  a  small  fur  tippet  and  muff  did 
service  for  many  years.  Now  all  this  is  changed ; 
vast  sums  are  spent  on  dress,  and  even  the  children 
are  more  expensively  clothed  to  what  they  used  to 
be  ;  and  it  simply  means  nowadays  that  those  who 
can't  afford  to  dress  take  a  back  seat,  which  can  be 
reckoned  as  another  social  handicap — for  it  is  only 
the  well-placed  woman  who  can  afford  to  neglect 
her  appearance,  the  unknown  girl  depends  a  great 
deal  on  outward  appearance.  Or  else  the  girl 
orders  the  clothes  and  gets  into  debt,  or  if  she  dare 
not  get  into  debt  she  is  continually  envying  the 
better  turned-out  woman.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  dress  in  a  town  like 
London  on  the  idle  girl  who  is  kept  reminded  of 
what  she  hasn't  got  by  the  picture  papers  and  the 
shop  windows  and  the  illustrated  catalogues  which 
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come  by  post.  This  passion  for  dress  has  invaded 
every  class ;  the  maid-of-all-work  now  dresses  in  the 
fashion ;  the  two-buttoned  glove  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers are  over.  An  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
told  me  that,  as  a  girl,  she  went  to  the  court  balls  in 
a  frock  costing  18s.,  and  was  considered  as  well 
turned  out  as  any  other  girl  of  her  day  ;  but  this 
old  lady's  daughter-in-law  now  spends  approxi- 
mately £30  on  each  day  frock  ;  and  so  although  the 
new  ways  are  very  nice  for  the  rich  people,  they 
bear  with  great  irksomeness  on  the  poorer  ones. 

In  many  cases  this  lack  of  means  is  a  source  of 
great  temptation  to  a  girl.  There  are  some  feminine 
natures  that  cannot  resist  the  attraction  of  clothes, 
and  if  such  a  girl  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
who  offers  her  the  frills  and  furbelows  she  longs  for, 
nine  out  of  ten  will  succumb.  Parents  know  nothing 
of  all  this ;  they  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
frock  or  hat  is  really  quite  a  cheap  one,  or  bought 
at  a  sale,  etc.  It  does  the  girl  no  good  to  be  tempted, 
but  she  takes  the  gifts  without  any  affection  for 
the  man,  because  she  has  learnt  through  experience 
what  an  asset  a  becoming  frock  is  to  any  woman,  and 
how  well  cut  and  becoming  clothes  will  lift  her  out 
of  the  rut  of  the  rank  and  file  in  a  room.  She  has 
discovered  that  men  are  snobs  about  clothes,  that 
they  make  for  the  "  smart  lady  "  as  they  call  her, 
and  are  proud  to  be  seen  in  the  society  of  a  well- 
dressed   woman   who   confers  on   them   a   sort   of 
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reflected  glory.  And  so  she  takes  the  frock  or  the 
money  to  buy  it  with ;  but  if  she  could  buy  the 
things  for  herself,  or  were  absorbed  in  some  in- 
teresting enterprise,  the  temptation  would  be 
harmless. 


One  potent  cause  of  unhappiness  in  homes  is 
due  to  the  license  in  criticism  which  is  allowed  the 
various  members ;  this,  far  more  than  lack  of  means 
or  lack  of  wealth,  is  the  cause  of  so  much  unhappiness. 
Generally  the  trouble  dates  back  very  far,  and  is 
all  due  to  very  bad  bringing  up  in  childhood  ;  in 
some  families  children  are  born  into  a  jarring 
atmosphere.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
notice  what  goes  on  around  them — and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  very  soon  a  child  will  take  things  in — 
they  grow  accustomed  to  the  disputing  and  arguing 
of  their  parents,  who  do  not  check  themselves 
before  the  children,  as  it  is  assumed  they  are  either 
too  young  to  notice  or  else  they  are  just  the  children, 
and  the  matter  under  discussion  is  no  business  of 
theirs.  This  is  the  fatal  mistake.  The  Jesuits  say: 
"  Give  us  the  child  until  it  is  ten  years  old ;  no 
subsequent  training  after  that  can  unmake  our 
work."  The  little  child — while  apparently  playing 
with  its  bricks  on  the  floor — takes  in  and  retains 
for  ever  the  scenes  made  in  its  presence  by  its 
parents  ;    its  plastic  mind  absorbs  subconsciously. 
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The  child  is  playing  with  its  bricks,  is  talking  to 
itself  in  a  corner,  and  appears  not  to  notice  the 
disputing  parents.  But  perhaps  days  after,  the 
child  i  ill  repeat  almost  literally  to  a  tin  soldier  or 
a  doll,  the  phrases  word  for  word  which  the  parents 
used  during  the  altercation. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  tell  the  child  to  be  good  or 
polite  or  not  to  contradict,  with  such  examples  as 
angry  words,  facial  expression,  raised  voices,  and 
very  likely  tears  and  banging  of  doors  before  it ; 
no  child  is  ever  taught  anything  but  by  example  ; 
the  early  home  upbringing,  whatever  it  may  be,  sets 
the  stamp  on  the  children  for  ever  after  ;  it  is 
only  the  very  strong  natures,  or  those  with  great 
character,  who  can  subsequently  take  themselves 
in  hand  and  eliminate  the  bad  or  foolish  teachings 
and  precepts  they  received  in  childhood.  In  most 
cases  the  sapling  trained  to  grow  in  a  certain  way 
will  develop  along  those  same  lines  until  it  becomes 
a  tree.  It  is  not  so  much  anything  definite  that  is 
done  or  said  that  influences  the  child,  but  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  points  of 
view  from  which  life  is  regarded.  Children  register 
automatically  the  views  and  opinions,  or  lack  of 
views  and  opinions,  held  by  their  parents ;  they 
absorb  in  early  years  their  surroundings  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  do  the  air  and  their  food, 
and  become  the  product  of  what  they  hear  and  see 
in  the  same  way  as,  on  the  physical  plane,  the  well- 
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nourished  child  is  healthier  than  the  ill-nourished 
child.  Grown  persons  are  never  influenced  in  the 
same  way,  they  have  previous  experiences  and 
opinions  to  draw  on  to  weigh  against  what  is  being 
said  ;  but  the  child  not  only  has  no  knowledge  of 
life  outside  the  nursery,  but  takes  for  granted  that 
the  parents,  grown  up  and  awe-inspiring,  must  be 
right,  and  what  he  hears  in  his  home  and  from  his 
parents  must  be  the  usual  procedure  in  all  homes. 

In  happy  homes  the  children  and  parents  live  all 
together  in  such  harmony  that  the  pompous  line 
between  elders  and  juniors  is  seldom  drawn,  but  in 
unhappy  homes  the  parents  have  begun  the  life  of 
friction  before  the  children  were  born.  One  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  this  lack  of  harmony  is 
finance,  which  is  often  a  source  of  everlasting  and 
recurring  friction  ;  and  here  I  must  confess  that  it  is 
nearly  always  caused  by  the  wife,  who  as  a  girl 
was  not  trained  by  her  parents  to  ordinary  business 
methods  or  taught  in  youth  how  to  stay  within  a 
fixed  sum.  On  marrying,  she,  of  course,  concludes 
that  a  husband  will  give  her  all  that  a  father  could 
not.  The  husband  takes  for  granted  that,  being  a 
woman,  she  can  run  a  house,  hands  her  a  sum  he 
can  afford,  or  pays  a  cheque  quarterly  into  a  bank  and 
gives  her  a  cheque-book.  There  is  no  space  here  to 
go  into  all  the  familiar  but  quite  true  stories  of  the 
woman  who  thought  she  must  have  money  at  the 
bank  as  there  were  still  cheques  in  the  cheque- 
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book ;  or  the  woman  who,  when  told  by  the  bank 
she  had  overdrawn  her  account,  filled  in  a  cheque 
for  the  amount  due  and  paid  it  in  ;  our  point  is  the 
friction  in  the  homes.  The  husband  says  :  "  What ! 
more  money !  I  gave  you  £5  last  week."  "  Yes, 
but  that  was  for  the  weekly  books,  these  are  the 
monthly  bills."  Or  perhaps  a  bill  arrives  from 
Harrods  during  breakfast,  the  children  and  governess 
seated  round  the  table.  The  husband  exclaims  at 
the  length  of  the  bill,  and  says  irritably :  "What  is 
all  this  you  have  been  ordering ;  why  can't  you 
remain  within  the  sum  I  allow  you  ?  "  The  wife 
seizes  the  bill  and  running  her  eye  down  the  list 
exclaims  :  "  But  the  two  biggest  items  are  for  you  ; 
here  is  a  box  of  cigars  and  golf  clubs."  In  other 
words,  they  wrangle ;  the  children  meanwhile  stare 
open-eyed,  and  the  governess  looks  down  on  her 
plate. 

These  financial  wrangles  can  spring  up  at  any 
moment,  and  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
homes  are  conducted  on  a  hand-to-mouth  principle 
where  the  income  is  not  budgeted ;  in  the  homes  we 
are  now  speaking  of  they  don't  draw  up  a  schedule 
of  what  they  may  have  and  what  they  must  do 
without,  and  in  many  cases  the  woman  who  can't 
keep  within  her  allowance  is  the  very  woman  to 
whom  dress  is  a  source  of  never-ending  temptation. 
To  a  man  who  is  really  working  hard,  it  becomes  an 
extra  mental  strain  to  find  his  wife  is  incapable  of 
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sustaining  her  end  of  the  burden  ;  the  money  he 
gives  her  for  the  house  seems  to  melt  away  and  yet 
leave  a  lot  of  unpaid  bills  behind,  joined  to  rather 
indifferent  servants.  This  may  seem  irrelevant  to 
our  subject,  but  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  keystones 
of  the  fabric  of  the  home.  Many  an  unmarried 
daughter  has  been  a  child  in  such  homes  as  these, 
and  she  begins  life  with  the  conviction  that  she 
must  never  ask  her  parents  for  money,  as  that 
seems  the  Open  Sesame  for  all  that  is  disagreeable  ; 
and  it  also  teaches  her  to  creep  away  to  her  room 
when  father  and  mother  begin  to  talk  about  bills. 

There  is  also  another  fruitful  topic  of  discord  in 
many  families :  the  husband's  and  wife's  rela- 
tions. The  child  soon  gets  accustomed  to  hearing 
a  certain  inflection  in  the  voice  when  the  parents 
speak  of  your  people,  or  my  relatives.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  how  in  many  cases  a  wife  will 
expect  her  husband  to  marry  her  entire  family ;  many 
quite  ordinary  happy  marriages  are  spoilt  by  the 
wife's  insisting  on  her  relations  coming  to  stay  in 
batches.  In  a  country  neighbourhood,  a  very  quiet, 
shy  man  was  known  as  "  Jack  and  his  six  wives," 
because  the  wife  could  not  do  without  her  five 
sisters.  If  the  husband  doesn't  mind  it  is  all  right, 
but  perhaps  he  objects  to  this  influx  of  those  who  in 
times  of  discussion  are  ranged  on  the  wife's  side,  and 
so  putting  him  continually  in  a  minority  ;  perhaps 
he  objects  to  a  long  visit  from  a  mother-in-law  who 
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way  be  tad  If  <ting,  or  pompous,  in  which  case 

the  wife  assumes  the  injured  role  of  "Mayn't  I 
have  my  own  mother  to  stay  with  me?  "  and  the 
husband  replies,  "  Well,  but  couldn't  you  have  her 
during  the  fortnight  I  must  be  away  ?  She  would 
keep  you  company."  The  wife,  not  satisfied  to  leave 
it  at  that  and  determined  to  bring  these  two  people 
together  who  are  at  present  only  mildly  hostile, 
replies  :  "  But  mother  would  be  very  hurt  if  you 
were  not  here  to  see  her,  and  play  host."  So  the 
man  gives  in,  with  the  result  that  what  has  been 
mild  antagonism  between  himself  and  his  mother-in- 
law  becomes  decided  dislike.  There  is  the  woman 
who  obstinately  insists  on  forcing  her  husband  into 
strained  relationship  with  all  her  own  people,  by 
this  she  jeopardises  her  own  happiness  and  drives 
the  unfortunate  man  into  all  kinds  of  subterfuges 
in  trying  to  avoid  giving  offence.  Some  quality 
in  the  wife's  mother  or  sister  grates  on  the  man,  or 
he  is  merely  bored  at  having  to  listen  to  chatter 
which  never  includes  him  ;  he  by  no  means  wants 
to  separate  his  wife  from  her  own  people,  but  only 
to  be  allowed  to  dodge  their  visits.  This  a  tactful 
wife  understands,  and  in  not  forcing  these  people  to 
meet,  the  hostility  in  time  sinks  down.  But  the 
woman  who  continually  brings  forward  and  exalts 
her  own  family  to  those  who  find  the  whole  relation- 
ship unsympathetic,  alienates  the  affection  of  her 
husband  without  having  benefited  her  own  people. 
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It  is  here  that  the  children  come  in  again  ;  they 
grow  up  in  a  house  where  in  time  they  are  forced 
to  take  sides.  When  they  are  young  they  are 
confused  with  the  situation,  they  don't  understand 
why  Grannie  who  brings  them  such  nice  presents 
always  makes  father  so  cross,  or  why  mother  speaks 
as  she  does  of  Aunt  Emily.  They  soon  enough  learn 
that  Grannie  is  mother's  mother,  and  Aunt  Emily 
is  father's  sister.  As  the  girls  in  the  family  grow 
up  they  instinctively  take  sides,  as  the  blood  of 
both  parents  flows  in  their  veins,  and  as  they  are 
related  to  both  families  equally,  they  are  in  some 
senses  neutral ;  but  as  their  characters  develop 
they  experience  a  certain  bias  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  in  doing  so  ranging  themselves  instinc- 
tively on  the  mother's  or  father's  side,  and  when 
old  enough  taking  part  and  sides  in  the  family 
disputes,  and  so  the  seeds  of  discord  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  generation. 

This  is  the  worst  possible  atmosphere  for  any 
young  or  ardent  nature  to  grow  up  in  :  having  seen 
and  heard  their  parents  wrangle,  they  wrangle 
among  themselves  ;  there  is  the  depreciation  of 
small  talent ;  there  is  the  girl  who  canH  sing  before 
her  critical  aunts,  her  voice  takes  on  a  tremolo ; 
there  is  the  artist  whose  work  at  home  is  too  much 
criticised  by  those  who  can't  do  as  well.  The 
difference  between  a  girl  among  her  family  who 
underrate   her,   in   the   home   surroundings   where 
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from  childhood  she  has  been  reproved  and  pecked 
at — and  such  a  girl  away  and  among  friends  or 
strangers  is  simply  amazing.  The  sad  part  is  that 
the  family  never  realise  it ;  to  them  Mary  appears 
silent  or  ill-humoured,  merely  because  they  have 
made  her  so  ;  she  cannot  withstand  the  accumulated 
influences  of  all  the  past  years  in  her  home  ;  she 
is  the  product  of  her  parents,  of  their  teaching,  or 
lack  of  teaching,  of  their  example,  good  or  bad, 
of  the  chances,  or  lack  of  chances,  they  have  given 
her — in  fine,  she  is  their  handiwork,  and  should  the 
handiwork  prove  poor,  then  the  girl  has  no  chance 
of  improving  herself  until  she  is  released  from  her 
parents'  home  by  their  death  or  her  marriage, 

"  But,  if  I  may  venture  to  ask  this  question,  are 
parents  themselves  wise  enough  to  guide  the  young 
ones  ?  No  person  becomes  wise  by  time  or  chance. 
What  have  parents  done,  and  what  are  they  doing 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  rule  they  covet  and  fear  to 
lose  ?  What  books  do  they  read  ?  And  when  they 
travel,  is  it  with  any  coherent  idea  of  improvement 
beyond  a  vague  one  of  a  pleasant  holiday  ?  What 
discipline  is  there  of  mind,  or  temper,  or  thought ; 
and  how  few  middle-aged  women  are  able  to  pursue 
a  single  train  of  thought  without  wandering  ? 

"  Or  how  can  parents  be  fit  to  judge  in  the  delicate 
issues  of  young  lives,  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
if  they  spend  their  time  either  in  playing  games, 
or  muddling  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  going  to  tea- 
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parties,  where  there  is  no  one  better  informed  or 
wiser  than  anyone  else,  or  in  dawdling  round  the 
golf-links  with  a  lot  of  other  middle-aged  nonentities. 

"  And  as  the  girls  grow  up  they  soon  enough  dis- 
cover if  father  and  mother's  judgment  is  good  and 
sound,  and  if  so  only  too  glad  to  use  it ;  but  what 
they  rebel  against  is  the  assumption  which  says  : 
*  I  am  older  than  you,  and  must  therefore  know  best/ 
when  they  feel  instinctively  that  they  are  being 
badly  guided,  badly  taught,  and  badly  chaperoned. 
Mothers  who  want  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  must  have 
sound  judgment,  profound  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  immense  self-control."  The  mother  of  a  family 
regards  herself  as  superior  to  the  woman  who  has 
no  family,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
whole  point  lies  in  how  the  children  are  started, 
guided,  and  assisted  in  life  ;  and  the  woman  who, 
though  a  mother,  has  through  some  defect  of 
character  or  lack  of  wisdom  handicapped  her 
children  in  the  great  struggle  of  life,  is  no  better 
person  or  citizen  than  the  woman  who  has  no 
children  at  all. 

That  parents  mistrust  their  own  powers  or  their 
own  competence  to  help  and  advise  their  children 
is  only  too  apparent  from  the  correspondence  which 
I  have  received  on  this  subject.1 


1  See  the  chapter  on  Letters. 
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Then  we  have  the  question  of  the  family  holi- 
day. There  are,  of  course,  homes  where  no  definite 
"  holiday  "  is  taken  because  the  members,  not  being 
workers,  can  go  and  come  at  all  seasons.  But  we 
will  now  consider  the  father  who  works,  and  also 
lives  in  a  town,  and  who  therefore  takes  his  holiday 
in  the  usual  season,  August  or  September.  The 
family,  we  will  say,  consists  of  girls  who,  having  no 
money  at  all  of  their  own,  must  go  where  the 
parents  take  them.  In  this  case  one  of  two  things  is 
done :  either  the  family  are  accustomed  to  take  a 
house  at  the  same  place  every  summer — very  likely 
a  little  house  at  Broadstairs  or  Westward  Ho !  or 
else  every  year  the  same  argument  is  started  in 
July  as  to  whether  they  will  go  to  Switzerland  or 
the  French  coast,  and  it  ultimately  resolves  itself 
into  being  settled  by  what  father  wants.  And  this 
is  very  likely  as  it  should  be,  as  father  works  and 
earns  the  money,  and  it's  only  fair  that  the  worker 
and  breadwinner  shall  have  the  recreation  suited 
to  his  tastes  ;  but  in  any  case,  it  doesn't  matter 
where  they  go,  as  the  members  return  home  in  the 
autumn  tanned  in  face  but  no  "forrader"  in  the 
main  issues  of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  wherever  they  may  have  been 
they  have  carried  their  flag  with  them,  and  all 
their  little  habits  and  wants,  and  therefore  the 
change  has  been  only  change  of  air  or  locality,  but 
no  infusion  of  new  thought ;  they  live  and  work  in 
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a  groove,  and  then  they  take  their  holidays  in  a 
groove,  and  meet  wherever  they  go  exactly  the 
same  type  of  persons  as  themselves.  It  would  never 
suggest  itself  to  such  a  family  to  take  a  trip  down 
the  Danube,  or  do  all  the  English  cathedrals,  or 
the  chateaux  of  Touraine.  To  really  enjoy  such  a 
holiday  languages  are  needed ;  secondly,  a  real 
knowledge  of  history  and  architecture ;  and, 
therefore,  to  vaguely  start  off  for  a  country  not 
being  able  to  speak  the  language,  with  no  know- 
ledge of  its  history  and  no  interest  in  its  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  if  the  meals  do  not 
include  the  old  friends,  beef  and  mutton,  is  to 
defeat  the  ends,  and  the  holiday  would  be  no  holi- 
day. But  the  holiday  would  be  stimulating  and 
interesting  if  the  members  had  read  a  bit  and  learnt 
a  bit  about  other  countries  (from  other  sources 
than  newspapers).  If  the  girls,  for  instance, 
instead  of  playing  bridge  and  trimming  hats,  had 
been  studying  the  very  interesting  histories  of  the 
Italian  principalities  and  dukedoms,  to  which  study 
Art  is,  of  course,  affiliated,  and — assuming  they  live 
in  London — the  National  Gallery  and  the  British 
Museum,  joined  to  the  interesting  modern  books 
on  these  subjects,  could  equip  them  with  enough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  make  a  tour  of  the  less 
well-known  Italian  cities  the  most  interesting  one 
imaginable.  If  this  is  too  far  and  too  expensive, 
there  is  Holland  and  Belgium  close  to  our  doors. 
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The  Dutch  school  is  only  to  be  studied  properly 
in  Holland,  and  the  dead  cities  of  Belgium  with 
the  signs  of  their  faded  glory,  ending  up  in 
the  Ardennes  Forest ;  such  trips  would  bring  the 
girls  back  to  their  humdrum  home  with  a  newer 
outlook  and  fresher  ideas  and  the  whole  region  of 
art,  history,  and  architecture  unfolded  to  them, 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  study  one  of  these  without 
including  all  three  ;  they  are  three  Siamese  twins, 
and  explain  each  other  ;  the  person  who  studies 
art  and  architecture  divorced  from  the  history 
of  the  country  is  a  person  who  merely  looks  at 
pictures  or  looks  at  buildings,  nothing  more. 

And  so  to  come  back  to  the  girls.  If  the  father 
can  afford  it,  and  if  the  girls  were  qualified  for  this 
sort  of  thing  by  being  interested  and  taking  trouble 
to  learn,  why  not  give  them  a  sum  which  the 
exchequer  can  afford  and  say  :  "  Here,  my  dears, 
you  two  go  off  by  yourselves  and  make  your  little 
tour  abroad,  and  enjoy  it  in  your  own  way  "  ?  And 
if  the  girls  have  common  sense  they  will  be  able  to 
do  it  marvellously  cheaply,  for  hotels  and  pensions 
adapt  their  prices  to  the  class  of  clients,  and  two 
girls  in  simple  clothes  with  little  luggage  will  not  be 
overcharged. 


There  are  so  many  homes  in  England  consisting 
entirely  of  women  ;    the  widow  and  her  daughter 
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or  daughters  live  together ;  the  number  of  widows 
in  proportion  to  widowers  is  extraordinary.  These 
little  family  units  of  mother  and  girl  or  girls  are  to 
be  found  everywhere,  and  even  on  the  Continent 
the  English  widow  and  daughters  are  a  well-known 
feature. 

So  now  we  are  dealing  with  homes  where  there 
are  no  men ;  the  father  is  dead,  and  there  are  no 
brothers,  or  they  have  emigrated  or  are  abroad  on 
foreign  service.  In  such  homes  the  women  dete- 
riorate rapidly,  using  the  word  in  its  broad  sense. 
I  mean  that  when  women  living  together  are  neither 
rich  or  brilliant,  or  in  any  way  striking,  and  yet  have 
enough  money  to  live  on  in  a  certain  comfort  which 
absolves  them  from  the  stimulant  and  effort  of  work, 
they  follow  a  line  of  the  least  resistance.  There  is 
never  anyone  in  their  entourage  to  suggest  some- 
thing better  or  different,  and  in  time  they  cannot 
make  an  effort  or  concentrate  on  anything. 

There  was  once  a  family  of  girls  who  said,  "  We 
would  like  to  travel,  but  we  cannot  as  long  as 
father  lives."  Then  the  father  died,  and  the  friends 
said,  "  Now,  of  course,  you  will  travel."  They 
replied,  "  No,"  because  they  could  not  leave  the 
mother.  Then  the  mother  died,  and  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  at  last  live  differently ;  but  they 
renewed  the  lease  of  the  old  home,  and  said  they  could 
not  travel  now  as  they  had  a  house  on  their  hands. 

There   are   countless   hundreds   of   women   with 
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comfortable  incomes  who  lead  the  emptiest  lives. 
These  may  be  called  "groovists"  ;  the  whole  world 
of  study,  interest,  amusement,  helpfulness  to  others 
lies  open  to  them,  but  their  interest  gets  no 
farther  than  purely  personal  and  local  matters. 
Their  studies  are  confined  to  books  from  the  library, 
their  amusements  are  tea-parties,  bridge,  and  an 
occasional  theatre,  and  their  helpfulness  to  others, 
when  they  do  help  at  all,  is  limited  to  a  stall  at  a 
bazaar  or  a  subscription  to  a  charity. 

If  the  mother  and  daughter  are  both  groovists, 
then  there  is  no  tragedy.  But  there  are  homes 
where  the  energetic,  clever  mother  is  disappointed 
in  her  supine  log  of  a  daughter  ;  or  perhaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  a  girl  no  longer  very  young, 
who  is  beginning  to  realise  very  acutely  that  her 
best  years  are  passing  or  have  passed,  and  that  she 
has  nothing  to  show  for  them.  She  reviews  the 
past  and  present,  and  in  taking  stock  she  finds  that 
her  day  is  passed  in  housemaid's  work  in  the 
morning  and  trifling  pleasures  in  the  afternoon, 
and  she  suddenly  realises  with  piercing  distinctness 
that  she  must  marry  or  find  some  work.  There  are 
two  things  which  bring  this  home  to  her :  one  is 
that  her  mother  tells  her  frequently  that  "  at  your 
age  I  was  already  married  and  had  a  family  "  ;  and 
the  other  reason  is  tha't,  although  her  father  is  dead, 
he  has  left  all  the  money  to  the  widow  for  her  life- 
time, and  the  daughter  gets  a  small  allowance  for 
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dress  given  her  once  a  month.  (I  deal  farther  on 
with  the  dreadfully  stunting  effect  that  the  lack  of 
control  of  money  has  on  those  lives  incapable  of 
earning.) 

In  the  meanwhile,  until  she  finds  work  or  a  hus- 
band, the  jarrirg  home  atmosphere  waxes  instead 
of  wanes.  I  knew  a  case  where  the  daughter  was 
beautiful  and  gifted,  but  for  some  obscure  psycho- 
logical reason  so  ill  at  ease  with  her  mother  that  an 
extraordinary  stiffness  had  grown  up  like  a  barrier 
between  them,  which  nothing  apparently  could  re- 
move. This  mother  called  her  daughter  a  "  stone 
wall";  she  saw  the  girl  like  this,  and  yet  to 
every  other  soul  she  seemed  a  gracious  personality  ; 
in  this  case  the  mother  had  not  known  how  to  find 
her  daughter's  spirit  in  childhood  ;  and  in  all  the 
closest  human  relationships  it  is  the  beginnings 
which  determine  the  subsequent  course. 

There  are  certain  rare  but  happy  cases  where 
the  thirties  and  sixties,  the  widowed  and  unmarried, 
live  happily  together  ;  where  this  harmony  exists 
it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  all  criticism  and  fault- 
finding. The  mother  at  the  outset  has  assumed 
that  her  daughter  means  well,  and  that  if  she  does 
break  a  piece  of  china,  mislay  a  letter,  forget  an 
appointment,  or  fail  to  return  a  greeting  in  the 
street — that  these  lapses  are  inadvertently  com- 
mitted throi  gh  forgetfulness  and  are  treated  as 
such.    But  the  homes  where  these  lapses  are  mag- 
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nified  and  dwelt  on  are  homes  that  cannot  possibly 
be  happy. 

Or  perhaps  there  are  several  daughters  at  home, 
i  .n  h  having  different  tastes,  habits,  points  of  view. 
Our  is  perhaps  a  little  cleverer  than  the  others, 
one  a  little  prettier,  one  receives  a  few  more  invita- 
tions than  the  others,  or  has  a  greater  knack  in 
choosing  hats  ;  these  trifling  differences  can  easily 
be  magnified  into  disputes  in  a  home  where  there 
is  no  wise,  controlling  hand,  no  real  self-respect 
and  dignity.  Women  living  together  have  their 
worst  sides  called  to  the  surface ;  they  need  the 
society  of  men  as  much  as  men  need  that  of  women  ; 
but  men  can  always  satisfy  their  need  for  women's 
society,  even  if  it  be  among  the  unworthy  sort  whom 
they  could  not  bring  to  their  mother's  house.  But 
women  have  no  alternative  but  men  of  their  own 
class,  and  these  they  often  do  not  meet  through  one 
cause  or  another,  except  the  much-quoted  curate. 

There  was  once  a  home  where  five  women  of  three 
generations  lived  together — the  widowed  grand- 
mother, the  widowed  mother,  and  three  unmarried 
daughters ;  and  when  the  married  daughter  came 
on  a  visit  with  her  little  girl,  it  made  seven  women 
of  four  generations,  and  they  were  all  living  per- 
manently together.  Nature  abhors  this  herding 
together  of  women ;  each  is  individually  charming, 
but  when  crowded  together  the  worst  features  of 
each  come  to  the  surface.     And  here  we  reach  a 
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point :  such  a  state  of  things  bears  hardest  on  the 
unmarried  girls ;  the  mother  and  grandmother 
have  had  their  life  and  have  had  a  run  for  their 
money,  so  to  speak,  and  retain  a  certain  position. 
The  unmarried  woman  living  in  a  house  which  is 
not  hers,  and  surrounded  by  other  women,  has  no 
position  at  all.  If  the  house  is  small  and  there  is 
only  one  drawing-room  she  can  never  see  a  friend 
privately,  she  is  smothered  by  the  rest  of  the 
family.  It  may  sound  like  the  veriest  trifles,  but 
there  is  not  even  a  cosy  chair  for  her,  as  the  older 
women  or  a  visitor  must  have  the  best  seats  ;  she 
never  sits  at  the  head  of  a  table  ;  never  plays  the 
gracious  role  of  hostess  with  all  that  that  implies  ; 
she  has  her  tea  and  coffee  poured  out  for  her,  her 
beef  and  mutton  carved  for  her,  she  seems  to  have 
no  definite  status,  but  is  rather  in  the  position  of  a 
visitor  without  the  privileges  and  exemptions  a 
visitor  has. 

In  a  very  quiet  country  neighbourhood  there 
lived  a  widow  and  four  daughters  in  a  little  house  ; 
the  widow  had  chosen  the  house  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  on  purpose  to  fit  her  old-fashioned 
furniture  which  she  did  not  want  to  part  with. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  shape  of  the  rooms 
exactly  suited  the  cupboards  and  bookcases,  and 
so  the  house  was  taken  on  the  strength  of  that  in  a 
locality  where  the  four  unmarried  girls  could  neither 
find  work  or  husbands.    Women  have  now  won  for 
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themselves  the  right  to  live  their  lives  under 
normal  and  happy  conditions,  and  those  who  have 
brought  them  into  the  world  and  have  placed  them 
where  they  are  are  morally  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
they  do  live  free,  normal,  and  happy  lives. 


In  many  cases  a  man  may  be  very  taken  by  a 
pretty  girl  at  some  party  and  asks  the  girl  if  he 
may  call ;  she  is  quite  pleased  that  he  should  do 
so,  but  dreads  the  result.  She  is  forced  to  announce 
the  visit  to  the  family,  as  if  she  did  not  do  so  her 
strange  conduct  would  be  commented  on  for  days. 
So  having  announced  the  expected  visit  of  Mr. 
Tompkins  the  rest  of  the  family  promptly  change 
their  frocks  and  group  themselves  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  anticipation  of  Mary's  new  friend.  Well, 
Mary's  new  friend  comes,  he  is  taken  minute  stock 
of  by  the  mother,  who  sees  in  him  a  potential 
husband.  She  seats  him  next  to  her  and  conducts 
a  conversation  which  consists  in  asking  him  ques- 
tions. "  And  where  do  you  live  ?  "  is  the  first  one  ; 
the  mother  also  officiates  at  the  tea-tray.  This 
leaves  Mary  and  her  sisters  nothing  to  do  but  sit  quite 
quiet,  look  foolish,  and  hand  cakes  to  a  man  who 
doesn't  want  cakes. 

He  goes  away  and  wonders  why  that  pretty  little 
girl  who  interested  him  so  much  at  Mrs.  So-and-so's 
At  Home  seemed  dull  and  rather  stiff  in  her  own 
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house,  and  concludes  that  the  acquaintance  is 
hardly  worth  continuing.  In  the  meanwhile,  after 
the  front  door  has  banged  on  him,  Mary  has  to 
sustain  an  intermittent  fire  of  slightly  disparaging 
remarks,  ending  up  with  her  mother's  "I'm  sur- 
prised he  did  not  ask  you  to  tea  with  him,  Mary  ; 
I  suppose  he  was  afraid  to,  as  you  were  so  silent, 
and  men  like  a  girl  who  can  talk." 

Poor  Mary,  who  is  a  chatterbox  outside  the  family, 
has  been  dying  to  talk  ;  the  friendship  has  been 
killed  by  the  family  crowd.  But  with  a  little  real 
tact  and  kindness  how  different  it  all  could  be. 
If  the  mother  considers  her  presence  essential  she 
might  limit  the  crowd  to  herself  and  Mary  ;  the 
other  sisters  can  go  out,  and  the  old  aunt  and  the 
intimate  friend  who  usually  haunt  the  little  house 
need  not  be  invited  for  just  that  afternoon.  Then 
the  mother  might  let  Mary  pour  out  the  tea,  an 
occupation  for  the  fingers  will  give  a  shy,  self- 
conscious  person  confidence,  a  man  who  is  nervous 
clings  to  his  hat  and  plays  with  it ;  a  girl  who 
knows  that  every  word  she  says  is  being  listened 
to  by  her  critical  family  will  get  some  confidence  by 
pouring  tea  and  handing  cups. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  the  girl  has  a  father,  and 
in  calling  the  young  man  finds  his  little  lady  pre- 
siding herself  over  the  tea-tray  and  chaperoned 
only  by  a  father,  who  just  for  once  has  given  up  the 
club  to  do  his  daughter  a  service,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  family  suppressed  for  the  afternoon.  I  am 
well  aware  that  a  father  working  hard  in  the  city 
or  in  a  Government  office  cannot  play  chaperon 
to  his  daughter  at  tea-time,  but  my  remark  applies 
to  those  men  who  are  frankly  idle  and  who  spend 
every  afternoon  at  the  club  with  whist  or  bridge — 
there  are  such  men,  if  there  were  not  the  clubs 
would  cease  to  exist.  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
chaperon  has  become  wellnigh  extinct,  but  it  will 
often  be  to  the  advantage  of  a  girl  if  she  can  produce 
a  man-of-the-world  father  in  lieu  of  a  room  full  of 
women.  A  father  can  also  be  of  great  help  to  a 
girl  in  a  ballroom  if  he  is  friendly  and  has  the 
social  instinct.  He  can  give  his  daughter  his  arm 
and  walk  her  about,  and  can  more  easily  find  her 
partners  ;  an  elderly  mother  is  forced  to  remain 
seated  in  a  corner  and  sometimes  ignored.  Where 
there  is  bonne  camaraderie  and  good  fellowship  be- 
tween father  and  daughter  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
for  the  girl  socially  than  the  mother  can.  Moreover, 
if  a  girl  goes  alone  to  a  dance  with  her  mother  and 
gets  plenty  of  partners  she  feels  in  duty  bound  to 
see  that  her  mother  is  also  enjoying  it  and  not 
neglect  her  too  much,  but  if  she  goes  with  her  father 
she  knows  he  can  look  after  himself  in  every  sense. 
It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  friendships  and  love 
affairs  must  have  a  beginning,  and  that  if  beginnings 
are  made  too  difficult  the  thing  dies  at  birth.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  young  men  seek  so  much 
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and  so  often  the  society  of  what  I  will  briefly  call 
stage-girls.  They  are  not  actresses  or  dancers  or 
singers,  because  they  can't  act  or  dance  or  sing  ; 
but  they  are  pretty,  well-dressed,  and  free  and  easy, 
and  in  taking  one  of  these  girls  out  to  supper  or  a 
motor  drive  on  Sunday  the  man  knows  he  has  not 
got  to  face  a  room  full  of  relations,  some  of  whom 
are  tongue-tied  and  all  are  taking  stock  of  him. 
So  he  finds  Topsy  or  Sadie  of  musical  comedy  a 
much  better  investment  for  an  evening  amusement. 
She  is  gay,  well-dressed,  and  cheeky,  and  the  young 
man  hasn't  to  sit  up  and  talk  polite  platitudes  to  all 
her  elderly  women  relations. 

Let  the  parents  see  to  it.  If  the  girl  is  not  very 
rich  or  very  beautiful,  and  lives  surrounded  by 
women  relations,  the  parents  must  adopt  a  different 
procedure  if  they  want  her  to  marry. 

In  houses  where  the  girls  have  not  got  a  sitting- 
room  of  their  own  it  would  help  matters  if  they  were 
allowed  the  exclusive  use  of  the  drawing-room  one 
evening  a  week  to  entertain  their  own  friends  in 
their  own  way.  Could  not  the  parents  just  for  that 
evening  sit  in  the  dining-room  and  leave  the  girls 
to  invite,  free  from  parental  control,  their  girl  and 
young  men  friends  ?  Every  drawing-room  has  a 
piano  ;  this  would  mean  a  musical  evening,  as  one 
of  the  crowd  will  surely  play  or  sing ;  and  a  tray 
with  light  refreshment  is  all  that  is  needed.  These 
sort  of  informal   evenings   help   young  people  to 
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know  each  other  and  make  friendships  without  the 
inevitable  restraint  imposed  by  the  presence  of  an 
elder  person  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  I  believe  the  custom 
of  the  girls  using  the  drawing-room  once  a  week  for 
themselves  prevails  in  America. 


There  are  also  homes  where  even  if  the  women 
want  to  take  up  some  work  or  study  they  find,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  "  they  haven't  the  time." 
Since  we  all  have  the  same  twenty-four  hours  to 
dispose  of,  this  is  due  to  the  handicap  they  impose 
on  themselves  of  house-cleaning.  There  are  two 
rocks  close  together,  and  the  average  woman  of 
small  means  comes  to  grief  on  either  one  or  the 
other — the  rocks  of  cleaning  either  too  much  or 
too  little.  One  woman,  being  an  excellent  house- 
keeper, spends  the  morning  in  impeding  the  efforts 
of  her  servants,  her  view  is  that  they  must  be  helped. 
So  this  is  what  takes  place.  Every  day  a  different 
room  is  "  turned  out/'  a  technical  term  which  means 
that  all  the  little  trifling  objects  which  fill  an 
average  drawing-room  or  bedroom  must  be  dusted 
and  brushed  and  then  carried  to  an  adjacent  room, 
and  while  the  housemaid  brushes  the  carpet  the 
lady  flicks  off  the  dust  from  the  pictures  with  a 
feather  broom.  Then  when  the  room  is  cleaned 
all  the  little  gimcracks  are  brought  back  again  and 
reinstated  in  their  places,  and  as  the  dust  and  dirt 
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are  so  tactless  as  to  return  with  wearisome  fre- 
quency this  manoeuvre  is  repeated  through  the 
entire  year. 

The  second  rock  which  causes  shipwreck  is  the 
other  extreme  of  indifference  ;  here  the  woman 
has  given  up  the  struggle  of  coping  with  the  ever- 
recurring  dust  and  smuts,  the  servants  with  a  slack 
mistress  are  slack  themselves.  The  dust  and 
atmosphere  are  allowed  to  do  their  work  on  the 
ornamental  gimcracks  which  no  civilised  woman 
is  able  to  do  without,  so  this  is  a  house  where  the 
stair-rods  are  loose  and  it  is  not  wise  to  look  in 
corners.  This  is  the  result  of  a  custom  in  the  entire 
civilised  world  of  filling  the  best  rooms  with  what 
are  ambiguously  called  ornaments.  From  castle 
down  to  the  cottage  this  law  prevails,  and  a  drawing- 
room  where  the  tables  are  littered  with  odds  and 
ends  confers  in  some  obscure  way  a  brevet  of  taste 
on  the  owner. 

All  these  things,  little  pictures,  brackets,  photo- 
frames  all  over  the  walls,  ornaments,  china  on 
the  tables,  old  carpets  covered  by  old  mats, 
mats  on  the  tables,  little  broken  odds  and  ends 
hidden  away  in  corners,  vases  holding  two  drops  of 
water  which  must  be  continually  replenished, 
silver  and  brass  which  in  damp  climates  must  be 
cleaned  every  day — all  this  must  be  kept  clean 
either  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  or  allowed  to  go 
dirty.     If  the  ornaments  and  pictures  were  really 
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beautiful,  or  it  the  little  tasteless  gimcrarks  are 
really  kept  clean,  nothing  could  be  said  ;  but  when 
the  ornaments  are  unbeautiful,  and  when  there  are 
not  enough  hands  to  shake  out  the  little  mats  and 
pass  a  duster  over  the  many  shiny  little  objects,  it 
in (;ins  that  the  presiding  genius  of  the  house  must 
(it her  sell  her  soul  in  servitude  to  her  duster  and 
broom  or  else  let  the  dust  and  moth  come  in.  But 
the  multiplicity  of  objects  in  a  house — things  very 
often  so  old  and  worn  out  that  they  are  difficult  to 
keep  clean — serve  very  often  as  a  potent  lever  in 
the  hands  of  a  mother  who,  because  it  amuses  her 
to  clean  and  dust,  wishes  to  force  her  daughter  into 
housemaid's  work,  who  very  likely  has  different 
tastes  and  prefers  music  or  reading.  And  as  this 
sort  of  work  must  be  done  every  day,  and  of  neces- 
sity in  the  morning,  it  cuts  a  big  slice  out  of  the 
working  day,  and  is  fatiguing,  unstimulating  work. 
After  a  morning  of  beating,  dusting,  carrying  up 
and  down,  nailing  up  little  objects  which  the  broom 
has  knocked  off  the  walls,  after  such  a  morning  it 
becomes  difficult  to  work  with  benefit  or  pleasure 
at  something  more  intellectual,  the  spiritual  forces 
seem  exhausted  by  the  trivialities  of  the  morning, 
and  this  in  turn  followed  by  a  family  lunch,  where 
the  members  who  have  chanced  to  escape  from  this 
work  are  told  how  dirty  such  and  such  a  room  was, 
and  how  those  who  have  cleaned  it  have  been  busy 
ever  since  breakfast,  and  also  the  remarks  the  sweep 
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made  to  the  cook  about  the  chimney,  etc.  But  if 
only  there  could  be  less  things — I  do  not  know  how 
else  to  call  the  heterogeneous  mass — if  it  could  but 
become  the  custom  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the 
household  and  exchequer  on  a  few  really  handsome 
ornaments  or  pictures,  which  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  value  would  be  lasting,  what  at  first  would 
be  felt  to  be  a  bareness  would  in  time  become  a 
simplicity  to  which  the  grateful  eye  would  grow 
accustomed,  and  with  less  things  to  keep  clean  and 
mend,  the  riddle  of  how  to  keep  a  house  nice  with 
few  hands  would  receive  its  answer,  and — and  this 
is  the  point — remove  a  source  of  friction  between 
the  mother  who  wants  her  daughter  to  be  a  house- 
maid, and  the  girl  who  would  rather  be  something 
else. 

I  heard  of  a  house  where  three  very  pretty  girls 
were  made  by  their  mother  to  wash  the  plates  and 
silver  after  every  meal  although  they  kept  a  gardener 
and  groom,  but  the  parlourmaid  had  been  dismissed 
for  economy,  and  as  it  had  been  her  duty  to  wash 
the  silver  in  the  pantry  so  now  the  daughters  were 
made  to  do  it,  as  the  silver  was  considered  too 
priceless  to  be  washed  in  the  kitchen.  But  it  never 
occurred  to  the  parents  of  these  good-looking  girls 
that  something  better  or  different  could  be  done 
with  them  than  washing  forks  and  spoons  ;  re- 
garded merely  as  an  investment  it  would  have  paid 
the  parents  to  make  the  cook  wash  the  spoons  and 
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forks  and  help  the  girls  to  find  work  more  suited 
to  their  talents  and  appearance. 


It  may  be  urged  that  things  are  quite  different 
now,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  present 
day  for  a  mother  to  turn  her  three  daughters  into 
unwilling  housemaids,  as  freedom  for  women  is  the 
keynote  of  the  age.  But  this  much  talked-of  thing 
has  been  won  only  by  the  energetic  and  forceful 
character,  she  has  loosened  a  bar  in  the  cage, 
shaken  it  out  and  flown  ;  but,  putting  these  aside, 
there  yet  remain  a  vast  crowd  of  girls  who  live  in 
homes  where  the  standard  of  thought  and  point  of 
view  still  remains  that  of  the  Jane  Austen  period 
in  everything  but  games  and  exercise.  The  educa- 
tion of  girls  has  improved  without  the  circum- 
stances of  their  life  having  improved  with  it,  the 
bedrock  facts  of  the  home  life  haven't  altered,  her 
position  has  not  advanced  with  her  personality, 
and  in  little  country  towns  and  cathedral  closes 
it's  a  brave  girl  who  will  speak  out  her  thoughts. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  old  and  obscure  forces  at 
work  hindering  what  she  considers  her  progress. 
Her  father  is  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  her  mother 
is  High  Church  and  religious  or  evangelical  and 
narrow  ;  there  are  family  traditions  and  family 
standards  that  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  question, 
she  dares  not  either.    In  such  homes  love  is  divorced 
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from  passion,  and  both  ignored  unless  accompanied 
at  once  by  a  wedding-ring.  She  never  gets  to 
know  any  men,  as  she  mustn't  make  a  friendship 
unless  the  man  proposes  instantly.  In  the  mean- 
while she  mustn't  work  on  new  lines.  If  she  must 
work  then  it  has  to  be  in  the  overcrowded  profes- 
sions such  as  nursing  or  music,  or  in  some  other 
groove  which  custom  has  now  made  respectable. 
The  woman — not  young  girl — in  the  present  day 
finds  the  restrictions  and  lack  of  space  in  the  home 
cramping  both  to  mind  and  body,  she  is  so  anxious 
for  greater  scope  for  her  energies  which  threaten  to 
atrophy  if  not  speedily  used,  she  longs  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  I  will  live  here  or  I  will  live  thus."  The  daily 
round  and  common  task  are  proving  insufficient  for 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  are  homes  where  everything  is  sacrificed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  boys,  the  money  is  saved  and 
scrimped  so  that  they  may  have  a  good  start  in  life, 
and  if  there  are  girls  in  the  family  they  have  to  be 
sacrificed.  This  is  only  apparent  to  the  girl  and  the 
boy  when  it  is  too  late.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the 
boy  doesn't  quite  see  what  his  sister  has  to  do  with 
his  future  prospects  or  how  they  can  affect  her  one 
way  or  the  other  ;  the  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
doesn't  realise  at  the  time  that  she  is  being  given 
a  poor  education,  because  poor  educations  are  cheap, 
nor  at  that  young  age  does  she  dream  of  thinking 
or  asking  if  her  parents  are  saving  for  her  at  all ; 
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the  girl  and  the  boy  do  what  they  are  told — the  boy 
to  take  up  the  profession  chosen  for  him  and  the 
girl  to  follow  the  line  laid  down  for  her,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  have  reached  grown-up  years  that 
they  both  realise  that  too  much  has  been  spent  on 
the  boy  and  too  little  on  the  girl.  But  very  often 
the  girls  with  splendid  loyalty  are  accomplices. 
I  heard  of  a  case  where  eight  girls  were  earning  their 
living  so  that  the  money  which  otherwise  the  parents 
would  have  to  spend  on  their  maintenance  at  home 
could  be  expended  on  putting  the  boys  in  the  navy  : 
the  girls  worked  so  that  the  boys  might  afford 
careers  of  gentlemen.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  on  how  much  of  woman's  self-sacrifice  the 
English  army  and  navy  is  built  up  on. 


Then  there  is  the  dreariness  of  one  daughter 
living  alone  with  a  widowed  mother  who  is  a  partial 
invalid  or  malade  imaginaire  requiring  constant 
attention.  These  couples  are  everywhere,  but 
particularly  in  seaside  towns  ;  where  on  a  sunny 
morning  may  be  seen  the  tragedy  of  the  Bath  chair, 
the  mother  in  the  Bath  chair,  the  daughter  looking 
quite  as  old  walking  next  to  it.  There  are  very  grim 
faces  to  be  seen  at  these  seaside  places  or  watering 
spas  ;  the  old  and  very  often  vicious-looking  parent 
escorted  on  the  walks  or  to  the  churches  by  tired 
elderly  looking  daughters,  not  tired  with  real  work, 
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but  that  dreadful  tiredness  of  never  having  lived 
or  loved  or  worked.  Why  should  it  be  a  sort  of 
unwritten  law  that  if  a  girl  does  not  marry  she 
becomes  the  slave  of  despotic  parents  ?  The  boy 
whether  married  or  not  lives  his  own  life,  but  the 
girl  as  the  years  go  on  becomes  a  domestic  drudge, 
an  unpaid  servant,  an  outlet  and  safety  valve  for 
the  ill-humour  or  irritability  of  her  old  mother,  on 
whom  she  must  be  in  constant  attendance.  Perhaps 
she  is  really  useful  and  necessary,  or  perhaps,  like 
those  at  Court,  there  are  no  fixed  duties  but  just 
to  stand  about  in  case  of  need.  If  the  old  woman 
has  no  daughters  or  they  are  married  she  hires 
someone  else,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

In  many  cases  of  the  couples  on  the  sea-front 
the  old  woman  is  erect  and  strong,  masterful  in 
conversation,  she  may  be  about  seventy ;  but  it  is 
the  younger  woman  who  looks  the  elder,  because 
on  her  face  with  its  inexperienced  eyes  is  written 
self-sacrifice  and  obedience.  These  qualities  are 
supposed  to  beautify  the  human  countenance,  but 
they  do  not  in  the  case  of  the  tired  and  dreary- 
looking  daughter.  She  has  had  to  give  up,  had  to 
give  in.  For  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  her  life 
has  been  a  routine  which  never  varies,  she  never 
escapes  ;  and  if  she  had  enough  courage  left  to 
take  a  little  holiday  alone  she  would  not  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do  ;  she  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  her  chains  and  accepted  them.    But  what 
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does  she  go  through  when  alone  ?  We  won't  even 
ask  ;  all  grief  is  sacred,  or  should  be.  Sometimes 
she  looks  into  a  mirror  or  takes  up  a  photograph  of 
herself  as  she  used  to  be.  She  looks  ten  or  twenty 
years  older  than  she  is,  and  feels  not  only  old  in 
body,  but  broken  in  spirit. 

The  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reached  the 
beauty  of  white  hair  and  has  passed  the  awkward 
borderland  of  middle-age  into  the  dignity  of  old  age  ; 
she  very  likely  dresses  in  a  style  that  suits  her  ;  she 
wears  becoming  lace  draped  on  her  white  hair,  she 
sits  in  comfort  and  pomp  on  her  sofa,  or  is  drawn 
out  in  her  Bath  chair ;  when  visitors  come  she  makes 
use  of  them  as  an  additional  outlet  to  talk  over  her 
complaints,  her  new  cure,  or  her  opinion  of  the 
services  at  the  church,  and  as  such  ensconced  in 
arm-chair,  well-dressed  and  dictatorial,  she  plays 
a  role. 

But  the  elderly  daughter — dispirited  with  the 
monotonous  walk,  and  dressed  the  entire  year  in 
coat  and  skirt,  whose  hair  is  also  grey,  but  not  a 
pretty  white,  she  who  should  be  in  the  prime  of 
life  is  an  old  and  useless  woman,  like  an  instrument 
grown  rusty  and  mute  through  lack  of  playing  on. 
Even  had  she  freedom  she  could  not  now  work  and 
compete  with  younger,  more  efficient  women  ;  and 
when  her  mother  does  die  she  will  then  have  still 
less  to  live  on,  as  some  of  the  income  is  a  widow's 
pension,  and  she  will  just  become  one  of  the  great 
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army  of  submerged  women  who  have  never  lived  at 
all,  and  who  form  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  provincial  towns  and  suburbs,  and  whose  only 
emotional  outlet  is  chatting  over  the  tea-cups  with 
similar  women,  or  excess  of  religious  zeal. 

Oh,  the  church-going  of  the  sad  and  lonely  ! 
What  stories  the  pews  and  chairs  could  tell  if  they 
could  speak  ;  and  in  some  frantic  desire  to  reach 
closer  to  heaven  and  so  gain  some  ends  these  women 
will  often  change  their  religion.  What  prayers  have 
been  said  in  those  quiet,  dark  corners  among  the 
flickering  candles  ;  what  vows  have  been  made  ; 
what  hopes  buried  !  And  all  this  immense  amount 
of  emotion  squandered,  lost  on  the  air,  a  motive 
force  capable  of  so  much  and  having  done  so  little, 
and  all  for  want  of  a  little  money  or  a  little  love  or 
a  little  scope. 

"  Of  the  love  that  you  poured  forth,  dear  friend, 
in  vain — like  a  cup  of  water  in  the  wide  and  thirsty 
desert — but  it  was  all  your  life  to  you.  Do  you 
dream  that  it  is  lost  ?  Perhaps  it  is — it  may  well 
seem  so  just  now  to  you — yet,  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  so."  1  These  lives  are  just  facts  which  can  be 
seen  any  day  anywhere  by  those  with  sympathy  to 
look  beneath  the  surface. 

I  know  a  case  of  an  elderly  woman  whose  husband 
and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  refuse  to  live  with 
her,  all  except  the  eldest  daughter.  The  mother  was  a 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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malade  imaginaire  all  her  life,  and  although  their 
means  were  very  small  and  no  money  at  all  was 
spent  on  the  girls'  education  she — the  mother — 
having  money  of  her  own,  was  able  to  maintain  a 
pony  and  donkey  so  that  she  could  drive  out  every 
afternoon  during  the  entire  year  in  all  conceivable 
weathers  (she  was  not  a  cripple)  ;  everything  in  the 
little  house  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  her  com- 
fort, and  as  she  could  not  bear  the  slightest  noise, 
themaid-of-all-work  was  not  allowed  to  do  any  sweep- 
ing or  cleaning  until  the  afternoon  when  the  lady 
was  out,  with  the  consequence  that  no  servant 
would  remain.  This  is  many  years  ago  now :  one 
daughter  in  despair  has  become  a  nun,  the  other 
a  missionary  ;  the  woman's  husband  will  not  live 
with  her,  but  takes  another  small  house  or  rooms 
near  by,  and  therefore  on  the  eldest  daughter  alone 
falls  the  entire  weight  of  daily  and  hourly  ministra- 
tion to  the  worst  of  all  human  types — the  old,  self- 
indulgent,  querulous  woman  who  has  lived  all  her 
life  according  to  a  routine  to  suit  herself,  and  from 
which  life  each  member  of  the  family  has  in  turn 
broken  away,  leaving  the  entire  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  ;  and  with  every  succeeding  year 
making  the  burden  heavier :  women  don't  get 
kinder  suddenly  when  they  are  old,  they  get  worse  ; 
some  take  a  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  on  those  they 
know  are  in  their  grasp.  They  know  that  the  grey- 
haired  daughter  can't  escape,  she  has  no  money  and 
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no  strength  to  find  work,  and  her  sense  of  honour 
(not  affection)  keeps  her  at  her  post. 

There  are  thousands  such  as  she,  all  over  the 
civilised  world  ;  these  wasted  lives  form  the  ob- 
verse of  civilisation.  In  smaller  and  less  important, 
less  advanced  countries  there  are  no  conditions  such 
as  these ;  it  will  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  the  toll  we  pay  for  our  Empire. 
There  is  many  an  elderly  spinster  who  deserves  the 
V.C.  as  much  as  any  man,  more  so.  The  V.C.  is  won 
under  conditions  of  the  highest  stimulant — mental, 
physical,  and  moral — before  the  eyes  of  other  men, 
friend  and  foe  alike,  for  if  there  had  been  no  one  to 
see  the  act  it  could  not  be  reported  on.  All  deeds 
of  valour  presuppose  an  audience  ;  the  whole  thing 
is  over  quickly,  and  ultimately  a  cross  is  pinned  on 
his  coat  by  the  sovereign. 

But  the  woman  V.C.  who  has  no  letters  after  her 
name,  how  has  she  earned  it  ?  In  the  first  place, 
by  a  life  of  utter  obscurity,  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  soldier's  life.  The  heroism  which  she  displays 
is  not  a  physical  heroism  of  a  moment  due  to  good 
health  and  ambition.  But  it  is  the  heroism  of  living 
day  by  day,  year  in  year  out,  until  the  grave  closes 
over  her,  a  life  which  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  life. 
Hers  is  daily,  hourly  heroism  maintained  all  the 
year  round,  and  that  is  why  she  is  a  V.C.  although 
she  cannot  write  the  letters  after  her  name. 
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There  is  a  practice  which  obtains  in  some  families 
of  excessive  letter  writing ;  this  can  be  and  very  often 
is  a  source  of  unpleasant  disputes.  In  former  days, 
when  personal  correspondence  was  the  only  means 
to  those  living  in  the  country  of  hearing  news  of 
any  kind,  the  long,  chatty  letter  had  its  justification ; 
letter- writing  was  a  real  art,  and  as  the  franking 
was  very  expensive  and  had  to  be  paid  by  the 
recipient,  it  behoved  the  writer  to  write  what  was 
of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  And 
so  those  who  lived  in  towns  sent  the  current  gossip, 
Court  news,  or  scandal  to  their  friends  in  the  country 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  ;  and  the 
letters  as  such  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
reproducing  in  the  memoirs  and  lives  of  those 
days. 

But  now  everything  is  different  and  the  facilities 
for  letter- writing  are  universal.  We  no  longer  have 
to  cut  a  quill  before  beginning,  or  scatter  sand  for 
blotting-paper,  or  bother  with  a  wafer  or  sealing 
wax  ;  anyone  can  now  sit  down,  dash  off  a  letter, 
stick  on  a  penny  stamp,  and  throw  it  into  a  pillar- 
box  ;  and  although  this  is  very  convenient  it  also 
has  its  dangers.  The  people  who  write  a  great  deal 
of  private  correspondence  are  by  the  mere  facts  on 
the  surface  not  the  busy  ones ;  if  they  had  work  or 
absorbing  occupations  they  could  not  afford  the 
time  for  long,  chatty,  irrelevant  letters,  nor  would 
the  recipient  have  leisure  to  read  them  if  she  were 
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also  a  very  busy  woman  ;  that  being  the  case  the 
contents  of  the  letters  generally  consist  in  purely 
family  and  personal  affairs,  and  therefore  con- 
stitute a  certain  danger.  If  all  that  were  written 
had  been  said  viva  voce  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  misunderstanding  ;  in  talk  there  is  the  tone  of 
voice,  facial  expression,  a  quick  reply  or  explana- 
tion smoothing  away  difficulties  as  they  arise.  By 
letter  all  is  different,  and  the  letter  very  often  creates 
an  entirely  false  impression  because  the  personality 
of  the  writer  is  absent.  The  one  who  receives  the 
letter  sits  down  and  replies  in  a  surprised  or  hurt 
strain  ;  the  original  writer,  equally  astonished,  writes 
back  irrelevancies,  and  so  it  goes  on  and  very  likely 
causes  a  serious  breach  and  all  because  the  first 
letter  was  too  long,  too  rigmarolish.  Short  letters 
containing  news  and  a  few  words  of  real  affection 
are  far  safer  than  pages  of  irrelevancies. 

In  some  families  this  practice  of  undue  letter- 
writing  is  aggravated  by  all  the  members  exchanging 
with  each  other  their  correspondence,  and  so  letters 
intended  for  one  person  alone  are  read  and  circu- 
lated among  a  great  many  who  were  never  intended 
to  read  them.  If  the  letters  which  are  sent  about 
like  books  in  a  circulating  library  were  written,  for 
instance,  from  the  absent  brother  in  Thibet  with 
accounts  of  his  adventures,  or  from  the  sister 
studying  art  in  Rome,  there  would  be  an  excuse  for 
this  practice ;  but  when  these  letters  contain  adverse 
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comments  on  some  member  or  members  of  the  family, 
and  by  circulation  ultimately  reach  that  member, 
then  this  practice  has  no  justification  at  all,  and  is  a 
source  of  potential  friction  to  those  foolish  enough 
to  exchange  private  correspondence.  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  what  is  written  is  written ;  the  spoken 
word  can  be  explained  away  or  even  denied,  but 
not  the  words  in  handwriting. 


As  regards  what  is  known  as  society,  society  has 
now  become  a  business,  a  trade  one  may  say  ;  it  is 
a  cutlet  for  a  cutlet,  and  nothing  else.  A.  gives  a 
dinner-party  and  invites  ten  people,  fully  expecting 
that  those  ten  people  will  invite  A.  in  return.  This 
therefore  implies  ten  separate  invitations.  Should 
there  be  those  among  the  ten  who  have  not  returned 
the  civilities  they  are  invited  once  again,  and  if  it  is 
then  seen  that  they  do  not  or  cannot  respond  they 
are  dropped  as  useless  ;  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
society  is  now  conducted.  Formerly  there  were 
persons  who  were  asked  out  universally  on  account 
of  their  conversational  powers  and  were  not  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  in  return.  But  no  one  con- 
verses now  in  the  sense  which  our  forbears  used 
the  word ;  for  one  thing  there  is  no  time  and  the 
parties  are  too  big  and  ungainly,  and  for  another 
thing,  there  is  no  one  to  lead.  I  firmly  believe  that 
although  the  salon  and  the  conversationalist  have 
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become  extinct,  both  could  be  revived  by  the  right 
woman. 

But  this  is  beside  the  mark.  Our  point  is  that  the 
person  who  is  invited  out — both  man  and  woman — 
is  the  person  who  invites  ;  even  the  spoilt  young 
man  has  to  do  his  share,  no  matter  how  humble  this 
may  be,  or  be  left  out  in  time.  A  young  man  who 
goes  out  at  all  in  society  can  always  give  a  little 
theatre  party  or  tea  at  his  club  ;  the  point  is  not 
so  much  the  value  of  the  entertainment  as  the  good- 
will manifested.  Society — as  Emerson  says — needs 
wholesoul,  hearty  people,  people  who  want  to  do 
their  share  and  not  shirk  it,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  can  afford  a  good  club  and  comforts  if  it  is  seen 
that  he  accepts  everything  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  return  civilities,  in  time  he  is  dropped  ;  society 
exacts  her  toll. 

If  this  is  the  case  of  the  man,  what  of  the  girl 
who  is  not  in  a  position  to  entertain  at  all,  and  whose 
people  either  can't  or  won't  ?  Probably  can't.  She 
comes  into  the  social  arena  empty  handed  ;  she  is 
not  musical,  because  the  amateur  drawing-room 
performer  has  become  extinct,  as  no  one  would 
listen  to  her,  so  our  girl  brings  no  music  with  her. 
She  is  of  no  particular  importance,  her  people  go 
nowhere  and  do  nothing,  so  she  slips  out  of  things 
or  rather  never  was  in  them . 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  of  how  difficult  it 
is — nay,  impossible — for  a  girl  to  make  a  set  for  her- 
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self  ;  if  she  has  no  set  to  inherit  from  her  parents, 
she  begins  operations  with  no  material  to  work  on. 
This  very  important  thing  is  so  often  neglected  by 
the  mothers,  they  drift  along  with  the  handful  of 
intimate  friends  and  near  relations  quite  satisfied 
for  themselves  ;  then  when  the  girl  comes  out  she 
finds — not  having  thought  of  it  before — that  her 
mother  has  no  real  visiting  list.  The  people  she 
knows  may  be  very  kind-hearted,  agreeable  persons, 
but  they  in  no  sense  constitute  a  set,  and  so  the  girl 
has  no  nucleus  of  houses  to  visit  at  where  she  is 
invited  by  the  hostess  out  of  regard  to  the  mother  ; 
she  finds  there  are  neither  town  houses  or  country 
houses  where  she  is  invited  because  of  the  hostess's 
friendship  for  her  mother.  She  notices  that  other 
girls  are  in  a  naval,  or  military,  or  legal,  or  ecclesias- 
tical, or  musical  set,  and  she  is  in  none  of  these,  be- 
cause neither  mother  nor  father  had  cultivated  any 
definite  tastes,  or  perhaps  being  bored  by  strangers 
have  allowed  themselves  to  drift  out  of  society  they 
were  in  when  they  were  first  married.  There  is 
nothing  so  useful  to  a  girl  as  a  good  visiting  list  of 
her  mother's  to  fall  into.  The  friends  that  she  makes 
as  a  girl  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  tend 
to  be  isolated  individuals  picked  out  here  or  there, 
because  they  attract  her  or  seem  sympathetic  ; 
but  the  mother's  visiting  list  of  middle-aged  people 
form  a  working  basis  of  people  who  know  all  about 
the  girl,  and  where  this  list  is  lacking  a  girl  will  find 
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herself  a  few  "laps"  behind;  and  all  through  life, 
even  when  she  marries  (unless  she  marries  a  very 
great  personage)  she  will  find  it  wellnigh  impossible 
to  catch  up  with  those  who  started  under  fairer 
auspices. 

As  a  young  woman,  the  mother  has  been  appar- 
ently fully  occupied  with  her  house  and  family, 
which  are  no  doubt  the  occupations  suited  to  a 
woman.  The  girl's  mother  has  had  her  day,  but 
never  having  cultivated  real  tastes,  and  taking  no 
interest  outside  her  home,  her  social  tastes  at  a 
certain  age  gravitate  to  other  women  situated  like 
herself.  In  theory  it  is  very  well  that  a  woman 
should  stay  at  home  and  look  after  her  menage; 
but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  only  women  who 
can  permit  themselves  this  easy  sort  of  life  (for  the 
stay-at-home  life  is  the  easiest  of  all  lives)  is  the 
mother  of  boys  who  can  shift  for  themselves.  If 
girls  are  to  have  any  sort  of  look-in  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  mother  must  begin  to  cultivate  the 
right  sort  of  society  when  they  are  still  in  the  cradle. 

If  the  mother  is  so  occupied  with  household 
matters  she  will  not  really  join  her  husband  in  his 
pursuits,  or  even  know  or  care  very  much  about 
his  work,  the  line  of  cleavage  is  very  distinct;  he 
attends  to  his  work  and  she  attends  to  her  house. 
The  parents  are  both  wrapped  up  in  the  children, 
whose  pretty  prattling  ways  suffice  them  for  amuse- 
ment ;   the  father,  only  too  glad  to  throw  off  work, 
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plays  with  the  children  on  returning  home.  It  is 
considered  an  ideal  home,  as  they  mutually  suffice 
each  other  and  no  visitors  or  outside  people  are 
needed.  I  have  heard  such  women  say  :  "I  am 
quite  independent  of  society,  my  husband's  and 
children's  needs  fully  occupy  me."  And  so  they 
just  drift  out  of  society,  and  when  the  girl  grows  up 
and  comes  out  there  are  no  houses  of  a  definite  status 
for  her  to  visit  at ;  this  she  does  not  realise  at  all 
until  she  has  left  school,  and  is  actually  launched — 
or  rather  not  launched.  But  what  she  does  find  in 
lieu  of  real  society  is  her  mother's  familiar  set. 
These  are  persons  who  may  be  both  kind  and  nice, 
but  they  have  no  position  of  any  sort  anywhere, 
they  are  of  no  use  to  her  at  all ;  in  a  way,  they  keep 
off  a  different  set  which  the  girl  may  try  to  encourage. 

A  house  gets  more  or  less  a  name  for  the  sort  of 
people  frequenting  it,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often 
said  that  it  is  impossible  to  mix  antagonistic  ele- 
ments, and  so  the  busy  and  clever  and  gay  who 
are  accustomed  to  intellectual  conversation  will  not 
go  to  a  house  where  the  habitues  are  neither  well- 
read  or  well-informed,  and  where  the  talk  is  habitu- 
ally family,  personal  talk. 

Many  an  ambitious  girl  realises  this  state  of  affairs 
when  it  is  too  late  to  alter  things.  She  has  all  sorts 
of  hopes  and  ambitions  which  are  natural  to  youth, 
and  then  she  finds  that  she  is  single-handed  and 
that  her  mother's  set  are  only  women  whom  in  time 
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she  realises  as  being  quite  useless  to  help  her  in  any 
way.  These  women  are  all  out  of  touch  with  the 
world  of  real  events  and  real  people,  which  is  one 
reason  why  they  have  so  much  leisure,  and  this 
leisure  permits  them  to  sit  about  talking  and  doing 
little  bits  of  needlework  which  amply  suffices  them, 
as  they  are  all  middle-aged  or  elderly  ;  but  the 
ambitious  girl,  nursing  a  variety  of  projects  and 
taking  her  tone  from  the  few  clever  people  she  has 
managed  to  know — she  chafes  at  her  mother's 
women  lunch-parties  and  the  monotony  and  same- 
ness of  their  talk. 

Had  the  mother  been  less  domestic,  had  she 
looked  ahead  and  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  kept  in 
society,  had  she  in  a  slight  measure  neglected  her 
house  to  cultivate  wider  interests  this  would  have 
brought  her  into  touch  with  real  men  and  women, 
real  events,  real  important  happenings,  and  as  such 
of  infinite  use  to  the  daughter.  A  cultivated  mind 
is  a  sort  of  skeleton  key,  and  the  lives  of  the  limited 
and  the  uncultivated  are  like  culs-de-sac,  they  lead 
nowhere.  Many  a  girl  on  leaving  school  full  of 
plans  and  enthusiasm  has  her  hopes  slowly  crushed 
by  the  discovery  that  her  parents  have  always  lived 
in  this  cul-de-sac  and  that  she  must  do  the  same. 

All  the  mental  turmoil  that  the  daughter  goes 
through  is  incomprehensible  to  the  mother  who 
finds  at  a  certain  age  that  the  only  society  she  really 
cares    for    are    the    women   like    herself,   because 
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familiarity  and  custom  make  intercourse  with  them 
easy  ;  she  knows  no  men  at  all,  and  in  this  world 
the  girl  is  expected  to  be  content.  She  must  feign 
an  interest  in  what  old  Miss  So-and-so,  Mrs.  So-and- 
so,  or  Aunt  Emily  says  and  does  and  wears. 

These  women  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  ignorance, 
they  are  reckoning  without  nature  ;  they  are  exact- 
ing from  the  unmarried  girl  the  same  interest  in 
trivialities  that  they  themselves  feel.  Meanwhile 
every  fibre  in  the  girl's  nature  cries  out  against  this 
forced  interest  and  forced  civility  to  persons  who, 
she  feels  instinctively,  are  so  many  handicaps  to 
her  progress.  It  is  the  old  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

Although  it  is  often  said  that  the  way  to  amelior- 
ate the  lives  of  women  is  to  improve  their  education, 
or  educate  on  new  lines,  yet  none  of  this  is  of  much 
use  if  the  home  in  which  the  girl  lives  does  not  keep 
step  with  the  changes  going  on  outside  the  home. 

In  the  struggle  now  going  on  among  women  for 
larger,  fuller  life,  for  greater  realisation  of  their  own 
powers,  for  greater  opportunities  for  serving  their 
own  sex,  the  quiet,  stay-at-home  girl  without  a  penny 
of  money  of  her  own  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  is 
assumed  that  as  her  parents  provide  her  with  every- 
thing, that  as  her  meals  appear  with  regularity  on 
the  table,  and  her  pocket-money  is  paid  her  monthly, 
and  that  as  she  goes  out  to  tea  with  all  her  friends 
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in  turns,  plays  a  little  tennis  in  the  summer  and  a 
little  rinking  in  the  winter — that  all  is  done  and 
provided  that  need  be. 

Nevertheless  as  her  life  advances  her  position 
becomes  often  a  very  painful  one,  because  the  home- 
life  has  been  no  preparation  for  life  as  it  is,  and  as 
it  has  to  be  faced  ultimately  by  nearly  everyone. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  average  home  is  a 
place  where  trivialities  assume  a  prodigious  import- 
ance. There  are  homes  where  nothing  but  trivialities 
are  thought  of  or  spoken  of  ;  this  puts  the  girl  out 
of  touch  and  out  of  focus  with  the  world  outside  her 
own  front  door.  Nothing  can  give  more  happiness 
than  a  large  family  all  united  in  devotion  to  each 
other,  but  it  also  has  this  result  that  the  girl  who 
thinks  her  sisters  the  prettiest  in  the  world,  who 
regards  her  father's  remarks  as  oracular,  and  who 
thinks  her  brother  confers  an  honour  on  the  Govern- 
ment office  in  which  he  is  employed — will  find 
ultimately  that  the  big  world  outside  her  home  do 
not  share  her  views. 

There  are,  of  course,  homes  which  constitute  a 
liberal  education  to  those  living  in  them,  homes 
where  the  head  of  the  family,  distinguished  for  his 
work,  gathers  around  him  his  co-workers,  men  of 
light  and  learning,  the  conversation  at  such  dinner 
tables — no  matter  how  simple  the  food — acts  on  the 
younger  members  as  a  stimulant  and  incentive 
which  remains  with  them  and  is  apparent  through 
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life.  I  think  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
in  nearly  all  memoirs  of  distinguished  women  a 
debt  is  always  paid  to  the  stimulating  and  in- 
structive conversation  heard  or  listened  to  during 
youth  in  the  parents'  home.  The  phrase  "  I  shall 
never  forget  all  the  interesting  people  who  crowded 
round  my  father  and  whose  conversation  I  was 
allowed  to  listen  to  as  a  child/'  occurs  in  nearly  all 
memoirs  of  distinguished  or  useful  women.  Or  if 
not  precisely  this,  then  they  pay  a  liberal  tribute 
to  the  wise  hands  and  tender  hearts  who  guided  and 
moulded  them  with  a  view  to  life  as  it  is. 

It  is  just  because  the  home  has  this  extraordinary 
power  and  privilege  of  moulding  the  individual  at 
a  time  of  life  when  moulding  is  possible,  that  it  is 
time  we  now  considered  why  the  home  does  turn 
out  so  many  failures,  so  much  abortive,  useless  life. 
It  may  be  said  that  everyone  can't  be  brilliant  or 
clever,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  every  father 
and  householder  to  collect  around  him  the  leading 
spirits  of  his  age.  But  there  is  nothing  truer  than 
that  "  like  goes  to  like,"  and  by  some  sifting  pro- 
cess due  to  the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion  the 
people  who  habitually  come  to  a  house  are  more  or 
less  replicas  of  each  other  ;  and  therefore  those 
who  work,  those  with  intellectual  interests,  those 
who  are  public-spirited  and  vital  seek  the  society 
and  gravitate  to  those  who  are  living  on  the  same 
plane  as  themselves.     On  the  other  hand,  houses 
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where  no  interest  is  taken  in  anything  but  personal 
family  affairs  and  daily  trivialities  are  homes  where 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  a  girl — if  she  wishes 
to — to  rise  above  the  daily  round  and  trivial  task 
and  strike  out  a  better  line  for  herself.  In  such  a 
home  a  girl  never  hears  anything  of  wide  or  universal 
interest  talked  of,  the  talk  always  circles  about  the 
daily  doings  of  the  individual  members,  which  in 
this  case  mean  little  domestic  duties,  shopping  and 
teas  for  the  women,  and  the  usual  grind  or  routine 
work  for  the  men. 

In  such  homes  no  one  ever  reads  for  instruction  ; 
the  halfpenny  daily  paper  and  the  illustrated  six- 
penny magazine  and  the  library  novel  are  all  that 
is  read.  There  are  plenty  of  books  in  the  bookcases, 
but  these  are  considered  merely  ornamental.  Most 
homes  have  a  library  subscription,  and  where  this 
is  the  case  all  the  sensational  books  in  circulation 
are  read  ;  but  there  are  two  distinct  ways  of  reading, 
one  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  amusement  or  for 
passing  the  time,  and  the  book  when  finished  is 
exchanged  for  another  one  and  the  contents  of  the 
first  book  forgotten  the  moment  the  second  has  been 
opened.  The  other  method  of  reading  is  to  have 
cultivated  some  definite  tastes  and  interests  and 
read  with  the  object  of  assimilating  more  data  on 
these  subjects. 

The  interests  of  a  reader  may  be  wide  and  varied ; 
and  to  bring  the   question   down  to  the   girl,  she 
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reads  novels  which  would  do  her  no  harm  if  she  read 
with  a  view  to  learning  a  little;  and  not  merely 
being  amused.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
fiction  in  the  present  day  written  by  very  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women,  and  it  is  just  this  fiction 
which  could  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
girl  living  in  the  backwater  of  the  quiet  home  ;  for 
although  ostensibly  fiction,  it  is  based  on  the 
author's  experience  and  as  such  constitutes  life. 
It  is  a  way  of  learning  the  motives  and  temptations 
of  a  varied  crowd  of  persons  whose  counterpart  the 
girl  does  not  meet ;  every  truly  written  book  dealing 
with  the  human  heart  and  all  the  beautiful  and  ugly 
things  which  go  to  make  up  the  human  personality 
is  a  valuable  document  if  studied  as  such  and  not 
regarded  merely  as  an  amusement  between  dinner 
and  bedtime. 

And  therefore  we  reach  this  point,  in  the  homes 
where  no  clever  public-spirited  people  ever  come, 
where  the  members  although  mutually  loving  each 
other  never  get  beyond  the  oft-trodden  groove  of 
small  things,  where  no  books  are  read,  and  where 
none  of  the  members  know  anything  or  care  any- 
thing of  the  world-wide  social  movements  now  agita- 
ting society,  such  homes  are  bound  to  turn  out  a 
class  of  girl  or  woman  who  only  realises  her  position 
when  too  late  to  alter  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  or  interesting 
than  the  contrast  between  the  atmosphere  in  a  house 
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where  the  women  read,  cultivate  their  minds,  work 
for  others,  and  where  the  talk  is  interesting  and 
varied,  and  a  house  where  the  women  do  nothing 
but  keep  the  house  clean  and  have  tea  and  bridge 
with  each  other.  Everything  will  be  the  same  on 
the  surface,  the  same  food,  the  same  clothes,  but 
the  spiritual  and  mental  atmosphere  will  be  totally 
dissimilar,  and  the  difference  lies  in  the  presence  or 
in  the  lack  of  vitality.  In  one  home  vitality  is 
radiated,  it  had  been  generated  by  activities  which 
are  not  ignoble,  by  stimulating  contact  with  other 
workers,  by  a  sort  of  incessant  comparing  of  notes, 
of  the  polishing  of  the  intellect  through  learning 
of  what  others  are  doing,  and  by  the  goodwill  with- 
out which  nothing  real  or  lasting  is  done. 

And  to  feel  and  do  thus  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  be  out  in  the  streets  all  day  in  hat  and  boots ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  successful  worker  has  been  and  is 
still  the  thinker.  Thought  is  the  basis  of  all  action, 
and  to  think  effectively  one  must  be  quiet.  There 
are  times  to  be  busy  and  there  are  times  to  sit  still 
and  be  quiet. 

The  other  home  not  only  lacks  vitality  but  it 
actually  fatigues  those  living  in  it,  who  although 
living  in  it  are  not  of  it.  In  these  homes  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  surface  bustle  and  come  and  go, 
the  members  priding  themselves  on  never  being 
quiet.  But  it  is  a  fatiguing  bustle  without  any 
real  result,   without   real    gaiety,    the    come    and 
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go  leads  to  nothing ;  it  is  the  coming  and 
going  of  people  who  are  incessantly  out  and 
about  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
intimate  callers  will  drop  in  at  all  hours  to  discuss 
some  trivial  project  or  merely  to  hear  if  there  is 
any  news.  In  such  houses  the  servants  are  badly 
trained,  and  so  there  is  a  great  deal  of  running  up 
and  down  stairs  doing  little  things  which  could  well 
have  been  done  quickly  in  the  morning  with  better 
organisation.  There  is  something  about  homes  such 
as  this  which  almost  defies  analysis,  but  although 
they  seem  to  have  plenty  of  life  because  the  bell 
rings  frequently  and  conversations  are  shouted  up 
and  down  stairs,  yet  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
members  have  almost  nothing  to  show  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  which  every  human  being  pos- 
sesses, and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  only  what  is 
tangible,  but  day  succeeds  day,  and  year  succeeds 
year,  and  these  people  remain  the  same,  a  few  more 
grey  hairs  and  that  is  all.  But  the  members  in  a 
vital  house  are  never  the  same,  they  are  always 
going  on,  examining  and  rejecting  new  ways  of 
thought,  welcoming  others  with  helping  hand,  and 
giving  themselves  ;  and  yet  it  is  just  in  their  homes 
that  all  the  comforts  will  be  found  so  essential  to 
mental  activity. 

"  .  .  .  Compared  with  this  atmosphere  of  high 
and  sustained  direction,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
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quality  of  the  family  he  saw  was  the  quality  of 
an  agitated  ragbag.  They  had  thought  nothing 
out,  they  seemed  to  believe  everything  and 
nothing,  they  were  neither  religious  nor  irre- 
ligious. In  the  place  of  a  religion  they  had  the 
decaying  remains  of  a  dead  Anglicanism  ;  it 
afforded  them  no  guidance,  but  only  vague  pre- 
tentions ;    they   had   no   standards.     Mr.   

wanted  to  be  tremendously  respected  and  com- 
plimented by  everyone  and  get  six  per  cent  for 

his   money.     Mrs.    wanted   things   to   go 

smoothly  ;  the  young  people  had  a  general  indis- 
position to  do  anything  that  might  !  look  bad/ 
but  otherwise  have  a  J  good  time/  But  they  had 
no  test  for  a  good  time,  and  so  they  fluctuated  in 
their  conceptions  from  day  to  day."  * 

1  H.  G.  Wells. 


THE   GIRL   AT   HOME 

"The  most  difficult  art  in  the  world  is  the  art  of  being 
a  daughter." — Bishop  Crkighton. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  dealt  with  the  home,  we 
will  now  see  what  types  of  girl  the  home  has 
produced.  The  restlessness  now  so  apparent  in 
women's  lives  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
but  there  is  a  main  cause  which  runs  like  a  thread 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  their  lives,  appearing 
and  reappearing  :  namely  the  striving  after  one  of 
three  things. 

We  have  first  and  foremost  the  political  striver ; 
I  will  not  dwell  on  this  very  controversial  subject,  as 
this  book  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics  ; 
but  even  so  it  is  quite  impossible  to  write  a  book 
dealing  exclusively  with  women  and  girls  and  ignore 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  great  woman 
movement,  or  to  ignore  those  who  go  to  jail  for 
their  convictions  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  so- 
called  heretic  women  went  to  the  stake  in  the  past 
for  their  religion.  We  will  leave  it  at  that,  other 
and  far  abler  pens  than  mine  deal  with  this  subject. 
We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  two  other  classes  of 
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seekers  :  she  who  wants  a  home  and  husband,  and 
she  who  wants  work,  and  we  find  that  these  are 
equally  denied  their  desires,  the  one  through  force 
of  numbers  and  the  other  from  over-competition 
or  the  wrong  bringing  up  in  youth. 

We  often  hear  that  this  small  and  over-populated 
country  contains  a  million  and  a  half  more  women 
than  men  :  this  surplus  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  women  coming  under  one  of  these  three  headings  : 
the  political  seeker,  the  home  seeker,  and  the  work 
seeker,  and  if  the  striving  to  attain  these  goals 
prove  fruitless  for  the  majority,  which  is  the  case  at 
present,  it  will  be  quite  plain,  without  labouring  the 
point,  that  this  great  crowd  of  educated  women  who 
are  denied  the  three  main  outlets  of  energy  which 
are  open  to  men  constitute  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity and  a  suffering  to  themselves. 


The  older  generation  of  women  of  to-day  are  fond 
of  saying  that  woman's  sphere  has  always  been  and 
will  always  be  the  domestic  sphere,  and  they  quote 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  in  support  of  this. 
But  surely  they  must  be  aware  that  women  in  great 
numbers  can  no  longer  do  this  sort  of  work,  for  it 
has  receded  from  them  like  a  tide.  These  women 
are  in  the  same  position  as  the  hand  weavers  of  the 
past,  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  invention 
of  machinery.  The  employer  found  that  one  machine 
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tended  by  one  person  could  turn  out  the  same 
article  by  the  thousand  more  quickly  and  more 
cheaply  than  by  the  old  method  of  human  hands. 
There  is  now  a  machine  which  will  embroider 
thirteen  dozen  handkerchiefs  at  the  same  time.  So, 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  knit  stockings  for  the 
entire  family ;  the  family,  in  fact,  prefer  to  buy  the 
cheap — or  dear — well-made,  smooth,  machine  hose 
to  the  bulky  hand-knitted.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
women  to  labour  laboriously  at  hand-made  lace,  for 
the  imitation  lace  is  extraordinarily  pretty  and 
cheap  and  varied.  There  is  no  need  in  small  house- 
holds to  make  jam  or  pickles  or  even  cakes  (our 
grandmothers  had  to  make  these  things  or  go  with- 
out) ;  no  need  now  to  cure  hams  or  bacon,  the  grocer 
sends  it  nicely  cut  in  thin  rashers  ;  and  for  another 
reason,  the  small  modern  houses  and  flats  have  no 
accommodation  for  preparing  and  curing  food  on  a 
large  scale — there  is  no  need  to  brew  or  distil  or 
make  simples  or  remedies,  the  chemist  and  homoe- 
opathy supply  our  needs.  Woman's  own  sphere  of 
work  has  been  taken  from  her  by  mechanical  inven- 
tion, and  by  quicker  means  of  transport,  and  by 
the  many  new  inventions  superseding  human 
labour. 

Even  in  farms  the  wife  no  longer  has  to  provide 
food  on  the  large  scale  for  the  labourers  which  her 
predecessors  had  to,  because,  here  again,  machinery 
enables  the  farmer  to  work  his  land  with  less  hands. 
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There  are  fewer  servants  kept  than  there  used  to  be, 
wages  have  risen,  and  with  that  taxation  of  all  kinds, 
and  food  is  double  in  price  to  what  it  was  with  no 
corresponding  rise  in  the  income,  and  therefore  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is  to  live  in  small  houses  or 
hotels  ;  this  will  be  quite  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  all  large  houses — in  suburbs  and  in 
unfashionable  streets — become  in  time  boarding- 
houses  and  apartment  houses.  The  housekeeper 
of  the  present  day  has  not  got  to  stock  her  larder 
as  if  for  a  siege  during  the  holidays  or  for  a  harvest 
festival,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  sort  of  mockery 
to  tell  the  girl  of  to-day  all  that  her  grandmother 
did  in  cookery  and  housewifery,  for  there  is  no  more 
call  for  this  sort  of  thing  now  than  there  is  for  the 
hand-weaver  of  the  past.  Her  most  dignified  and 
essential  work,  that  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
home,  has  been  taken  from  her  by  the  development 
of  social  life. 

There  is  still  a  woman  in  every  house  who  "  orders 
the  meals,"  but  when  she  goes  away  on  a  visit  there 
is  someone  else  to  take  her  place,  and  do  it  equally 
well,  because  modern  conveniences  and  modern 
shops  have  made  the  thing  so  easy.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  and  dignified  experience  for 
the  woman  in  the  past  to  feel,  nay,  to  know,  that  in 
her  own  house  she  was  actually  essential.  With  her 
portentous  bunch  of  keys,  with  her  hours  of  con- 
fabulation in  the  stillroom,  dairy  and  larder,  with 
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the  thinking  ahead  which  had  to  be  done,  the 
picking  of  herbs  to  make  the  simple  cures,  and  to 
go  farther  back,  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
blankets,  etc.  Well,  we  know  what  Solomon  said 
of  such  a  woman  ;  but  I  would  like  my  elderly 
readers  to  realise  that  although  there  are  women 
at  this  day  who  could  and  would  like  to  play  such 
a  part  to  a  big  household — this  sort  of  thing  has  so 
completely  receded  from  the  sphere  of  practicability 
that  to  play  such  a  part  would  be  the  same  as  if 
someone  were  to  habitually  wear  the  clothes  of  that 
period.    Autre  temps,  autre  mceurs. 


So  now  we  will  deal  with  the  average  girl  who 
lives  in  the  average  home  ;  she  who  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  drifting  along  trying  to  amuse  her- 
self, and  hoping  to  marry.  The  London  girl  and  the 
county  girl :  and  then  we  will  deal  with  the  large 
army  of  workers,  the  real  worker,  she  who  has  lost 
her  home  and  must  work,  and  the  pocket-money 
girl  who  does  small  jobs  for  the  sake  of  mental 
occupation  and  the  few  more  pounds  she  so  sorely 
needs. 

So  now  for  the  girl  who  lives  at  home  under  her 
parents'  roof,  and  who  is  given  a  small  fixed  dress 
allowance  which  is  expected  to  cover  all  her  needs, 
and  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  know  the  parents  some- 
times cannot  give  more. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  stupid  prejudice  in  regard 
to  women  which  has  gone  by  the  board  ;  but  even 
so,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  those  who  have 
profited  by  this,  or  earned  their  spurs,  remain  a 
minority,  and  as  the  brighter  the  sunlight  so  the 
deeper  the  shadow,  there  may  be  found  in  juxta- 
position to  these  a  great  crowd  of  women  and  girls 
who  are  still  wandering  aimlessly  through  life,  with- 
out an  anchor  for  their  thoughts,  without  power  to 
get  out  of  the  narrow  groove,  without  mental  force 
to  find  an  aim  and  stick  to  it,  and  without  the  com- 
mand of  a  sixpence.  These  whom  we  are  dealing 
with  are,  and  very  often  remain,  the  amateurs  of 
life,  the  looker-on,  the  watcher  of  events,  the  person 
who  is  never  able  to  say  in  regard  to  pleasant  pro- 
jects "  I  will  do  this,  or  I  will  do  that,"  but  who  has 
to  qualify  this  by  adding  "  if  they  let  me,"  or  "if 
they  give  me  the  money."  This  sort  of  restriction 
is  very  likely  salutary  in  youth,  but  when  the 
woman  reaches  the  age  of  a  woman  it  has  the  effect 
of  stunting  her  personality,  and  doing  her  harm 
that  no  subsequent  freedom  can  undo. 

Let  those  of  my  readers  who  cannot  go  to  the 
seaside  for  a  week-end,  buy  a  new  frock,  or  consult 
a  doctor,  or  take  up  special  studies  without  having 
to  ask  for  the  money,  and  in  consequence  go  with- 
out, let  them  say  whether  such  a  life  is  galling  or 
not,  and  whether  there  can  possibly  be  any  freedom 
of  action  without  money  ? 
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Let  us  put  it  like  this :  let  us  ask  a  man  of,  say, 
thirty,  if  he  will  live  alone  with  his  elderly  father  in 
a  little  flat  or  country  villa,  be  given  two  or  three 
pounds  monthly  as  dress  allowance,  no  club  at  all, 
no  occupation  but  the  trifling  ones  he  could  make 
for  himself,  and  although  treated  with  affection 
liable  to  be  cross-questioned  as  to  his  actions  at 
every  meal. 

I  know  what  the  reply  of  this  will  be  from  some 
of  my  readers,  "  But  he  is  a  man  !  "  Just  so,  and 
up  to  this  century  that  answer  has  sufficed.  It 
suffices  no  longer.  If  work,  and  meeting  people, 
and  earning  money,  and  moving  about  are  desirable 
things  in  themselves,  then  the  women  want  some  of 
these  things  also. 

As  it  happens,  I  do  know  a  young  man  who  lives 
at  home  with  his  parents,  and  through  one  cause 
or  another  is  not  able  to  earn  enough  money  to 
keep  himself.  His  mother  pays  the  tailor's  bills 
and  therefore  tells  the  tailor  how  she  would  like 
the  coat  cut ;  the  young  man  has  no  club  and  no 
definite  profession,  and  has  not  the  control  of  a 
penny,  and  the  poor  young  man  is  in  consequence 
tongue-tied,  sad  and  old-maidish.  It  would  seem 
that  this  home  treatment  of  lack  of  scope  and  lack 
of  means  produces  a  definite  type,  whether  man  or 
woman. 

The  continued  and  too  prolonged  position  of  sub- 
servience creates  the  old  maid  and  frump.     The 
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diffident  type  which  is  without  self-confidence  can- 
not trust  her  own  judgment ;  she  either  gives  way 
out  of  policy  or  allows  her  equivocal  position  to 
drag  her  into  disputes  in  which  her  mother  may 
always  play  a  trump  card  at  the  finish  by  exclaiming, 
no  matter  with  what  irrelevance,  "The  fact  is,  you 
ought  to  be  married ;  when  /  was  your  age,"  etc., 
and  so  she  gives  in  or  quarrels,  and  both  are  equally 
bad  for  her. 

Her  life  may  be  outlined  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 
after  hurrying  through  her  household  duties  in  the 
morning — and  we  have  just  seen  that  owing  to 
certain  causes  these  duties  have  now  lost  all  their 
interest  and  have  become  petty  and  mesquine — 
she  will  sit  down  to  her  sewing  machine  or  hat- 
trimming  with  a  view  to  smartening  herself  up  for 
the  change  of  season.  She  stitches,  she  pins,  she 
snips,  and  all  this  would  be  very  well  if  she  had 
sufficient  occasion  to  wear  the  things  when  done, 
but  she  has  not. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  subject  of  enter- 
taining ;  and  that  it  is  now  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively few  rich  people,  while  almost  everyone 
else  is  satisfied  with  giving  afternoon  parties.  These, 
therefore,  are  the  only  parties  that  our  girl  goes  to. 
If  she  lives  in  London  she  will  get  vouchers  for 
Ranelagh  or  Hurlingham;  she  goes  there  in  an 
omnibus  with  another  girl,  and  they  take  clean  gloves 
with  them  in  their  bags  and  change  them  when 
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they  get  inside  the  gates.  On  arrival  they  know 
none  of  the  polo-players — perhaps  all  around  them 
women  are  clapping  frantically  because  the  Guards 
have  made  a  goal ;  but  to  our  girl  it  is  immaterial 
who  makes  the  goals,  Guardsmen  versus  Roehamp- 
ton  is  all  the  same  to  her.  The  two  girls  wander 
about,  have  tea  alone,  and  bow  to  the  few  people 
whose  eyes  they  can  catch.  When  she  goes  to 
Lord's — and  she  may  or  may  not  understand 
cricket — it  is  not  to  lunch  in  the  M.C.C.  tent  or 
have  tea  on  a  coach. 

Then  she  sits  in  the  park  and  stares  at  the 
carriages  and  motors ;  she  knows  who  some  of  the 
occupants  are,  as  the  halfpenny  press  and  picture 
papers  keep  her  more  or  less  au  courant  of  who's 
who.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  purely  amuse- 
ment, and  that  there  are  other  things  in  life.  Of 
course  there  are,  but  not  in  the  lives  of  these  girls. 

In  between  whiles  she  looks  at  her  pretty  face  in 
the  glass  and  wonders  how  soon  she  will  be  playing 
a  role  in  what  is  known  as  society — for  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  pretty  girl  whose  father 
is  a  gentleman  sees  herself  the  potential  owner  of  a 
motor-car  and  expensive  clothes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  time  passes,  and  all  she  does  is 
to  trim  hats  and  furbish  up  last  year's  frocks  (this, 
in  passing,  makes  her  a  clever  needlewoman,  which 
is  always  useful)  and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up. 

Oh,  this  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  !    One 
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of  the  most  potent  causes  of  nervous  breakdown  is 
lack  of  motive  or  incentive  in  life  :  she  gets  up  in 
the  morning  with  the  knowledge,  so  bad  for  anyone, 
that  there  is  really  nothing  much  or  definite  for  her 
to  do,  but  cherishing  the  hope  that  something  will 
turn  up  during  the  day.  And  here  I  might  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  from  an  article  which  lately  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  daily  papers. 

"  Our  American  professor,  then,  seems  to  recom- 
mend gossip  as  a  necessary  evil.  A  worse  thing 
may  happen  unto  us  if  we  suppress  it !  It  adds 
zest  to  monotonous  lives,  and,  in  medical  phrase, 
provides  the  needed  shocks  to  the  vaso-motor 
system.  The  trouble  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  women  has  always  been  this — they 
have  too  much  time  on  their  hands,  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  From  this  lack  of  continuous,  con- 
sistent occupation  come  melancholy,  wrinkles,  worry 
over  wrinkles,  autumnal  anticipations  of  age,  pre- 
mature despair  and  decay.  Few  women  will  admit 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  On  the  contrary, 
the  less  they  have  the  more  they  talk  about  the 
press  of  triviality  which  they  crowd  into  the  nothing- 
ness of  their  days.  '  I  have  no  time,'  and  '  I  have 
nothing  to  do  '  are,  in  this  way,  almost  synonymous 
phrases.  You  generally  know  that  a  person  who 
'  has  no  time  '  is  doing  nothing  with  the  time  he 
has.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  midst  of  dawdling  and 
idling,  gossip  inevitably  intervenes  for  the  satis- 
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faction  of  the  old  craving  for  shocks.  '  Mrs.  Some- 
body has  run  off  with  somebody  else's  husband  !  ' 
— that,  sharply  announced,  provides  health  to  the 
idle  and  melancholy  for  a  day. 

"  But  if  the  women  were  not  idle,  were  not  busily 
occupied  with  nothing,  were  alive  and  awake  to 
the  work  of  the  great  world,  were,  let  us  suppose  it, 
even  suffragettes  ?  Should  we  then  have  need  of 
gossip  ?  Perhaps  considerably  less  need  ;  just  as 
now  amongst  men,  those  constantly  desirous  of 
killing  things  are  mainly  those  who  have  too  much 
time  on  their  hands." 

After  the  season  has  waned  and  gone,  there  is 
for  her  no  moving  on  to  Scotland  and  Cowes  or  a 
pleasant  continental  trip ;  her  people  very  likely 
take  a  little  house  at  the  seaside,  and  here  in  company 
with  others  like  herself  she  bathes,  rides  a  bike, 
and  listens  to  the  band  on  the  front,  she  returns 
home  in  the  autumn  tanned  in  face,  but  no 
" forrader"  in  the  main  issues  of  life. 

Then  for  some  weeks  she  is  busy  in  putting  away 
summer  clothes  and  hunting  out  winter  ones  of 
last  year,  which  must  be  furbished  up  and  made 
to  do  duty  again. 

Perhaps  in  the  autumn  she  pays  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
but  here  things  are  no  different  and  no  better,  as  the 
friend  is  the  same  type  as  herself,  and  the  life  at 
the  friend's  house  is  the  same  in  essence,  only  differ- 
ing slightly  in  feature.  The  change  is  no  real  change, 
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the  bed-rock  facts  never  alter  in  the  life  of  our  girl ; 
wherever  she  goes  she  finds  the  same  narrowness, 
lack  of  energy,  lack  of  interest,  vagueness  and 
inability  to  concentrate,  and  an  unworthy  standard 
of  thought  and  endeavour. 

This  state  of  things  is  very  often  aggravated  in 
the  life  of  the  girl,  by  one  of  the  worst  but  most 
prevalent  features  in  home  life  :  that  of  jealousy, 
petty  and  unworthy,  between  sisters.  This  is  so 
universal  that  when  two  or  more  sisters  of  the  same 
age  living  at  home  are  affectionate  and  mutually 
helpful  and  admiring,  it  strikes  the  outside  person 
as  being  unusual.  This  is  due  to  the  wrong  bringing 
up  from  childhood.  A  rivalry  has  been  fostered  by 
the  mother,  and  what  should  be  only  healthy  com- 
petition becomes  unworthy  rivalry.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  is  allowed  to  get  a  footing  over  lessons  and 
toys  in  childhood,  be  sure  it  will  extend  to  maturity, 
in  frocks,  popularity,  personal  appearance,  and  men 
friends.  Someone  once  said  that  a  woman's  foes 
were  those  of  her  own  household  ;  and  where  there 
is  jealous  rivalry  between  sisters,  the  home  life  is 
embittered  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  it  is  a  passion 
which  arouses  all  manner  of  suspicion  ;  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  jealous  person  suffers  continually 
pin-pricks  of  pain,  and  gives  pin-pricks  in  return. 
And  this,  again,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  lives  they 
lead.  People  who  are  busy  haven't  time  to  dwell 
on  trifles,  and  also — and  this  may  seem  obscure — 
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jealousy  is  often  dnfe  to  helplessness.  The  girl  in 
quotum  is  so  tied,  pinned,  and  cramped,  that  she 
regards  everyone  as  a  potential  and  dangerous 
rival.  The  sentiment  is  a  survival  of  the  dim  past 
of  our  cave  ancestors,  where  every  man  and  woman 
had  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  therefore  they  fought 
— fought  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  The  girl  is  only 
jealous  because  she  knows  her  own  insecure  position. 
As  a  rule,  but  not  always,  these  feelings  die  down 
with  marriage ;  she  in  some  measure  has  ceased  to 
be  a  competitor,  and  therefore  still  more  she  who 
works,  getting  paid  and  holding  her  head  up,  has 
no  room  in  her  heart  for  these  petty  rivalries. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  this  hardly  concealed — 
smouldering-under-the-surface — jealousy  in  homes 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  unhappiness. 

It  may  be  thought  from  this  that  I  am  wasting 
pity  on  this  sort  of  girl,  because  she  cannot  succeed 
in  finding  amusement  or  pleasure  ;  because,  when 
on  the  lawn  at  Ranelagh,  she  knows  few  or  no  people  ; 
because  the  dances  she  goes  to  are  only  subscription 
dances,  to  which  she  has  to  take  her  own  very  un- 
interesting young  men  ;  because  twice  a  year  she 
goes  into  a  sort  of  retirement  to  furbish  up  and 
renovate  her  clothes — but  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is,  that  with  these  girls  there  is  nothing  else,  nothing 
different,  nothing  better ;  and  that,  moreover,  social 
amusement  is  to  some  natures  a  necessary  factor  in 
life,  it  represents  a  certain  stimulant,  lacking  which 
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there  is  no  substitute.  Social  intercourse  is  more 
than  mere  eating  and  drinking,  it  represents  a  sort 
of  bringing  the  intellectual  wares  to  market,  a 
mingling  with  others  ;  and  to  those  who  have  the 
social  faculty  it  is  a  real  necessity  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen,  and  not  be  for  ever  at  home  in  the  old  blouse, 
not  for  ever  eating  meals  off  the  familiar  chipped 
plates,  but  to  be  where  there  is  music,  and  lights, 
and  flowers. 

Not  only  are  the  girls  we  are  speaking  of  debarred 
from  real  social  intercourse  of  an  interesting  kind, 
but  they  have  no  studies  or  hobbies  or  pursuits  to 
take  the  place  of  it  when  the  tea-party  treadmill 
becomes  too  wearisome. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  point :  what  about  the 
girls  themselves  ?  It  is  not  only  force  of  numbers 
which  they  have  to  contend  against,  it  is  not  only 
that  there  are  so  many  of  them  which  cheapens  their 
value,  but  they  themselves  are  their  own  enemies. 

In  many  cases  girls  owe  their  miserable  situations 
to  themselves.  If  work  is  offered  them  they  won't 
take  it,  and  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  help  in 
the  domestic  work  of  the  house,  and  although  I 
have  said  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  girl  resents  thus 
being  made  into  a  housemaid  by  her  mother,  I  only 
mean  this  to  apply  if  she  has  some  work  or  pursuit 
or  interest  for  which  she  is  fitted  :    I  do  not  mean 
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that  she  should  shirk  all  domestic  work  merely 
that  she  may  have  time  to  be  still  more  idle.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  big  field  of  cooking.  Cooking  is  an 
art,  and  many  an  overworked  man  and  father  would 
only  be  too  thankful  if  he  had  a  daughter  who  really 
understood  the  science  of  dainty  cooking,  and  could 
therefore  teach  the  cook,  so  that  (assuming  that 
dinner  is  his  only  meal  at  home)  there  would  be  a 
greater  variety  in  the  daily  menu.  There  are  women 
who  are  often  to  be  heard  sighing  for  a  new  animal, 
as  ordering  meals  becomes  so  wearisome ;  but  there 
is  always  plenty  of  variety,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
serve  plain  boiled  potatoes  on  any  day  of  the  year ; 
there  are  365  different  ways  of  doing  the  potato 
alone.  But  to  return  to  our  girl;  in  small  house- 
holds she  might  make  herself  indispensable  and 
adored  by  interesting  herself  in  the  cooking. 

We  all  like  the  person  who  can  make  nice  things 
for  us  to  eat,  and  by  understanding  the  science  she 
can  then,  and  only  then,  teach  the  cook ;  but  I  sup- 
pose among  this  class  of  girl  we  are  dealing  with 
hardly  one  in  five  hundred  knows  anything  about 
cooking. 

Meanwhile,  in  any  country  town,  on  a  fine  summer 
morning,  bands  of  cheerful,  robust-looking  girls  may 
be  seen  setting  out  in  quest  of  amusement.  They 
do  not  want  to  work  at  all,  they  want  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  if  their  parents  preach  a  contrary 
doctrine   they   pertly   remind   their   mothers   that 
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they  had  a  good  time  when  they  were  young,  and 
were  not  forced  to  slave  after  they  left  school. 

This,  in  parenthesis,  may  seem  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  what  I  have  said  farther  back,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  general  survey 
of  present-day  conditions,  and  as  such  must  em- 
brace the  different  types  which  go  to  make  up  the 
great  mass  of  girls.  Such  a  survey  as  this  would  be 
quite  incomplete  without  the  born  idler,  the  "  won't 
try  "  girl.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  represent 
every  unmarried  girl  or  woman  in  her  parents'  house 
as  an  earnest,  competent  girl  shut  up  in  a  home 
which  is  quite  unworthy  of  possessing  such  a  trea- 
sure, and  in  dealing  with  the  various  types  in  turn 
one  chapter  will  of  necessity  seem  to  contradict 
the  other ;  the  remarks  that  apply  to  one  home  or 
girl  will  not  apply  to  the  others. 

So  to  return  to  the  "  won't  try  "  girls,  they  have 
gone  through  the  experience  common  to  most  of 
us ;  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  friends  by  death ;  losses 
of  income,  changes  of  residence,  illnesses  from  time 
to  time,  love  affairs  and  friendships,  that  come  and 
go,  and  yet  they  do  not  learn  from  all  this.  The 
standard  and  tastes  at  forty  are  those  of  twenty, 
chiefly  clothes;  it  is  such  as  these  who  form  the 
crowd  of  women  who  in  hundreds  wander  aimlessly 
down  Oxford  Street  in  the  afternoons,  staring  into 
the  drapers'  windows  at  different  bits  of  coloured 
silks.    The  poorer  the  girl  is  the  more  she  potters 
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in  Bond  Street.  This  is  her  Mecca.  She  is  very 
fond  of  the  word  "smart,"  'smart  women"  and 
"  smart  frocks  "  are  her  catch  phrases,  and  she  is  so 
terribly  afraid  to  descend  from  the  pedestal  of 
"  lady."  Nowadays  we  have  revised  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '■  lady  "  ;  we  now  apply  it  to  the  woman 
who  can  do  things — a  woman  with  a  cultivated 
mind  who  learns  from  others,  or  from  books,  or  from 
life,  and  not  the  vague,  slack,  anaemic  waster  of 
time. 

There  are  girls  who  starve  themselves,  as  thinness 
is  fashionable,  refusing  to  eat  although  entreated  to 
do  so  by  their  people.  At  what  a  price  do  they 
keep  their  figures  ?  (There  are  those  who  see  no 
beauty  in  a  flat-chested  girl  with  a  figure  like  a 
pencil.) 

At  first  nothing  much  happens,  but  nature  ulti- 
mately revenges  herself  in  insomnia  and  hysterics 
and  all  manner  of  nervous  complaints.  Of  what 
sort  of  use  is  such  a  girl  to  anyone  ?  Her  un- 
nourished  body  has  destroyed  the  nerve  tissues,  and 
the  quality  of  mind  that  prompts  such  starving 
is  a  mind  unfitted  to  play  any  part  in  life  in  any 
capacity. 

There  are  girls  with  hours  of  leisure,  who  never 
profit  by  the  picture  galleries,  who  never  spend  a 
shilling  on  a  concert,  and  who  would  no  more  spend 
a  morning  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  British 
Museum  than  they  would  read  an  instructive  book. 
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In  their  estimation  every  moment  is  wasted  that  is  not 
spent  in  "  having  a  good  time  " — their  own  phrase. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  they  cannot  have  a  good  time ; 
their  complete  neglect  of  their  minds  has  arrested 
and  stunted  their  personality,  and  their  foolish  lives 
are  reflected  in  their  conversation  ;  no  one  wants  the 
society  of  an  unaccomplished,  undeveloped  person. 

This  class  of  girl  rarely  has  rich  friends,  so  she 
is  never  taken  anywhere  in  comfort,  and  while 
sighing  for  this  sort  of  thing,  refuses  what  does  lie 
within  her  reach :  mental  cultivation  by  means  of 
books,  galleries,  etc.  ;  and,  secondly,  a  real  useful- 
ness in  the  household ;  and  so  her  path  narrows  into 
a  groove,  and  she  finds  that  her  set  resolve  them- 
selves at  last  into  the  family  circle  and  relatives, 
and  a  few  other  girls  as  uninteresting  as  herself.  The 
hunt  for  pleasure  and  amusement  has  defeated  its 
own  ends ;  it  means  an  ultimate  loss  of  that  precious 
thing  called  personality.  These  girls  are  like  buns 
in  a  baker's  window,  all  exactly  alike,  and  so  they 
drift  into  the  pitiful  position  of  being  useful  to  no 
one  and  wanted  by  no  one,  and  not  even  company 
for  themselves. 

And  when  the  moment  comes  perhaps  in  finishing 
a  book  which  is  really  clever,  dealing  with  a  different 
life  to  hers,  she  exclaims,  "  Why  can't  /  have  this 
or  do  thus  ?  "  She  even  then  does  not  realise  that 
to  achieve  anything  in  life  she  must  earn  her  spurs, 
that  she  has  neglected  her  mind,  and  perhaps  even 
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her  heart,  and  that  most  certainly  her  manners  are 
bad. 

The  older  generation  of  women,  and  also  men,  are 
often  heard  to  say  how  bad  are  the  manners  of  the 
girl  of  the  present  day.  These  manners  of  the  present- 
day  girl  are  the  outcome  of  the  new  ways  of  life  and 
the  new  style  of  dress.  In  the  crinoline  days  they 
had  to  be  more  ceremonious,  their  unwieldy  clothes 
alone  handicapped  them.  They  could  not  then  nip 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  or  jump  on  a  bike  with 
great  hoops  of  whalebone  and  steel  bulging  around 
them.  It  is  a  very  interesting  thing  to  observe  the 
power  that  new  modes  of  dress  have  in  altering 
and  modifying  life.  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  say, 
that  with  the  advent  of  the  coat  and  skirt  woman's 
outdoor  activity  has  leapt  forward.  She  could  not 
have  played  golf  and  hockey  in  the  panniers  and 
full  skirts  of  the  eighties  ;  what  she  did  then  was  to 
play  a  very  easy  and  childish  form  of  croquet.  Now, 
all  this  may  seem  far  away  from  the  subject  of 
manners,  but  if  we  think  it  out  it  will  be  seen  that 
dress  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  it,  and  it  is  so  inter- 
esting that  it  would  merit  an  entire  chapter  to  itself. 
The  dressing  of  the  last  couple  of  years  has  been 
frightful  when  carried  out  in  a  crude  way  by  the 
average  tasteless  person.  The  tight  skirts  were  so 
tight  around  the  ankles  that  the  feet  look  abnor- 
mally large  (no  woman  of  sense  wants  to  make  her 
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feet  look  large),  and  showing  every  defect  and  expos- 
ing the  movements  of  the  person,  who  was  forced 
to  waddle  instead  of  walk. 

With  these  frightful  skirts  are  worn  hats  three 
sizes  too  large  for  the  wearer,  resting  on  her  shoul- 
ders behind  and  so  depriving  her  of  a  neck,  and 
concealing  all  the  pretty  hair  or  curls.  In  such 
clothes  the  thin  girl  looks  like  an  exclamation  mark, 
and  the  fat  or  fattish  woman  like  a  top.  Fashions 
proceed  originally  from  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  are 
designed  by  men;  and  by  means  of  innumerable 
fashion  papers  and  the  stage,  the  new  fashion  when 
launched  quickly  descends  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  by  means  of  the  cheap  draper. 

Primarily  the  fashions  have  been  evolved  and 
launched  for  the  sake  of  a  minority  of  rich  women, 
theatre  stars,  SLYiddemi-mondaines,  whose  chief  object 
is  to  show  as  much  of  their  body  as  the  laws  allow 
or  the  public  will  stand ;  their  tastes  are  catered 
for  by  the  grand  faiseurs  who  are  men  and  who 
play  up  to  the  tastes  of  their  clientele  ;  but  these 
grotesque  fashions  descend  rapidly  to  all  classes, 
and  a  frock  which  is  perhaps  tolerable  on  a  very 
handsome  woman,  made  by  a  very  good  house,  be- 
comes monstrous  made  by  a  cheap  dressmaker  on  a 
woman  with  a  different  figure  and  wearing  the 
frock  in  the  street  and  in  omnibuses. 

If,  therefore,  the  woman  is  always  in  a  skirt 
which  is  so  tight  around  the  ankles  that  it  forces 
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her  to  waddle,  she  has  thrown  away  one  of  her  chief 
charms — that  of  a  graceful  carriage.  It  becomes 
even  worse  when  she  sits  down.  She  sprawls  her 
knees  out  and  shows  well-shod  but  clumsy  feet — 
few  English  women  have  good  feet;  by  this  she  is 
always  showing  one  of  her  defects.  Nothing  what- 
ever in  these  hideous  fashions  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion; all  structural  defects  of  walk  or  figure  are 
crudely  displayed,  and  the  pretty  hair — most  girls 
have  pretty  hair — completely  hidden  under  an 
extinguisher  of  a  hat.  It  is  quite  sensible  to  abandon 
all  petticoats  and  flounces  on  the  golf-links,  but  why 
abandon  them  in  a  drawing-room  ?  The  girl  of  the 
present  dresses  too  much  like  her  brother :  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  her  skirt  and  his 
trousers  in  the  general  effect.  If,  therefore,  women 
continually  wear  vulgar  clothes,  they  will  have 
vulgar  manners.  There  is  some  subtle  rapport  be- 
tween the  clothes  and  the  wearer,  and  having 
abandoned  her  pretty  frills  and  her  pretty  ways, 
the  young  men  of  their  set  see  no  particular  reason 
why  they  should  uphold  the  standard  of  manners  if 
the  women  don't. 

Therefore  may  be  seen  in  quite  nice  houses  and 
places  of  amusement  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  the 
young  man  and  the  young  girl  as  to  who  shall  be 
the  loudest,  who  shall  loll  and  lounge  the  most,  and 
whose  conversation  contains  the  most  vapid  slang. 
With  the  simplification  of  dress  women  have  now 
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joined  men  in  their  games  ;  the  golf  and  hockey 
girl  is  everywhere ;  women  now  walk  and  shoot  with 
the  shooters,  hunt  of  course,  and  sail  their  own 
yachts  or  race  in  their  friends'  yachts,  to  say  nothing 
of  aviating  women.  And  all  this  is  very  well,  for  any- 
thing is  better  than  a  sort  of  domestic  serfdom, 
where  the  women  only  can  minister  to  the  men's 
physical  needs,  and  outside  their  own  particular 
groove  are  found  to  be  dreadful  bores.  The  finest 
women  are  invariably  those  who  have  the  widest 
interests  in  life,  and  who  are  active  and  intelligent 
beyond  the  cramping  confines  of  what  is  too  often 
nothing  but  a  badly  organised  nursery  or  kitchen. 

But  if  the  girls  must  now  follow  the  men  into 
stables,  on  to  aviation  grounds,  golf-links,  and  turnip- 
fields,  let  them  take  their  tone  and  standard  of 
speech  and  conduct  with  them. 

This  will  appear  absurd,  having  previously  said 
that  the  girls  were  vulgar,  slangy,  and  bad-mannered. 
But  why  are  they  so  ?  That's  the  point.  Doubtless 
the  older  women  joining  men  in  their  particular 
sports  and  amusements,  and  receiving  men  in  their 
drawing-rooms,  do  set  and  maintain  a  better  tone ; 
but  now  we  are  speaking  of  girls,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  girl  of  to-day  has  lowered  the 
standard  of  graceful  and  polite  manners  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  and  in  her  descent  she  has 
dragged  the  young  man  with  her. 

We  all  act  and  react  on  each  other,  whether  we 
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know  it  or  not,  whether  we  try  to  or  not ;  we  are 
not  separate  statues  standing  on  separate  pedestals 
at  an  exhibition  ;  we  give  and  take  our  tone  ;  the 
strong  and  the  wise  and  the  good  impose  their  tone 
on  the  company  who  are  forced  to  conform  to  their 
superiors  ;  but  in  the  case  of  girls  and  young  men 
of  bad  manners  they  are  all  weak  together,  and  act 
and  react  on  each  other  where  the  silliest  and  most 
vapid  will  infect  all  the  others. 

This  can  be  seen  very  plainly  in  Switzerland,  in 
the  winter  ;  in  the  large  and  expensive  hotels  one 
sees  this  type  of  manners  to  excess;  the  pushing, 
scrambling,  and  shoving  to  get  seats  in  the  mountain 
railway  on  return  from  the  toboggan  ride,  and  the 
screaming  at  night  in  the  hall  or  ballroom,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  high  spirits  in  mountain  air  ;  but  it  is 
nothing  but  very  bad  manners.  Every  kind  of 
courtesy  seems  relaxed :  men  puff  their  pipes  into 
the  women's  faces,  and  so  the  girl  who  is  not  of 
strong  character  and  has  no  very  dignified  examples 
before  her  in  her  own  home  takes  her  tone  from  the 
lowest  and  not  from  the  highest ;  the  old  order  is 
reversed,  and  it  is  she  and  her  other  girls  who  play 
up  to  the  young  men  and  are  flattered  if  they  are 
noticed.  A  tone  prevails  between  this  type  of  girl 
and  the  young  man  of  a  similar  type  which  is 
difficult  to  convey  in  words,  but  those  who  go  out 
and  mix  with  their  fellows  will  have  often  been 
jarred  by  the  high-pitched  voice,  free  and  easy  stare 
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of  the  girl,  and  the  almost  unmeaning  slang  of  the 
young  man. 

A  woman  is  no  woman  without  modesty  and 
religion,  but  there  seems  no  demand  or  apprecia- 
tion of  these  qualities  in  average  society.  I  heard 
of  a  young  man  who  frankly  told  a  girl  that  he  was 
an  immoral  man,  and  the  strange  part  of  the  story 
is,  that  he  appears  to  have  become  deeply  offended 
and  turned  to  stone  before  her  eyes,  because  she 
tried  to  use  the  influence  of  her  personality  in  sug- 
gesting to  him  a  better,  nobler  line  of  conduct.  He 
told  her  she  was  puritanical,  and  that  all  men  were 
immoral,  and  showed  the  deepest  annoyance  that 
anyone  should  suggest  that  such  conduct  was  repre- 
hensible. I  only  quote  this  little  story  which  was 
told  me  as  showing  that  men  are  so  accustomed  to 
imposing  their  tone,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the 
women  of  their  set,  that  when  they  do  meet  someone 
who  cannot,  and  will  not,  conform  to  their  lax 
standard  of  morals,  they  assume  an  injured  and 
misunderstood  air,  and  are  deeply  offended. 

"  A  woman  instinctively  hides  anything  which 
may  injure  her  in  the  eyes  of  men,  including  even 
her  best  qualities,  if  she  thinks  that  these  may  call 
out  ridicule  or  dislike."  * 

And  so  we  arrive  at  this  :  that  the  average  weak 
character,  both  man  and  woman,  take  the  lowest 
tone  from  each  other,  as  both  are  either  afraid  or 
1  Havelock  Ellis. 
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are  shy  of  ridicule  in  showing  whatever  finer  or 
nobler  side  they  may  have.  There  is  too  much 
servility  among  people,  too  much  fear  of  standing 
on  their  own  feet,  too  much  conformity  to  stupid 
rules  and  stupid  standards.  What  society  never 
can  have  enough  of,  are  the  independent  and 
courageous  spirits.  If  I  have  said  that  girls  are 
like  buns  in  a  baker's  window,  then  the  young  men 
are  like  loaves  in  the  same  windows,  all  exactly  alike. 

"  My  gentleman  gives  the  law  where  he  is ;  he  will 
out-pray  saints  in  chapel,  out-general  veterans  in  the 
field,  and  outshine  all  courtesy  at  the  hall.  He  is  good 
company  for  pirates,  and  good  for  academicians."  l 

The  basis  of  good  and  graceful  manners  is  surely 
self-respect.  "  Lovers  should  guard  their  strange- 
ness. If  they  forgive  too  much — all  slides  into  con- 
fusion and  meanness  .  .  .  Coolness  and  absence  of 
heat  and  haste  indicate  fine  qualities.  A  gentle- 
man makes  no  noise,  a  lady  is  serene.  .  .  .  The 
person  who  screams,  or  uses  the  superlative  degree, 
or  converses  with  heat,  puts  whole  drawing-rooms 
to  flight.  .  .  .  Society  values  all  peculiarities  as  the 
highest  degree  refreshing,  which  can  consist  with 
good  fellowship. 

"  The  secret  of  success  in  society  is  a  certain 

heartiness  and  sympathy  ;   a  man  who  is  not  happy 

in  the  company  cannot  find  any  word  in  his  memory 

that   will   fit  the  occasion.  .  .  .The  favourites  of 

1  Emerson. 
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society  have  no  uncomfortable  egotism,  contented 
and  contenting,  at  a  marriage  or  a  funeral,  a  ball  or 
a  jury,  a  water  party  or  a  shooting  match."  x 

And  surely  love  is  the  basis  of  courtesy  :  a  beauti- 
ful form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face ;  a  beautiful 
behaviour  is  better  than  a  beautiful  form :  it  is  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts ;  it  is  these  who  are  able  to 
shake  off  the  captivity  of  etiquette  with  happy 
spirited  bearing,  good-natured  and  free. 

"  Woman,  with  her  instinct  of  behaviour,  in- 
stantly detects  in  man  a  love  of  trifles,  any  coldness 
or  imbecility,  or,  in  short,  any  want  of  that  large 
flowing  and  magnanimous  deportment  which  is  so 
indispensable  in  society."  2 

Emerson  goes  on  in  this  interesting  essay  to  say : 
"  I  believe  that  only  she  herself  can  show  us  how 
she  shall  be  served."  If  that  is  so,  then  the  modern 
girl  is  served  so  badly  by  her  men  through  her  own 
fault ;  but  where  she  has  failed  so  strikingly  she  can 
also  succeed,  and  still  retaining  her  independence 
and  modern  outlook,  she  might  dress  better  by  re- 
suming some  of  the  graceful  frills  and  laces  which 
she  has  now  cast  aside,  and  which  are  one  of  her 
trump  cards. 

She  might  try  the  plan  of  sinking  her  voice,  and 
of  laughing  musically  and  low  ;  she  might  by  culti- 
vating her  own  mind  exact  a  higher  standard  of  in- 
tellect from  her  men,  and  she  might  realise  that  the 
1  Emerson.  2  Emerson. 
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cause  and  fountain  of  honour,  the  creator  of  titles 
and  dignities  is  the  heart  of  love  ;  and  having  real- 
ised that  she  would  then  learn  that  sensuality  is  not 
love. 

The  person  who  has  a  great  influence  on  many  a 
girl's  life  is  the  fortune-teller ;  if  a  cheap  one  can  be 
found  who  has  made  a  lucky  hit  with  one  of  her 
friends,  she,  the  crystal-gazer  or  palmist,  is  con- 
sidered an  oracle  and  consulted  as  such.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  thing  that,  at  entertainments  and 
bazaars,  it  will  be  the  palmist's  little  den  or  arbour 
w  Inch  will  be  besieged  by  women  ;  those  who  are 
generally  impatient  of  waiting  anywhere,  will  wait 
quite  patiently,  sitting  or  standing  in  rows,  for  their 
turn  to  go  in.  It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  watch 
their  faces  as  they  come  out  from  the  oracle  ;  all 
other  forms  of  amusement  will  be  neglected  in 
favour  of  the  fortune-teller.  These  women  act,  or 
refrain  from  acting,  are  depressed  or  elated,  accord- 
ing to  what  she  has  told  them.  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  of  any  life  being  built  on  such  a  shifting  basis. 

If  the  girl  does  not  go  to  afternoon  parties,  she  is 
a  golf-player  ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  handicap  seem 
the  chief  aim  of  her  life ;  the  game  is  a  means  in 
itself,  and  not  a  recreation  after  work,  as  it  should  be. 
She  hasn't  done  any  work;  her  work  consists  in 
walking,  day  after  day,  all  the  year  round,  over  her 
own  links  when  at  home,  and  over  other  links  when 
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on  a  visit.  She  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said  of  her,  but  she  is  quite,  quite 
useless.  This  game  of  hitting  a  ball  from  one  point 
to  another  will  not  earn  her  a  living  should  she  have 
to  earn  it  one  day,  and  certainly  not  make  her  a 
help  or  companion  to  anyone;  for  although  men 
also  play  golf  to  excess,  those  who  do  so  are  either 
elderly  men  who  have  worked,  or  if  they  are  young 
men  they  play  during  week-ends,  having  worked  all 
the  week.  And  so  even  on  the  links  the  girl  gets 
no  "  forrader,"  there  is  no  outcome  and  result  to  it 
all.  It  will  never  be  by  games  that  a  woman  learns 
about  life  or  builds  her  character ;  with  men  it  may 
be  so,  but  not  with  girls. 


In  the  case  of  those  who  lead  humdrum  lives  in 
small,  dull  homes,  where  there  is  no  encouragement 
to  work  and  no  stimulating  friendships  or  love- 
making,  the  girls  do  not  seem  to  grow  up  or  learn 
from  the  sadness  of  their  lives,  they  remain  in  the 
same  foolish  struggling  state. 

Perhaps  she  thinks  that  Society  owes  her  an 
eternally  good  time,  never  realising  that  a  good  time 
is  very  often  the  outcome  of  strength  of  character  ; 
she  drifts  through  youth  not  aware  of  her  incompe- 
tence until  a  fatal  hour  strikes,  when  she  thinks  : 
"  I  really  must  do  some  work  " ;  but  then  it  is  too 
late,  she  can't  work,  she  is  unemployable.     There 
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are  those  who  think  they  can  begin  to  work  by  taking 
up  some  job  and  just  doing  it ;  but  if  a  person — 
man  or  woman — has  reached  a  certain  age  and 
never  had  to  fix  their  attention  for  any  length  of  time, 
never  kept  a  definite  hour,  never  trained  the  brain 
to  application  or  forethought,  never  had  to  renounce 
pleasure  for  business — then,  at  a  certain  age,  which 
will  vary  with  the  intelligence,  such  a  person  can't 
begin,  the  muscles  of  the  mind  get  stiff  like  the 
muscles  of  the  body. 

And  all  that  I  have  just  said  about  her  slackness 
and  trifling  pleasures  and  shop-gazing  and  fortune- 
teller hunting  is  only  because  never  in  her  whole 
life  has  she  come  into  contact  with  anyone  who 
tried  to  help  her  in  the  true  sense.  The  advice  that 
has  been  given  her  has  been  bad,  but  more  likely 
than  not  she  has  had  no  advice  at  all,  she  has  been 
allowed  to  drift. 

It  requires  in  all  cases  an  awakened  intelligence 
to  shake  off  the  point  of  view  held  by  all  those 
around  us.  The  girl  has  accepted  life  as  it  appears  ; 
she  naturally  drifts  along  the  familiar  stream  in 
which  float,  figuratively,  her  entire  set ;  she  does 
not  even  question  it,  she  does  as  her  set  do. 

No  slur  is  cast  on  her  for  not  working,  not  study- 
ing, not  improving  herself  ;  we  are  still  living  in  an 
age  when  it  is  no  disparagement  for  a  girl  to  drift 
along  in  her  parents'  home  until  she  marries,  or 
doesn't  marry. 
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But  public  opinion  is  gradually  altering,  and  the 
day  will  come  when  the  uninteresting,  uneducated 
girl  will  be  outclassed  and  socially  disqualified. 
She  is  still  in  the  majority,  and  therefore  feels  no 
embarrassment  at  her  position.  But  when  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  has  turned,  and  she  finds  a  different 
and  higher  standard  of  conduct  expected  of  her, 
then,  unless  she  conforms  quickly  to  the  new  order, 
she  will  find  herself  in  a  species  of  outer  darkness. 

In  some  ways  it  is  only  wonderful  that  they  are 
not  worse.  Many  girls  never  have  any  responsibility 
placed  on  them,  and  the  experience  of  life  goes  to 
prove  that  most  people  improve  with  responsi- 
bility ;  those,  who  like  plants  in  too  small  a  pot, 
when  transplanted  into  the  free  air  of  the  garden 
improve  at  sight ;  and  so  when  a  girl  is  transplanted 
into  a  world  of  responsibility  and  work,  taking  her 
chances  and  risks,  she  becomes  transformed  from 
the  silly  girl  of  mean  standards  into  the  noble- 
minded  woman  fitted  to  cope  with  the  issues  of  life. 


Over  lives  such  as  these  marriage  looms  for  ever 
on  the  horizon  as  a  magician's  wand,  which  is  to 
alter  conditions  for  the  better,  remove  disabilities, 
procure  greater  scope,  and  set  free  the  captive. 
The  marriage  question  in  the  case  of  the  girl  of 
small  means  is  complicated  by  the  Home  question. 
The  average  girl — and  we  are  speaking  of  averages, 
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and  not  exceptions — the  average  girl  wants  her 
own  home  more  than  anything  else  on  earth  ;  in 
many  cases  without  a  great  desire  for  marriage  or  a 
husband.  The  grown  woman  wants  the  four  walls 
of  her  own  cottage  or  flat ;  but  if  she  has  no  money 
and  no  ability  to  earn  it,  except  to  earn  a  few 
pounds  at  intervals,  her  only  means  of  having  her 
own  arm-chair,  her  own  fireside,  or  her  own  flowers, 
is  to  marry ;  it  is  this  which  complicates  the  marriage 
question  for  the  girl.  If  by  some  magic  every  un- 
married woman  of  thirty  were  to  find  herself  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  home  of  her  own  to  her  taste,  the 
marriage  question  would  then  be  limited  to  those 
who  really  wanted  to  marry,  which  then  would  not 
be  the  overwhelming  numbers  that  now  it  appears 
to  be.  We  can  see  this  proved  in  regard  to  rich 
unmarried  women ;  and  as  they  are  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  freedom,  pleasures  and  comforts 
and  interests,  they  are  contented  to  leave  things  as 
they  are.  But  the  girl  with  whom  this  book  deals 
realises  one  day  abruptly  that  it  is  only  through 
means  of  the  wedding-ring  that  she  can  satisfy  the 
most  deep-seated  desire  in  the  heart  of  every  woman : 
to  be  mistress  in  a  home  of  her  own,  no  matter  how 
small  or  poor.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  life  of 
governess  or  companion  so  tragic,  the  everlasting 
living  in  someone  else's  house. 

It  is  here  that  the  man  scores  again  over  the 
woman ;  he  need  not  marry  to  have  a  home,  he  can 
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make  it  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  "  a  home  is  no 
home  unless  a  woman  sit  by  the  hearth,"  but  also 
many  men  don't  need  this  element  of  homelikeness  ; 
they  are  often  quite  satisfied  with  bachelor  rooms 
and  clubs  ;  in  any  case,  they  can  make  or  provide 
for  their  own  needs,  and  (except  in  the  cases  where 
a  poor  man  marries  an  heiress)  they  don't  have  to 
look  to  marriage  to  find  them  the  barest  necessities, 
such  as  sticks  of  furniture  and  a  maid-of-all-work 
servant ;  and  this,  I  think,  a  very  vital  point  in 
the  controversy. 

Let  no  one  judge  harshly  the  tired-out  woman 
who  in  a  moment  of  confidence  says  she  would  marry 
anybody ;  what  she  means  is  that  she  would  put 
up  with  any  disabilities  in  connection  with  the  man 
if  by  that  she  might  escape  from  her  parents'  home 
or  employer's  house.  Through  the  ages  women  have 
been  the  presiding  genius  of  the  home,  they  have 
managed  the  house.  It  was  and  is  their  role,  but 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  how  different  it  is 
to  do  domestic  work  in  someone  else's  house  to 
doing  it  con  amore  in  her  own. 

Down  through  all  the  ages,  women  have  been 
specialised  for  home  life ;  the  girl  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  home,  trained  to  do  house  work  more  or 
less;  the  recreations  of  many  women  lie  in  the 
home :  reading,  sewing,  music.  The  home  is  and 
always  has  been  her  milieu,  and  she  has  inherited 
this  instinct  from  generations  of  female  ancestors. 
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It  is  therefore  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  the 
lives  of  such  women  that,  although  they  are  brought 
up  and  trained  to  live  in  a  home,  to  need  the  com- 
fort and  privacy  of  home  life,  they  never  have  one 
of  their  own ;  a  deeply  seated  desire  has  been  called 
out,  incessantly  played  on  and  never  satisfied. 


We  have  therefore  seen  that  this  hanging  about 
doing  nothing  much  and  snatching  at  any  pleasure 
that  chance  may  throw  in  the  way  produces,  as  a 
rule,  one  of  two  types ;  either  the  diffident  tongue- 
tied  and  ultimately  the  frump  ;  or  else  the  slangy, 
bad-mannered  type.  No  one  can  lead  an  unworthy 
fife  and  the  results  not  be  reflected  in  manners 
and  modes  of  speech.  If,  therefore,  a  girl  is  always 
with  and  in  the  society  of  those  who,  without  being 
in  the  least  bad,  are  merely  shallow,  whose  standards 
are  low  standards  ;  if  she  has  not  got  a  straight, 
strong  friend,  if  playing  for  one's  own  hand  is  the 
recognised  procedure  in  her  set,  if  she  never  reads 
a  clever  book,  if  she  never  has  tried  to  concentrate 
on  work,  if  helping  others  is  confined  to  a  stall  at  a 
bazaar,  which  can  be  reckoned  as  amusement — if, 
in  short,  she  never  thinks,  or  prays,  or  loves,  how 
can  she  be  better  or  different  ? 

It  is  also  very  demoralising  to  be  for  ever  dis- 
appointed ;  it  requires  great  nobility  and  strength 
of  character  to  rise  above  it. 
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I  believe  we  are  standing  very  close  to  the  thresh- 
old of  new  and  better  times,  but  before  these  times 
can  come  the  girls  must  abandon  their  golf-playing 
and  hat-trimming,  and  come  up  higher,  and,  like 
the  grub  which  sheds  its  husks  and  grows  the  brilliant 
wings  to  carry  it  onward,  so  the  girls,  given  greater 
help  and  scope,  will  shed  the  husks  of  their  incom- 
petence and  grow  the  wings  of  a  richer  personality. 
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"  How  hard  a  road  the  climbing  down  and  up  another's 
stair." — Dante. 

FROM  the  girl  who  stays  at  home  to  the  girl 
who  works  is  only  one  step:  the  work  is  the 
outcome  of  the  home-life  which  has  proved  so  un- 
satisfying ;  she  has  exhausted  all  the  home  poten- 
tialities and  has  found  by  experience  that  nothing 
very  much  is  to  be  expected  of  it,  and  that  if  she  is 
to  have  some  joy  or  interest  or  remunerative  work 
before  the  grave  of  middle  age  closes  over  her,  she 
must  find  it  outside  the  home  radius.  Her  parents 
are  still  alive,  and  therefore  she  has  no  money,  no 
capital  to  start  with ;  and  let  those  of  my  readers 
who  are  business  men  say  how  difficult  or  wellnigh 
impossible  it  is  to  begin  any  work  without  money  or 
without  a  business  training.  The  girl  also  very 
likely  lives  in  a  suburb  or  in  the  provinces,  or  per- 
haps the  country — in  any  case  some  distance 
from  those  quarters  where  business  is  done  ;  she 
has  no  telephone,  and  is  not  in  touch  with  those 
who  lead  a  strenuous  fife,  and  we  have  already  seen 
what  example  does  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  lead  a 
different  life  to  what  the  rest  of  the  set  are  leading. 
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"  The  rapidity  with  which  the  human  mind 
levels  itself  to  the  standard  around  it  gives  us  the 
most  pertinent  warning  as  to  the  company  we 
keep."  1 

She  dare  not  borrow  money,  and  is  not  quite 
confident  of  herself,  and  so  she  embarks  on  a  pocket- 
money  job,  and  she  works  at  home.  This  working 
at  home  has  no  value  except  that  it  brings  in  a  little 
money,  because  the  girl  is  not  even  yet  able  to  shake 
off  the  cramping  atmosphere  of  the  home  circle ;  she 
still  occupies  a  subservient  place  ;  her  work  is  not 
considered  important,  and  therefore  is  liable  to  being 
shoved  aside  whenever  anything  else  is  expected  of 
her.  No  doubt,  of  course,  she  has  her  duties  to  her 
parents,  and  should  be  willing  to  put  her  work  aside 
when  they  ask  her  ;  but  also  if  all  business  and  work 
were  conducted  on  that  basis  the  whole  organisation 
of  the  world  would  go  to  pieces.  The  great  redeem- 
ing merit  of  work  is  that  it  is  necessary.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  there  is  anyone  who  will  affirm  that 
grinding  work  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  but  it  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  doing  of  it  is  essential  which 
keeps  the  worker  from  failing.  If,  therefore,  the  girl 
working  at  home  is  so  liable  to  interruptions  that 
it  is  forced  on  her  that  it  is  not  her  work  but  the 
causes  of  the  interruptions  that  are  of  importance 
— then  a  great  incentive  will  be  lacking,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  job  after 
1  Lowell. 
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each  putting  aside.  The  home  worker  will  also  miss 
the  stimulant  of  intercourse  with  other  workers  ; 
it  requires  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  outcome  to 
plod  along  in  a  cold  bedroom  at  some  work  which 
when  finished  may  not  find  an  immediate  sale,  or 
which  does  not  command  a  big  price. 

So  now  let  us  consider  the  jobs  done  at  home 
before  we  pass  on  to  those  which  of  necessity  are 
done  outside  the  home.  Although  I  have  pre- 
viously said  that  there  are  plenty  of  "  won't  try  " 
girls,  and  those  who  don't  wish  to  work  either  in 
or  out  of  the  home,  the  front  page  of  the  Morning 
Post,  as  well  as  many  other  papers,  gives  every  day 
a  pathetic  list  of  seekers  for  employment.  Although 
the  advertisements  of  those  seeking  employment 
are  so  numerous  as  hardly  to  attract  attention, 
yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  these  few,  as 
they  all  followed  each  other  consecutively  in  the 
advertisement  column  : 

Lady,  25,  desires  post  as  daily  secretary;  bright  and 
energetic. 

Bright  Lady,  of  good  family,  25,  wishes  daily  post 
as  reader. 

Officer's  daughter  would  like  to  help  delicate  lady 
in  home  with  household  duties  ;  French,  typing. 

A  Clergyman's  daughter  wishes  engagement  as 
companion. 

Gentlewoman  seeks  post  as  secretary,  companion, 
nurse ;  musical,  etc. 
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These  are  only  five,  and  there  are  many  such 
as  these  advertisements  in  any  daily  paper.  But 
these  five  are  so  typical ;  they  are  all  bright,  they 
can  all  nurse  or  write  French  letters  or  use  a  type- 
writer or  do  shopping.  I  wonder  if  they  got  any 
replies ;  if  they  did  not,  it  may  have  been  just  be- 
cause they  seem  so  many-sided  ;  they  call  them- 
selves nurses,  French  correspondents,  and  type- 
writers. Could  they  do  all  these  things  well  ?  The 
fact  is  the  non-specialist  has  nowadays  to  cast  her 
net  wide,  and  she  who  advertises  calls  herself  any- 
thing in  the  hope  that  one  of  her  phases  may  meet 
the  need  and  catch  the  eye  of  an  employer. 


As  regards  the  work  which  is  done  at  home,  the 
three  chief  sources  of  income — if  one  can  call  it  by 
that  name — are  sewing,  painting  that  does  not 
require  a  studio,  and  writing.  As  regards  needle- 
work, this  is  a  big  field,  and  all  sorts  of  things  come 
under  this  heading.  In  nearly  every  case  it  is  fine 
work,  very  beautifully  done ;  but  the  needle- 
woman has  to  compete  with  machine-made  goods, 
which  look  the  same  and  are  far  cheaper.  There  are 
numerous  shops  in  London  employing  ladies  in 
making  blouses  when  they  are  hand-made  ;  it  is 
only  the  machine-made  ones  which  come  by  the 
gross  from  the  factories.  The  girl  has  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  she  will  not  make  for  another  shop 
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or  for  private  customers,  and  the  blouse  when 
finished  is  sold  for  a  great  deal  more  than  she  has 
received  in  payment ;  she  has  made  a  little  money, 
that  is  all.  She  has  to  work  very  carefully  and  dili- 
gently, but  gets  no  kudos  for  it;  if  there  is  any 
kudos  attached  to  it,  it  is  reaped  in  the  shop. 

Allied  to  sewing,  and  coming  more  or  less  under 
this  heading,  are  numerous  ephemeral  fashions 
which  come  and  go,  making  a  little  harvest  for  the 
woman  while  the  fashion  lasts,  but  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  losing  her  market  and  having  to  think  of  other 
sources  of  income.  If  the  girl  is  not  employed  by  a 
shop  her  mode  of  procedure  is  this  :  she  makes  her 
wares  and  packs  them  in  a  box  with  prices  attached 
to  each  article  and  sends  the  box  to  her  friends 
in  turns,  preferably  to  the  rich  and  kind-hearted 
ones.  If  the  things  are  fairly  cheap  and  satisfy  the 
prevailing  tastes  the  maker  gets  a  good  sale,  the 
box  is  returned  minus  several  items,  and  postal 
orders  substituted.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  only 
playing  at  work ;  her  market  is  due  to  her  friends 
and  their  friends,  and  in  any  case  the  work  is  fluctu- 
ating and  unimportant.  For  instance,  I  know  of  a 
woman  who  has  nothing  between  her  and  starvation 
but  hat-pins ;  her  father,  who  is  dead,  had  some 
position  in  a  bank.  The  bank  pays  the  old  mother 
a  pension,  which  ceases  with  her  life  ;  the  girl  will 
then  have  nothing,  so  now  she  is  making  a  little 
harvest  in  a  new  kind  of  hat-pin  ;  but  she  herself 
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will  have  to  supersede  her  design  with  something 
newer  if  she  wants  to  keep  her  market. 

Then  there  is  the  taste  for  little  brocade  boxes ; 
these  find  good  prices  and  are  easy  to  make.  The 
maker  takes  any  kind  of  tin  box  and  gums  it  over 
with  brocade  and  edges  it  with  gimp.  You  will 
find  in  many  houses  where  you  visit  a  little  box 
like  this  on  your  dressing-table  for  studs,  etc.  ; 
some  struggler  has  made  this. 

We  have  seen  the  ribbon  work  come  in  like  a  rage 
and  go  out  like  a  lamb.  We  have  had  the  dreadful 
amateur  poker  work — now  mercifully  no  more. 
We  have  the  muslin-collar  and  fichu-maker  and  a 
variety  of  other  similar  and  allied  needlework  trades, 
such  as  shooting-stockings  in  fancy  patterns,  canvas- 
stitch  waistcoats,  hand-knitted  golf  jerseys,  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  bonbon-maker :  her  wares  are 
very  nice,  because  she  only  makes  to  order  and  there- 
fore what  she  makes  is  fresh  ;  but  she  has  to  com- 
pete with  the  Bond  Street  bonbon  down  to  pink  and 
yellow  sweets  in  a  tobacconist's  window.  She  is 
only  supported  by  her  friends,  who  from  time  to 
time  order  a  couple  of  pounds  of  chocolates,  and 
this  puts  a  few  shillings  in  her  pocket. 

Then  we  have  all  the  branches  of  painting  and 
applied  arts  that  are  able  to  be  done  at  home  and 
don't  need  a  studio.  Everyone  knows  the  painting 
on  silk  and  muslin,  the  book  illumination  some  of  it 
extraordinarily  good,  carpentry,  gilded  wood-work 
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frame-making,  lampshade  painting.  These  things 
are  as  a  rule  supplied  to  some  small  shop  which  pays 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  work  is  worth,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  shop-owner  being  that  as  they  have  to 
take  the  risk  of  non-sale  and  also  bear  the  expenses 
of  premises,  etc.,  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more. 
There  is  no  market  price  for  this  sort  of  thing,  it  is 
worth  what  it  will  fetch,  and  so  our  girl  gets  only 
a  little  for  her  work,  but  is  glad  of  that. 

Then  there  are  the  writers :  this  is  the  one  thing 
which  requires  no  paraphernalia ;  some  foolscap  and 
a  pencil  will  more  or  less  do,  unless  the  writing  entails 
much  reading  as  a  preliminary.  On  the  other  hand, 
writing,  especially  imaginative  writing,  needs  great 
quiet  of  mind  and  detachment  more  than  any  other 
occupations .  It  demands  concentration  of  attention ; 
to  be  liable  to  interruptions  is  fatal;  to  be  forced 
to  abandon  the  chapter  in  an  involved  condition 
because  the  lunch-bell  has  rung  is  fatal  to  all  style. 
Writing  is  the  shyest  of  all  the  Muses :  the  author 
must  evolve  everything  out  of  himself.  The  musician 
has  music  to  play  from ;  the  painter,  even  if  not  in 
the  vein  for  creative  art,  has  a  model  or  a  subject  to 
work  from  ;  but  the  writer  alone  owes  his  style 
to  himself,  to  his  feelings,  or  to  his  temperament ; 
and  even  assuming  that  he  has  reached  a  point  in 
his  work  where  he  can  safely  leave  it,  he  is  very 
liable  to  be  following  his  plot  out  in  imagination,  or 
turning  some  phrase  which  he  is  not  wholly  satisfied 
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with,  and  therefore  finds  it  difficult  to  push  the  whole 
matter  to  one  side  and  take  up  the  threads  of  family 
table-talk.  In  towns  and  in  noisy  places  the  incessant 
vibration  makes  writing  to  some  wellnigh  an  im- 
possibility ;  for  it  is  just  the  phlegmatic  folk  who  are 
not  disturbed  by  noises  within  the  house  or  without 
who  are  not  the  creative  writers,  and  therefore  the 
capacity  to  do  artistic  or  literary  work  entails  a 
temperament  which  suffers  from  noise.  The  girl 
who  writes  when  living  at  home  probably  writes  for 
the  ladies'  magazines  or  the  little  weekly  papers ; 
every  now  and  then  she  gets  a  little  cheque  and  the 
work  keeps  her  amused,  but  it  isn't  literature  ;  and 
if  she  had  the  desire  or  ambition  to  write  a  real  book, 
I  doubt  if  she  could  do  anything  much  if  she  had 
only  her  bedroom  to  work  in  and  liable  to  be  called 
downstairs  at  any  moment.  Those  who  do  not 
themselves  write  have  no  idea  how  it  takes  it  out 
of  the  person ;  the  mere  sitting  still  in  one  position 
for  many  hours  consecutively  with  mental  concentra- 
tion is  a  fatigue.  The  writer  as  much  as  anyone 
else  needs  a  pleasant  stimulant  in  between  his  or 
her  working  hours;  a  jaded  mind  or  body  cannot 
create  happy  phrases.  We  know  there  are  and  were 
famous  writers  who  could  write  in  a  turmoil,  and 
who  preferred  the  hubbub  of  life  and  movement  to 
solitude  when  at  work,  but  I  think  these  cases  are 
exceptional. 

Then  comes  the  girl  who  works  out  a  family  tree 
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or  heraldry.  This  she  begins,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  reading-room  at  the  British  Museum,  then, 
armed  with  the  results  of  her  researches,  she  works 
it  out  on  a  parchment  at  home  ;  a  very  great  deal 
of  patient  search  goes  to  this,  and  very  fine  pen- 
work. 

But  the  jobs  that  are  sought  after  are  those  which 
take  the  worker  away  from  the  home  for  the  best 
part  of  the  day.  How  often  has  it  been  said  to  me : 
"  You  see,  it  takes  me  away  from  the  house,  and  I 
escape  the  family  lunch."  Among  those  who  go 
out  to  daily  work  are  the  morning  governess  and 
Kindergarten  teacher  and  dancing-class  mistress. 
I  am,  of  course,  well  aware  that  these  have  studied 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  work,  and  are  therefore  on 
a  higher  plane  than  the  girls  who  do  pocket-money 
work ;  but  in  this  case  by  governess  I  do  not  mean 
an  accomplished  woman  who  lives  in  her  employer's 
house,  I  mean  the  girl  who  goes  out  to  give  lessons 
to  very  young  children  in  the  morning  and  takes 
them  for  a  walk  (no  great  previous  study  is  needed 
for  this),  or  the  piano  teacher  going  from  house  to 
house  teaching  the  stiff  fingers  of  children  how  to 
strum  out  little  tunes. 

There  are  also  ladies  who  advertise  that  they  will 
do  shopping  for  those  who  are  not  living  in  London. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  this  sort  of  work  cannot  be 
classified  with  the  music  teacher  or  daily  governess, 
but  this  is  merely  a  list  of  work  undertaken  by 
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hundreds  of  women  and  girls  who  are  ladies,  some 
jobs  being  more  skilled  than  others,  so  these  deputy 
shoppers  may  perhaps  be  bracketed  with  those  who 
take  out  dogs  for  exercise  ;  you  may  often  see  in 
the  parks  women  in  charge  of  what  I  will  call  a 
flock  of  poms  or  Pekinese,  or  poodles,  according  to 
the  fashion.  The  fashionable  owner  can't  manage 
her  own  dogs,  and  so  the  poor  sister  calls  every  day, 
and,  besides  taking  them  out,  brushes,  bathes,  and 
feeds  them. 

And  as  we  are  on  this  subject  I  will  quote  here  a 
recent  article  from  one  of  the  daily  papers,  which 
says  : 

"  The  old-fashioned  system  of  allowing  dogs 
to  die  without  proper  treatment  is  at  an  end. 
To-day  we  have  institutions  for  training  ladies 
to  become  canine  nurses.  They  are  taught  to 
study  the  different  ailments  of  the  canine  pets, 
and  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  at  least 
twelve  months  before  they  are  qualified  to  go  out 
to  nurse. 

"  A  good  nurse  can  command  a  good  salary. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  lady  in  Dublin  engaged 
one  of  these  canine  nurses  at  three  guineas  a 
week,  besides  paying  travelling  expenses.  At 
most  dog  shows  one  notices  girls  in  nurses' 
costumes  attending  the  valuable  animals  that 
are  on  exhibition.  There  should  be  a  good  open- 
ing in  this  direction  for  girls  who  are  fond  of  dogs. 
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"  The  great  art  of  being  able  to  cure  animals 
of  their  numerous  ailments  is  not  done  by  medi- 
cine, but  by  constant  attention  and  careful 
nursing.  So  great  is  the  competition  amongst  the 
wealthy  classes  to  own  valuable  dogs  that  they 
will  pay  high  wages  to  a  good  kennel  maid  who 
never  loses  a  dog  through  want  of  attention, 
and  brings  their  dogs  into  the  ring  at  the  shows 
in  the  pink  of  perfection. 

"  An  advertisement  appeared  in  a  journal  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  offering  £60  per  year  and  all 
found  for  a  qualified  kennel  maid." 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
borrow  some  money,  and  who  open  those  pathetic 
little  shops  which  may  be  seen  in  any  streets  where 
the  rents  are  not  high.  There  is  a  short  street  in 
London,  where  presumably  the  rents  are  low,  which 
is  composed  entirely  of  the  little  shops  where  over 
the  windows  or  on  brass  plates  beside  the  doors  one 
reads  the  cryptic  names  of  "  Estelle,"  "  Penelope,' ' 
"  Aida,"  "  Floretta,"  and  so  on.  These  are  shops 
for  flowers,  blouses,  hats,  manicure,  lingerie,  anti- 
quities, beauty  culturists,  and  are  supported  by  the 
most  precarious  of  all  clients :  those  who  patronise 
them  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  having  found  some- 
thing a  little  better  or  a  little  cheaper,  abandon  it  for 
something  else.  These  little  shops  have  to  compete 
with  big  stores  like  Harrods,  and  nowadays  the  big 
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shops  include  everything.  They  also  deal  in  anti- 
quities and  old  lace  and  all  the  little  odds  and  ends 
which  the  small  shops  make  a  speciality  of.  The 
small  shop  caters  for  a  small  and  exclusive  clientele ; 
they  get  no  incessant  stream  of  people  in  and  out 
all  day  like  the  larger  stores,  and  yet  their  expenses 
of  rent,  taxes,  and  hands  have  to  be  met,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  many  of  these  "  Prunellas  "  and 
"  Mirellas  "  are  here  to-day  and  bust  up  the  next. 

Then  another  but  quite  different  branch  of  work 
for  the  girl  living  at  home,  is  the  parish  working- 
district  visiting  job.  Although  this  is  not  undertaken 
to  make  money,  it  more  or  less  comes  under  this 
heading,  as  it  is  occupation  undertaken  to  fill  up 
the  great  hiatus  of  time.  There  are  those  who  under- 
stand this  work  thoroughly,  and  who  have  great 
knowledge  of  the  poor  and  how  they  live  ;  but  many 
girls  take  up  this  sort  of  thing  without  caring  in  the 
least  for  it,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  do — or  seems  to 
be.  The  poor  are  always  with  us,  they  need  not  be 
searched  for  ;  there  never  is  any  difficulty  in  joining 
some  association,  or  one's  own  parish  will  always 
afford  plenty  of  work  ;  and  so  she  puts  her  services 
at  the  disposal  of  parish  or  club,  and  she  begins  to 
climb  up  the  rickety  stairs  or  down  the  rickety 
stairs  to  visit  the  poor  families  on  her  list.  The 
poor  woman  when  she  is  in — very  often  she  is  out 
charing  all  day — if  she  is  in  she  receives  her  visitor 
as  a  matter  of  course,  asks  her  in  and  gives  her  a 
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chair.  Then  begins  the  cross  purpose  conversation. 
The  girl  visitor,  in  spite  of  what  she  calls  her  poverty, 
is  rich  to  the  woman  who  stands  before  her.  This 
girl  has  never  gone  without  a  meal,  and  never 
worked  for  one — for  it  is  obvious  if  she  has  time  to 
visit  the  poor  she  can't  be  working  regularly ;  she 
has  never  been  kicked  by  a  drunken  man,  never 
heard  bad  language ;  she  lives  in  a  world  so  different 
from  the  coarse  realities  of  the  working  woman  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  think  as  they  do  that 
the  rich  are  unreal.  The  poor  will  tell  you  that  they 
alone  lead  real  lives,  because  they  alone  have  to 
work  or  starve  at  once,  because  they  have  no  reserves 
of  capital,  because  this  week's  pay  must  go  for  this 
week's  rent;  because  they  really  fight  and  really 
starve,  and  their  love-making  is  crude  and  their 
funerals  are  pageants  to  them.  Into  these  realities 
steps  the  girl  of  comparative  leisure,  whose  troubles 
are  quite  different  to  the  troubles  of  the  poor,  and 
who  has  led  a  life  of  abortive  efforts  and  insipid 
pleasures  ;  she  tries  her  best  and  very  kindly  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  pats  on  the  head  all  the,  to  her, 
repulsive  little  unwashed  Hopkinses  who  are  for  the 
moment  dumb  before  the  strange  lady,  but  who,  as 
soon  as  they  get  accustomed  to  her,  will  resume  their 
screaming  and  squabbling  on  the  floor  unchidden 
by  the  mother. 

There  are  those  who  really  understand  the  very 
poor  and  know  how  to  talk  to  them,  but  they  are 
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rare.  Our  girl  does  not ;  she  takes  up  the  work  to  fill 
in  time,  always  the  wrong  motive  in  which  to  under- 
take anything  ;  and  it  is  work  which  can  be  done 
spasmodically,  this  and  all  such  undertakings  such 
as  workhouse  visiting ;  but  when  she  finds  how  un- 
interesting her  poor  family  are,  and  how  little  impres- 
sion she  is  able  to  make  on  them  for  their  good,  and 
how  ungrateful  they  are  for  what  she  does  for  them — 
then  she  gets  tired  of  it  all,  and  gives  them  up  with 
the  opinion  that  only  legislation  can  assist  the  poor. 
Then  we  have  the  flower  and  table  decorator,  who 
arranges  the  dinner-table  of  the  wealthy  woman; 
the  decorator  advises  some  scheme  of  colour  to 
harmonise  with  the  room  and  the  dinner-service ;  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  dinner-party  she  arrives  with 
flowers  and  paraphernalia  and  makes  the  dinner- 
table  look  beautiful.  Then  there  are  lady  cooks, 
who  go  out  to  cook  special  dinners — these,  however, 
should  come  under  the  heading  of  specialists  and 
skilled  workers,  for  it  is  only  a  very  good  cook  who 
is  engaged  for  just  one  dinner-party  ;  and  not  to 
prolong  the  list  of  employment  and  occupations  un- 
duly, there  is  the  agent,  she  who  gets  a  percentage 
on  what  she  sells  or  on  the  clients  she  may  bring. 
There  are  those  who  manage  and  serve  at  tea  shops, 
also  those  who  play  the  music  at  the  tea  shops  ; 
those  with  fine,  tall  figures  often  become  manikins 
at  smart  dressmakers'.  There  are  enamel  workers ; 
tomato  growers  on  a  small  scale. 
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Then  there  is  the  stage,  and  in  this  case  I  must 
not  be  thought  to  mean  the  drama  as  a  profession. 
This  is  as  fine  and  honourable  and  intellectual  a 
profession  as  any  other.  There  are  a  great  many 
distinguished  and  brilliant  actresses  who  have  raised 
their  profession  very  high ;  but  what  I  am  alluding 
to  now  is  the  stage  regarded  as  an  escape  from  the 
dull  family  circle  by  girls  who  have  no  talent  for 
acting,  dancing,  or  singing.  We  all  know  that  a 
time-honoured  way  of  quick  and  easy  emancipation 
is  through  the  stage  door,  preferably  the  musical 
comedy  stage  door.  This  is  now  considered  an  un- 
rivalled marriage  market  for  the  girl  who  is  pretty 
and  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  match.  These  girls 
are  engaged  solely  for  their  looks  and  youth,  and  as 
long  as  they  have  both  they  get  plenty  of  employ- 
ment, as  there  seems  a  never-ending  demand  for 
such  as  she  in  the  increasing  numbers  of  musical 
comedy  plays  which  are  now  produced.  Time  was 
when  there  were  only  two  theatres  that  produced 
musical  plays ;  now  the  numbers  of  managers  that 
put  on  musical  comedy  increase  every  year.  The 
girls  I  am  speaking  of  now,  want  to  walk  straight  on 
and  draw  pay  at  once  without  troubling  to  do  any 
study,  and,  astonishing  though  it  may  seem,  this  is 
quite  easy  for  them  to  do  provided  they  have  good 
looks,  size,  and  youth  ;  and  as  they  can  neither 
sing,  act,  or  dance  they  are  called  "  show  ladies," 
and  put  in  front  of  the  chorus  to  display  their 
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persons.  But  one  year  of  this  life  counts  as  three, 
and  the  hours  and  the  pace  they  live  at  ages  the 
girls  quickly,  so  by  a  cruel  process  of  survival  of 
the  fittest  those  in  the  front  row  of  the  "  show 
ladies  "  when  showing  signs  of  becoming  passee  or 
of  waning  popularity  with  the  men  who  fill  the  stalls, 
are  put  back  in  the  rows  behind,  and  their  places 
in  the  front  are  taken  by  younger  and  fresher  girls, 
of  which  there  seems  a  never-ending  supply. 

A  few  of  these  girls  marry  lords  or  guardsmen :  but 
what  becomes  of  all  the  others  ?  The  very  few  who 
make  good  marriages  encourage  all  the  others  into 
assuming  that  they  will  do  the  same.  In  the  mean- 
while, as  long  as  they  keep  their  attractions,  there 
is  always  a  string  of  men  ready  to  give  them  pre- 
sents and  take  them  out  to  supper.  But  in  this  sort 
of  life  the  hours  are  so  late  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  stage  is  too  much  for  the  girl  to  keep  her 
freshness  long,  so  if  she  doesn't  marry  pretty  quick 
the  type  of  man  who  looks  to  the  stage  for  a  wife,  if 
she  doesn't  march  him  off  to  the  nearest  registry 
office,  there  remains  for  her  a  gradual  oblivion.  It 
is  not  every  man  who  will  take  a  wife  from  the  stage ; 
many  thousands  will  take  a  mistress  from  the  boards, 
but  when  it  comes  to  marrying,  the  percentage  of 
men  is  relatively  small,  and  in  every  case  it  is  the 
rich  men  alone  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  very 
extravagant  wife.  The  rich  men  looking  to  the  stage 
for  a  wife  are  in  a  comparative  minority,  and  the 
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pretty  girls  are  legion,  and  so  the  pretty  musical 
comedy  girl  who  hasn't  caught  her  rich  man  in 
time  goes  up  like  a  rocket  and  comes  down  like  a 
stick.  It  is  then  too  late  to  cultivate  different 
society ;  the  poor  men  laboriously  making  their  way 
in  life  are  afraid  of  the  exactions  and  extravagances 
of  such  girls.  The  musical  comedy  girl  has  no 
society  at  all  but  a  certain  set  of  rich  men  who  are 
the  patrons  of  the  stage,  and  without  whom  musical 
comedy  would  cease  to  exist.  These  men  constitute 
the  life  of  such  girls,  and  as  long  as  they  have  these 
men  to  take  them  out  and  pay  for  everything  all 
goes  well ;  but  when  these  men  drop  off  there  is 
nothing  else  at  all  to  take  their  place. 

These  girls  rarely  go  to  private  parties  ;  their 
amusements  centre  round  the  Savoy,  the  motor-car, 
and  the  Bond  Street  shops  ;  and  when  these  plea- 
sures cease  there  are  no  other  substitutes. 

The  musical  comedy  stage  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  products  of  the  twentieth  century.  Here 
we  have  a  socialistic  levelling  up  or  down,  for  these 
girls  are  recruited  from  every  class.  There  is  the 
Honourable  Miss  So-and-so  who  has  run  away 
from  home,  because,  as  she  quaintly  tells  her 
friends,  she  must  have  some  work  to  do  ;  and 
also  there  is  the  postman's  daughter  and  green- 
grocer's daughter ;  but  they  all  call  themselves 
daughters  of  clergymen  (there  is  a  very  amusing  skit 
on  this  in  "Fanny's  First  Play").    These  girls  all 
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meet  on  a  level,  for  in  every  case  they  take  a  stage 
name,  so  it  is  not  apparent  who  is  hiding  under  the 

lovely  name  of  Miss  Vera  de They  all  dress  in 

the  most  costly  clothes,  and  as  they  are  chosen  for 
their  looks  and  figures  they  are  on  a  level  in  this 
matter.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  this  strange 
crowd  will  carry  off  the  matrimonial  prizes ;  there 
really  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them,  the  only 
difference  is  that  some  have  a  heart  and  some 
haven't.  And  so  they  drift  along,  and  for  the  first 
few  years  enjoy  themselves  immensely ;  a  few  marry, 
and  the  rest  sink  away  into  an  obscurity  which  when 
not  sordid  is  dishonourable. 

Then  there  is  the  dressmaker:  very  often  she 
begins  on  borrowed  capital,  because  if  she  has  money 
she  prefers  to  work  on  other  lines.  Therefore  the 
lady  dressmaker  who  calls  herself  Madame  So-and-so 
and  who  hasn't  a  company  behind  her  is  either  a 
widow  or,  if  not,  then  she  is  the  girl  who,  having 
stayed  too  long  at  home,  borrows  some  capital  some- 
how, breaks  away,  and  starts  a  business  for  smart 
clothes.  With  taste  and  the  knowledge  of  how  and 
where  to  buy  her  models  she  will  get  on  if  her  clients 
pay  her ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  women,  especially 
among  the  so-called  smart  set,  who  are  quite  un- 
scrupulous in  regard  to  paying  their  bills,  and  who 
regard  the  dressmaker  as  being  in  their  debt  for 
having  been  patronised  by  them.  There  are  women 
who  go  from  milliner  to  milliner  getting  credit  as 
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long  as  they  ran,  and  then  passing  on  to  someone 
else  ;  ultimately  the  thing  comes  into  court,  and 
then  the  public  read  about  a  bill  for  £400  for  hats 
alone  !  All  this  represents  untold  loss  to  the  dress- 
maker or  milliner,  as  she  has  to  pay  her  rent  of 
expensive  premises  and  her  workpeople  and  French 
models ;  she  has  to  pay  up  cash,  whether  her  clients 
pay  her  or  not.  It  is  probably  as  much  as  she  can 
do  with  incessant  application  to  make  a  good  turn- 
over ;  but  in  any  case  she  works  and  keeps  herself, 
and  when  business  hours  are  over  she  moves  about 
with  a  certain  freedom  of  action  and  thought 
utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  her  timorous  stay-at- 
home  sister,  who  still  is  in  the  position  of  having 
to  ask  for  an  extra  half-crown  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  gentle,  placid  natures  who  are  not  galled 
by  this,  but  there  are  those  to  whom  such  a  state 
of  affairs  is  intolerable,  and  yet  they  haven't  just 
the  courage  or  self-confidence  to  burn  their  boats 
and  go  out  to  work. 

Then  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  army  of 
typewriters  and  Fleet  Street  hacks.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  journalists  of  long  standing  doing 
important  work;  I  would  class  these  among  the 
authors.  As  regards  spasmodic  working  on  news- 
papers, doing  a  bit  of  interviewing  and  reporting 
here  or  there,  or  working  up  an  article  which  is 
written  in  the  office  by  the  girl  but  not  signed, 
no  great  outlay  of  time  or  money  is  needed  to 
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qualify  for  such  work  as  this  (I  have  had  reporters 
to  interview  me  who  could  not  even  write  short- 
hand). There  is  terrible  overcrowding  in  this  and 
similar  professions.  No  expensive  apprenticeship  is 
necessary,  and  the  rush  of  aspirants  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  so  steady  that  the  standard  of  work 
and  prices  paid  have  been  tremendously  lowered. 
There  may  always  be  room  at  the  top,  but  how  few 
are  qualified  to  reach  the  top ;  and  the  mediocre  who 
demand  a  living  wage  are  crowded  out  by  the  less 
than  mediocre  who  will  take  what  they  can  get. 
There  are  so  many  of  her,  the  city  typist  and 
secretary,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  varies  so. 
Sometimes  she  is  so  careless  and  inefficient  that  she 
can't  be  kept,  she  drifts  from  one  post  to  another. 
Occasionally,  if  the  man  for  whom  she  types  is  young 
and  kind,  he  will  take  the  blame  of  her  blunders, 
because  he  knows  that  if  he  gives  her  away  the 
head  office  will  sack  her,  and  out  she  goes  and 
perhaps  starves. 

There  is  also  the  punctual,  efficient  girl  who 
arrives  at  the  city  office  with  the  precision  and 
regularity  of  the  solar  system.  Her  employer — 
entirely  satisfied  with  her — connects  her  in  his 
mind  with  her  typing-machine,  and  cannot  dis- 
associate her  from  it.  Her  neat  dress  never 
degenerates  into  untidyness,  her  movements  are 
quiet  and  yet  quick;  she  never  forgets — in  fact, 
when  her  employer  forgets  she  remembers  for  him  ; 
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she  is  always  at  hand  when  needed,  and  if  not  needed 
for  the  moment  appears  as  unassertive  as  the 
pattern  on  the  wall-paper.  She  is  worth  all  she 
gets,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

The  girl's  own  people  are  quite  satisfied  that 
Muriel  should  be  working  in  a  city  office  as  type- 
writer ;  she  vanishes  in  the  morning,  and  returns 
in  time  for  the  evening  meal  to  the  little  house  in  the 
suburb  or  the  West  Kensington  flat.  None  of  her 
people  see  her  at  work,  sitting  at  her  typing-machine 
near  the  large  but  very  dirty  window.  No  one  who 
does  not  habitually  go  to  the  city  can  realise  how 
noisy  it  is  ;  the  racket  up  and  down  the  narrow 
streets,  built  originally  for  sedan  chairs,  reverberates 
and  echoes  into  every  room  of  the  tall  and  old 
buildings.  In  the  building  itself  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous rumble  of  lifts  dashing  up  and  down.  There 
are  several  girls  in  the  same  room,  one  or  the  other 
is  always  using  the  typing-machine,  sometimes  all 
are  going  simultaneously.  She  therefore  never 
escapes  from  the  turmoil,  and  when  the  luncheon 
hour  comes  she  either  has  brought  some  sandwiches 
with  her,  or  goes  out  to  a  Lyons,  where  she  sits 
on  a  hard  chair,  and  her  food  is  served  on  a  marble- 
topped  table.  It  is  not  her  own  business  she  is 
working  at — she  is  a  little  wheel  in  the  big  machinery 
of  the  newspaper,  and  if  the  little  wheel  cockles  up 
there  are  plenty  of  others  to  take  her  place. 

Where  does  she  come  from  ?   and  where  does  she 
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go  to  when  she  locks  up  her  type  writer  and  pins  on 
her  hat  ?  Well,  she  comes  from  home  and  she  goes 
home,  and  home  is  a  beautiful  sounding  word 
which  may  cover  much  that  is  sordid,  and  often 
what  is  sad.  This  girl's  working-hours  run  into 
some  sixteen  all  told,  because  she  has  her  woman's 
day  to  finish  at  home  when  she  comes  back  after  her 
man's  day  at  the  office.  There  will  be  those  among 
my  readers  who  could  tell  about  the  fatiguing  day 
in  the  city  office  and  not  much  of  a  lunch,  and 
then  home  by  train  to  the  little  house  in  the  suburbs 
with  the  invalid  mother  or  sister  to  be  cared  for  into 
the  night. 

The  typewriter  girl  is  perhaps  the  chief  bread- 
winner of  the  family  ;  her  mother  lives  on  a  little 
pension,  but,  unlike  a  man  breadwinner,  she  does 
not  find  that  the  routine  of  the  little  house  is 
arranged  with  a  view  to  her  comfort  on  her  return 
as  most  men  find.  For  her  no  slippers,  easy  chairs, 
and  pipe,  no  little  meal  of  her  favourite  dishes  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  perhaps  thriftless  members  who 
have  remained  at  home  all  the  day  have  been  unable 
to  cope  with  the  domestic  difficulties  and  have  let 
the  work  slide  until  the  return  of  the  capable  mem- 
ber to  take  up  the  reins  of  the  slipshod  little  house 
or  flat.    So  her  work  never  ends. 

It  sounds  quite  well  that  Muriel  or  Enid  are 
earning  their  living  as  typists  in  the  city,  but 
those  with  imagination  and  sympathy  wonder  if  they 
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are  satisfied  with  the  day  in  day  out  treadmill. 
Do  any  of  these  girls  take  a  short  cut  through  the 
Temple  Gardens.  Do  they  notice  how  Fountain 
Court  looks  in  the  early  morning  spring  sunshine, 
when  the  pigeons  are  preening  themselves  near  the 
little  splashing  fountain  under  the  plane  trees,  which 
are  really  green  and  the  sunshine  really  gold  ?  Do 
they  ever  want  to  linger  on  the  Embankment  to 
watch  the  romance  of  the  river  traffic  ?  If  they 
do  want  to  linger  and  do  want  to  look  they  haven't 
time ;  and  once  outside  this  little  oasis,  the  monster 
Fleet  Street,  with  its  tentacles  of  mean  adjacent 
streets,  grips  her,  and  all  the  romance  of  the  spring 
has  vanished.  Some  of  the  girls  are  country  born 
and  bred,  and  when  the  hay-making  season  comes 
it  will  speak  to  her  of  sights  and  scents  undreamed 
of  by  her  employer.  There  are  no  seasons  in  the 
city  ;  the  girl  knows  that  it  is  May  or  June  by  the 
big  calendar  which  hangs  over  her  desk.  It  is 
perhaps  as  well  for  her  if  she  has  never  spent  the 
midsummer  days  lying  on  her  back  on  the  downs  ; 
or  if  she  has  never  seen  October  set  fire  to  the  woods, 
or  if  she  doesn't  know  what  it  means  to  swim  in  a 
river  fringed  with  meadowsweet  and  willow-herb — 
if  she  does  know  what  all  this  means,  then  the  type- 
writer treadmill  will  be  a  hard-labour  sentence 
to  her. 

Then    we    have   the   beauty   culturist   for   ever 
engaged  on  that  most  tragic  of  occupations  :    that 
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of  staving  off  the  signs  of  time  from  the  faces  and 
figures  of  women  once  beautiful,  or,  still  more 
tragic,  endeavouring  to  create  beauty  where  it 
never  existed.  The  beauty  specialist  is  expected, 
by  a  sort  of  magic,  to  remove  the  signs  of  ill-spent 
time,  of  boredom  and  ennui,  which  often  seem 
inseparable  from  wealth ;  she  must  remove  the 
traces  of  over-indulgence  in  eating  or  smoking,  late 
hours,  tight  lacing,  and  the  peevishness  of  an 
animalistic  nature  which  has  never  been  thwarted, 
and  so  when  Time  suddenly  thwarts  them  by 
making  them  stout  or  grey  or  lined,  there  is  then 
a  sort  of  stampede  to  the  beauty  woman's  little 
parlour.  Does  anyone  seriously  think  that  beauty 
can  be  bought  in  a  bottle.  How  can  it  be  ?  Beauty 
in  a  great  measure  is  a  question  of  health,  and 
the  person  with  real  good  looks  is  born  with  them 
and  does  not  acquire  them.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  quite  legitimate  ways  of  improving  the 
appearance,  such  as  a  change  of  diet  for  the  sake 
of  the  complexion  ;  but  all  this  can  be  done  by  the 
woman  herself,  aided  by  ordinary  common  sense. 

The  methods  of  beauty  specialists  are  from  time 
to  time  revealed  by  some  case  being  brought  into 
court,  and  then  the  more  simple  are  astounded  at 
the  sums  paid  by  the  rich  woman  running  into 
hundreds  for  a  course  of  treatment.  A  little  scented 
cold  cream  is  rubbed  into  the  face  by  an  upward 
or  downward  movement  of  the  fingers,  or  electric 
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massage  is  given,  after  which  the  client  is  supposed 
to  have  lost  her  wrinkles.  The  wrinkles  that  have 
been  formed  by  laughter  and  smiles  or  real  thought 
are  surely  credentials,  and  as  such  should  be  left. 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  woman  of  fifty  or  sixty  adds 
to  her  appearance  by  removing  from  her  face  the 
signs  of  having  lived  and  suffered  or  laughed ; 
good  wrinkles  are  a  much  better  adornment  than 
a  youthful  skin  out  of  which  shine  old  eyes,  for  no 
one  can  make  the  tired  and  experienced  eyes  young 
or  innocent. 

What  can  be  a  harder  life  than  to  spend  from 
Monday  at  ten  to  Saturday  at  two  in  a  little  close- 
curtained,  heavily-scented  parlour  rubbing  pomade 
and  cold  cream  into  the  faces  of  oldish  women  who 
won't  grow  old  gracefully.  These  are  the  women  that 
the  beauty  specialist  sees  all  the  week  round.  Do 
you  think  such  a  life  is  gay  or  stimulating  ?  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  dreariest  job  on  earth. 

I  have  previously  said  that  the  fortune-teller  is 
the  stand-by  and  moral  support  of  the  girl  who  is 
drifting  through  life  without  an  occupation  ;  some- 
times the  girl  becomes  a  fortune-teller  herself.  Let 
us  just  for  a  moment  consider  the  army  of  palmists, 
clairvoyants,  crystal -gazers,  handwriting  diviners, 
phrenologists,  and  horoscope  casters :  how  do  these 
people  live?  Almost  exclusively  on  women.  First 
of  all,  what  must  the  woman  do  who  professes  to  tell 
fortunes  ?     She  must   assume  the  incognita  of   a 
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Hindu,  Persian,  Spaniard,  Egyptian,  and  calls  her- 
self by  some  nom-de-guerre  such  as  Zobedie  or 
Zuleika ;  her  own  name  of  Tompson  or  Johnson 
would  wreck  the  business.  The  wonderful  gift  of 
clairvoyance  and  second-sight  exists  without  doubt 
here  and  there  ;  but  those  who  possess  it  always  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  use  this  elusive  and  psychic 
quality  for  incessant  and  haphazard  fortune-telling, 
and  that  these  more  or  less  spiritual  qualities  are 
fostered  and  developed  only  with  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion and  great  detachment  of  mind.  Do  you  think 
Madame  Zobedie  of  Bond  Street  is  quiet  or  detached, 
or  secluded  ? 

The  whole  thing  is  a  business  and  a  trade  ;  they 
either  advertise  conspicuously  by  sandwich  men,1  or 
appear  to  shun  notice,  and  their  place  of  mystery 
is  indicated  by  the  tiniest  of  brass  plates  on  a  small 
door  in  some  obscure  street.  They  are  very  often 
allied  in  some  way  to  the  beauty  specialists  ;  as 
often  as  not  the  two  women,  who  are  friends,  work 
under  the  same  roof.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  tell  fortunes,  to  ramble  on  taking  a  lead 
from  the  client  who  eagerly  says,  "  Yes,  that  is 
quite  true,"  and  the  fortune-teller  continues  on  that 
tack.  If  by  chance  the  person  says,  "  No,  that 
never  happened  to  me,"  the  clairvoyant  replies, 
"  Then  it  will,  it  is  bound  to  come."    If  such  a  per- 

1  Since  writing  this  they  have  been  forbidden  by  police  regula- 
tions. 
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son  plying  her  trade  for  money  all  day  long  through 
the  week  really  had  the  psychic  gift,  she  would  lose 
it  through  such  an  exhausting  procedure.  Those 
who  have  these  spiritual  faculties  are  only  able  to 
foretell  events  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  just  one 
isolated  incident  seems  to  stand  out  in  their  minds, 
and  for  many  people  they  are  not  able  to  see  any- 
thing. But  the  professional  card-layer  or  crystal- 
gazer  begins  instantly  the  client  is  seated,  and 
rambles  through  the  whole  scale  of  money,  love- 
affairs,  journeys,  letters,  and  illnesses  without  a 
check. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  this  fortune- 
telling  ?  A  passionate  desire  to  better  one's  circum- 
stances without  making  any  effort  oneself.  The 
woman  or  girl,  we  will  say,  is  poor,  in  ill-health, 
dislikes  some  member  of  her  family,  is  in  love  with 
someone  who  does  not  respond,  or  wants  to  under- 
take a  journey,  or  a  business  on  inadequate  means, 
so  she  consults  a  fortune-teller,  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility on  her  shoulders,  so  to  speak.  Madame 
So-and-so  has  foretold  that  the  matter  will  turn 
out  well,  so  why  take  further  trouble ;  or  else  she  has 
prophesied  disaster,  so  one  might  as  well  court  it 
by  being  depressed.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
one  fortune-teller  is  not  enough  ;  those  with  leisure 
and  means  go  from  one  soothsayer  to  another,  and 
some  girls  actually  act  or  refrain  from  acting 
according  to  what  is  told  them. 
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After  all,  what  does  it  really  amount  to  but  a 
longing  desire  to  be  told  something  good,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  that  we  should  all  desire  ardently 
to  hear  good  news  of  the  future  ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded it  is  not  in  the  palmist's  little  den  that  such 
news  is  to  be  found.  This  woman  has  similar  hours 
to  the  beauty  specialist,  from  ten  on  Monday  morn- 
ing to  two  on  Saturday.  Can  it  be  much  of  a  life 
telling  the  future  to  dozens  of  women  who  succeed 
each  other  in  confusing  monotony.  Think  of  the 
fatigue  of  the  mind  and  body  sitting  all  day 
crouched  over  a  hand  or  pack  of  cards,  cooped  up 
in  a  small  room — or  if  the  fee  is  high,  then  in 
grander  premises — and  coming  into  contact  only 
with  persons  who,  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  must  be 
unemployed  and  very  credulous  ;  and  who  knows 
when  we  hear  of  some  person  who  has  come  to  grief 
whether  the  first  link  of  the  long  chains  of  complex 
events  may  not  have  been  forged  at  the  fortune- 
teller's. 

There  are  ladies  who  keep  laundries.  One  often 
hears  the  remark  :  "  Isn't  she  plucky  ?  She  has 
started  a  laundry,  do  employ  her."  It  may  be 
plucky,  but  what  sort  of  life  can  it  be  to  wash 
sheets  and  starch  tablecloths  ?  Although  she 
does  not  do  it  herself  she  has  to  carefully  superin- 
tend that  it  is  done  ;  no  business  with  a  slender 
margin  for  profit  pays  unless  the  head  of  it  sees  to 
everything.     It  must  be  such  a  trying  job  this 
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everlasting  inhaling  of  hot  soap  atmosphere.  It 
leads  to  nothing  at  all,  and  the  lowest  form  of 
hired  labour  must  be  engaged  to  work  it.  The  owner 
of  the  laundry  never  comes  into  contact  with  any- 
one of  her  own  class  in  working  hours  ;  she  just 
works  away  at  unimaginative,  unstimulating  work 
all  the  year  round. 

Think  what  it  must  be  to  depend  for  your  bread 
and  butter  on  other  people's  dirty  dusters  and 
kitchen-cloths.  Would  you  or  I  care  to  do  it  ? 
Neither  does  she.  Where  are  the  men  who  should 
have  worked  for  her  ?  They  are  dead,  or  never 
existed,  or  have  failed  themselves ;  perhaps,  greatest 
tragedy  of  all,  she  is  supporting  a  man  with  her 
work. 

So  to  bring  this  list  of  semi-skilled  work  to  an 
end  ;  these  occupations  are  in  no  sense  careers, 
and  lead  to  very  little  or  nothing  at  all ;  it  is  work 
undertaken  by  thousands  of  girls  and  women;  no 
kudos  goes  with  any  of  it,  and  very  little  money ; 
no  rise  in  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  engaged  in 
these  sort  of  things  are  generally  condemned  to 
obscurity.    What  prodigious  waste  of  life  ! 


So  now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  professions  for 
women  which  do  admit  of  some  scope,  and  we  find 
even  here  a  great  overcrowding.  We  will  first  take 
sick-nursing.     Surely  here  is  a  woman's  job.     No 
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better  movement  in  the  world  was  ever  started  than 
that  which  superseded  the  tipsy,  dirty  Mrs.  Gamp 
for  the  neat,  clean,  efficient,  trained  nurse  as  we 
know  her  now.  What  the  public  see  is  the  neat 
woman  in  uniform,  able  to  take  charge  of  the  invalid 
and  impose  her  commands  in  a  sick  room  where 
before  her  arrival  the  family  were  perhaps  wringing 
their  hands  and  exclaiming,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 
But  what  the  public  don't  see  are  the  hardships  that 
have  gone  to  the  training  of  a  nurse. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  saying  only  what  I  know 
personally,  and  not  to  hearsay  stories.  I  was  told 
by  the  matron  of  a  nursing  home  that  when  she 
joined  her  first  hospital  as  a  young  probationer  the 
first  case  she  was  given  was  to  hold  the  basin,  etc., 
for  the  doctor  in  a  case  of  very  bad  burning.  There 
is  no  need  to  explain  what  effect  such  a  dreadful 
sight  and  odour  would  have  on  any  young  and 
untried  woman.  One  would  like  to  ask,  is  such 
drastic  treatment  necessary  ?  What  the  patient 
wants — and  anyone  who  has  been  ill  knows  this — 
is,  besides  the  trained  skill,  also  great  sympathy  and 
gentleness  in  the  nurse.  I  doubt  if  these  qualities 
can  always  survive  in  the  training  she  undergoes. 

Then  I  know  of  a  case  of  an  earl's  granddaughter 
(and  I  only  mention  what  may  appear  a  snobbish 
detail  to  show  that  women  of  all  grades  in  society 
seek  oblivion  in  hard  work)  who,  as  probationer, 
was  not  properly  fed  at  her  hospital,  where  the 
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work,  as  always,  was  hard  and  the  hours  long  ;  she 
was  kept  going  by  her  people  sending  her  boxes  of 
bovril,  etc.  If  we  don't  feed  our  servants  to  their 
liking  they  leave  us.  The  servants  in  a  Belgravian 
house  (or  any  other  house)  are  far  better  fed  than 
the  daughter  who  has  left  home  to  be  a  hospital 
nurse  ;  she  thinks  perhaps  that  washing  incredibly 
dirty  drunken  men  will  quiet  her  longings,  will 
deaden  the  feeling  of  regret  which  haunts  her 
before  she  falls  asleep.  She  thinks  perhaps  that  if 
she  is  very  tired  at  night  with  incessant  standing 
or  running  up  and  down  stairs  on  inadequate  food, 
she  may  sleep  better  and  sounder.  I  wonder  if  she 
ever  thinks  of  the  good  food  in  the  servants'  hall 
in  her  father's  house. 

But  its  merit  is  that  it  is  a  profession  which 
exacts  no  premium  at  the  start ;  the  woman  learns 
her  work  as  she  goes  along.  Those  who  are  really 
skilful  and  have  influence  with  the  doctors  are  sure 
of  private  work  when  their  time  at  the  hospital  is 
over.  But  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  rank 
and  file  who,  when  they  leave  the  hospital,  lose 
touch  with  employment ;  they  live  in  one  room 
cooking  their  meals  on  a  spirit-lamp,  and  yet  have 
to  keep  up  the  neatest  appearance,  and  always  be 
seen  in  clean  starched  clothes.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  who  become  matrons  of  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes,  or  who  are  Red  Cross  nurses  or  manage 
cottage  hospitals,  etc.    There  are  the  plums  in  this 
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profession  like  any  other;  but  as  regards  just  the 
average,  I  think  one  might  say  that,  owing  to  the 
hard  work,  long  hours,  and  overcrowding  and 
doubtful  issue,  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  women 
would  be  nurses  by  choice  if  something  better  could 
be  found  to  do.  Very,  very  few  are  nurses  for  love 
of  it. 

Then  we  get  to  literature,  music,  painting,  and 
dancing.  Those  who  reach  the  top  in  these  pro- 
fessions reap  a  big  harvest  both  in  money  and 
fame.  But  this  book  does  not  deal  with  the  George 
Eliots,  Clara  Schumanns,  Jenny  Linds,  Rosa  Bon- 
heurs,  or  Taglionis :  how  do  the  betwixt  and 
betweens  get  along  ?  It  is  wonderful  what  a  lot  of 
really  excellent  work  by  women  is  seen  on  the  walls 
of  any  exhibition,  and  yet  it  is  just  not  first-rate  ; 
the  artist  has  a  local  reputation,  not  a  universal ;  and 
the  rich,  who  alone  can  afford  to  buy  what  is  a  luxury, 
would  rather  pay  a  big  price  for  a  big  name  than  a 
small  price  by  an  unknown  artist.  The  young  and 
poor  strugglers  go  through  incredible  anxieties 
during  hanging  time,  and  should  they  be  hung  they 
live  in  constant  hope  of  selling  their  work  before 
the  exhibition  closes.  The  artist  knows  that  her 
wares  are  not  a  necessity,  and  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fashion  and  vogue  in  regard  to  art,  and  that 
there  is  little  to  be  done  nowadays  except  through 
means  of  an  influential  Press.  And  so  the  artist, 
with,  of  course,  the  artistic  temperament,  suffers  and 
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hopes,  and  is  glad,  and  lives  all  the  while  in  poverty 
and  perhaps  reaps  posthumous  honours,  or  not  even 
that.  Art,  of  course,  is  beautiful,  and  those  who 
offer  incense  at  her  shrine  cannot  desert  her  shrine  ; 
but  sometimes  it  would  almost  seem  better  to  sell 
cabbages  that  everyone  needs  and  get  a  quick 
return  for  one's  money  than  to  paint  and  wait  for 
buyers  and  patrons  while  living  on  sardines  and 
tears. 

Then  as  regard  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  where 
the  few  succeed  the  many  fail.  A  few  reach  the  top, 
their  names  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own ;  they 
get  fabulous  pay  and  make  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But,  again,  what  about  the  rank  and  file  ?  There  are 
the  years  of  study,  the  high  fees  for  the  lessons,  and 
then  the  touchstone  of  the  performance  in  London 
or  Paris,  and  then  perhaps  the  nervousness  which 
produces  adverse  Press  criticism  and  so  makes  all 
subsequent  effort  more  difficult. 

An  actress  may  spend  years  as  an  understudy 
or  taking  the  most  trifling  roles  before  she  gets  a 
chance  of  showing  what  she  can  do.  An  author  may 
send  her  MSS.  to  every  publisher  in  London  in  turn 
before  her  work  happens  to  strike  the  taste  of  one 
of  the  readers.  To  show  how  haphazard  is  destiny, 
I  was  told  by  an  author  that  one  of  his  most  popular 
novels  was  first  refused  by  the  publisher — who 
ultimately  accepted  it — because  the  reader  had 
given  the  MS.  to  his  daughter  to  read,  and  the 
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style  not  being  to  her  taste  she  reported  badly  on 
it ;  the  same  MS.  was  afterwards  read  by  a  different 
reader  of  the  same  firm  and  accepted.  An  MS. 
represents  so  much  sunk  capital,  and  the  author 
looks  for  a  return  of  her  investment.  It  represents 
time  and  brain,  energy,  and  sometimes  a  typewriting 
bill,  and  each  time  the  familiar  bundle  returns  to 
her  through  the  post  it  means  fresh  disappointment, 
and  it  isn't  every  nature  that  can  stand  up  under 
continual  disappointment,  or  is  able  to  go  on  and 
do  better  without  some  success  to  urge  her  on  as 
an  incentive. 

The  dancer  depends  on  her  youth,  her  agility,  and 
her  legs — she  must  make  her  name  and  harvest 
quickly,  or  not  at  all. 

There  are,  of  course,  many,  many  women  who 
have  achieved  high  posts  at  the  end  of  successful 
careers,  but  these  women  must  always  be  in  a 
minority,  the  great  crowd  of  workers  must  for 
a  long  time  still  be  the  strugglers,  and  this  book 
does  not  deal  with  the  famous. 


And  so  the  girl  who  has  burst  the  cage-door  and 
flown  out  to  work  gets  to  grips  with  things  and 
life ;  she  has  greater  opportunities  of  coming  into 
touch  with  different  classes  and  opinions  ;  even  if 
she  doesn't  marry  shetjan  never  become  the  timorous 
old  maid  that  her  stay-at-home  sister  often  becomes. 
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And  by  some  curious  law  of  contradiction  it  very 
often  happens  that  it  is  just  the  daughter  who  has 
left  home  to  work,  who — when  the  first  excitement 
and  disapproval  have  blown  over — is  the  one  the 
most  thought  of  in  the  family  circle.  It  is  very 
often  her  photograph  that  the  mother  will  take  up 
and  show  a  visitor  with  the  words  :  "  This  is  the 
picture  of  my  enterprising  daughter  who  works  ;  she 
is  not  at  home  just  now,"  etc.  Those  that  work  and 
keep  themselves  are  treated  all  over  the  world  with 
a  deference  by  their  own  family,  which  is  based  on 
laws  of  human  nature  which  would  take  us  too  far 
from  our  subject  to  go  into  here. 

And  so  the  worker  is  better  than  the  drone — far, 
far  better  ;  but  every  woman  who  works,  works  at 
a  certain  price  :  the  price  very  often  of  her  health. 
She  has  very  little  of  the  leisure  which  in  a  certain 
sense  is  necessary  for  a  woman  who  wants  to  keep 
her  health,  or  to  equip  herself  with  some  of  the 
charms  and  elegancies  which  are  also  part  of  the 
woman's  role.  She  works,  but  nearly  always  at  the 
expense  of  her  appearance  and  her  youth.  She 
loses  something  very  definite  by  the  daily  treadmill, 
and  if  her  work  has  not  been  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive to  save  for  old  age  or  sickness,  then  when  she 
loses  her  market  the  worker  stands  more  or  less  on 
a  level  financially  with  those  who  have  not  worked  ; 
but  the  worker,  of  course,  has  gained  in  self-reliance 
and  self-respect.     These  are   valuable   assets,  but 
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sometimes  the  price  paid  for  them  is  very  great — she 
has  worked  too  hard  for  her  strength  or  age,  or  she 
has  sacrificed  all  her  leisure  ;  or  the  machine  has 
ground  her  too  fine,  and  she  has  lost  her  faith  through 
struggling  in  the  maelstrom  of  life  where  women 
were  never  meant  to  struggle. 

The  small  pay  she  earns  may  really  constitute 
her  livelihood,  or  she  may  be  helping  to  support  the 
home,  and  the  day  arrives  when  she  wants  to  marry 
an  equally  poor  young  man.  I  suppose  that  ninety- 
five  men  out  of  a  hundred  object  to  their  wives 
going  on  with  their  work  after  marriage — by  this  I 
mean  work  which  takes  them  away  from  their 
home — the  idea  being  that  in  doing  this  the  home 
will  be  neglected  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  good  organisation. 

I  know,  for  instance,  a  handsome  young  woman 
who,  as  a  sculptor,  keeps  the  family  pot  boiling. 
She  goes  to  her  studio  every  day,  having  first  set 
going  the  work  and  duties  of  the  two  servants. 
Her  two  little  girls  are  not  neglected.  She  dresses 
well,  and  is  a  companion  to  her  husband,  accom- 
panying him  everywhere. 

In  the  cases  of  a  smaller  menage  and  less  means, 
a  little  flat  without  servants  is  easier  to  shut  up 
for  the  day  than  to  leave  behind  one  a  slack  servant 
who  will  very  likely  shirk  her  duties  if  the  mistress 
is  absent  every  day.  We  will  assume  the  case  of  a 
young  man  in  the  Civil  Service  with  pay  about 
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three  guineas  a  week  ;  he  is  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
is  a  typist,  secretary,  or  something  similar.  They 
are  afraid  to  marry  on  such  small  pay  without  the 
security  of  knowing  that  the  position  is  permanent, 
and  with  a  rise  in  the  future.  Moreover,  many 
employers  now  prefer  unmarried  clerks  and  em- 
ployees ;  the  term  "  no  encumbrances  '  is  con- 
tinually  used  in  regard  to  some  vacant  post.  And 
so  he  is  afraid  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life,  and  the  young  couple  either  bind 
themselves  to  a  very  long  engagement,  or  else 
decide  to  part,  each  going  their  own  way,  which 
means  that  both  will  live  unnatural  lives  in  lonely 
boarding-houses. 

In  the  meanwhile  they  are  fluctuating  between 
two  sharply  divided  schools  of  opinion,  the  followers 
of  which  are  continually  writing  to  the  papers  in 
support  of  their  views  :  the  one  school  consisting 
chiefly  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  wealthy, 
unmarried  bishops,  preach  the  doctrine  of  large 
families  ;  and  the  other  school  is  always  pointing 
out  how  wicked  it  is  to  bring  a  family  into  the  world 
on  small  means  ;  and  so  the  young  clerk  and  young 
typist  don't  know  on  which  foot  to  dance,  as  the 
French  say.  This  is  merely  a  restatement  of  fact 
which  we  all  know  but  are  inclined  to  forget. 

But  after  all,  why  not  take  the  risk  of  the  future, 
and  let  the  wife  help  the  exchequer  with  her  work 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  or  needed  ?    A  little  room 
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under  the  roof  with  love  is  better  than  a  lodging- 
house  parlour  all  alone.  In  many  cases  where  the 
girl  remains  single,  it  is  not  as  is  so  often  mis- 
stated, because  the  modern  working  girl  prefers  her 
independence  to  a  home  and  children,  but  because 
she  is  supporting  with  her  work  an  invalid  mother  or 
sister,  or  helping  to  educate  the  younger  ones,  and 
there  would  be  no  one  to  take  her  place  if  she 
married.  It  is  not  selfishness  but  unselfishness 
joined  to  circumstance  which  is  responsible  for  so 
many  bachelor  girls  to-day. 

Where  a  business  training  makes  a  girl  more 
difficult  to  please  in  regard  to  a  husband,  it  also 
certainly  makes  her  a  better  wife ;  she  is  disciplined, 
wider  minded,  she  knows  what  method  and  punctu- 
ality mean,  and  having  worked  herself  she  can 
make  allowances  for  her  husband's  fatigue  or 
shortness  of  temper  ;  she  will  be  careful  with  the 
money  he  gives  her,  as  she  has  often  walked  when 
tired  to  save  a  penny  'bus. 

Where  a  man  is  working  for  others  who  depend  on 
his  earnings,  it  is  generally  a  wife  entirely  devoted  to 
him  and  his  interests,  and  one  or  more  children  who 
are  his  pride  and  pleasure,  and  from  whom  he 
ultimately  expects  some  return  ;  but  when  a  woman 
is  supporting  others  it  nearly  always  means  the 
family  driftwood — invalids,  old  people,  incapables, 
or  nephews  and  nieces  who  take  all  sacrifices  as 
their  due.    It  is  much  easier  for  a  married  man  to 
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work  for  his  own  family  unit  than  for  an  un- 
married woman  to  work  for  those  who  in  a  sense 
are  dragging  her  down. 

It  is  wonderful,  I  think,  how  unselfish  some  of 
these  women  are  ;  this  is  due  to  the  theory  that  a 
woman  never  belongs  to  herself,  that  her  raison 
d'etre  in  the  world  is  to  minister  to,  work  for,  or 
wait  on  some  other  person  ;  and  should  this  crowd 
die  out  and  ultimately  have  no  further  need  of  her 
ministrations,  she  then  falls  back  quite  naturally 
on  the  poor,  and  ministers  to  them,  should  she  have 
means  and  leisure. 

What  vitality  all  this  implies,  what  spending 
powers  of  self,  what  a  spiritual  force  so  often  let  run 
to  waste.  To  me  it  seems  as  if  nature  were  as  waste- 
ful of  women's  lives  as  she  is  of  seeds  in  midsummer. 
Thousands  of  millions  of  seeds  float  in  the  summer 
air  with  lavish  prodigality,  and  only  here  and  there 
does  one  take  root  and  blossom,  so  spendthrift  of 
the  means  is  nature  so  long  as  she  achieves  her  end. 
And  over  the  entire  civilised  universe  float — 
figuratively — thousands  of  wasted  women's  lives, 
containing  so  much  potential  happiness  for  them- 
selves, and  so  little  of  it  realised,  except  in  service 
to  those  who  take  all  for  granted.  These  lives  might 
indeed  be  thousands  of  little  neglected  altars,  with 
the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  silently  mounting  up  to 
heaven  in  little  spiral  curves,  unheeded  by  the 
passing  crowd. 


THE   COUNTY  GIRL 

'.*  Thou  art  like  a  jewelled  sword  concealed  in  a  dark  sheath, 
by  reason  of  which  its  value  is  unknown  to  the  jewellers.'* 

Baha  'U'llah. 

THERE  is  a  certain  class  of  country  home 
from  which  the  tide  of  life  has  receded.  The 
beautiful  historical  houses  still  keep  their  prestige 
and  stateliness  and  are  still  inhabited  by  their 
rightful  owners.  I  do  not  mean  such  as  these  in 
speaking  of  County.  I  allude  to  properties  of  much 
smaller  acreage  unknown  outside  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, the  owner  playing  a  role  only  in  his  own 
district. 

Very  likely  the  head  of  this  family  is  a  magistrate, 
or  he  farms  some  of  his  own  land  himself,  or  he 
preserves  pheasants  or  rides  to  hounds ;  in  any  case 
he  is  a  somebody  in  his  own  part  of  the  county 
and  the  whole  countryside  know  who  he  is. 

The  property  is  entailed.  I  am  no  Radical ;  by 
all  means  let  the  eldest  son  inherit,  especially  if  an 
old  name  goes  with  it.  Owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes  quite  familiar  to  my  readers  country  proper- 
ties are  no  longer  the  sources  of  income  that  they 
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were,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  land  taxes  have  enor- 
mously increased,  and  in  some  districts  the  owner 
finds  a  difficulty  in  letting  his  farms  for  a  fair  rent. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  "  land  can't  run  away,"  but 
now  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  income  derived  from 
land  can  and  does  run  away.  A  property  which 
has  been  for  many  generations  in  one  family  is  a 
property  which  the  owner  will  make  every  sacrifice 
to  keep  and  hand  down  to  his  son.  The  place,  the 
park,  the  estate  is  full  of  the  happiest  associations 
to  him,  and  as  he  received  it  from  his  father  so  he 
hopes  to  pass  it  on  to  his  son  as  intact  as  possible, 
and  to  do  this  in  these  days  of  high  taxation, 
depreciation  of  land  values,  and  compulsory  insur- 
ance, some  sacrifice  must  be  made  ;  in  these  cases 
it  is  the  women  who  are  sacrificed. 

The  owner  who  lives  on  his  property  has  some 
sport  to  make  an  occupation  for  him  ;  he  either 
hunts  or  shoots,  perhaps  both  ;  in  any  case,  sport 
and  the  upkeep  of  the  estate  with  all  that  that  im- 
plies amply  fills  his  time.  If  he  has  any  water  on 
his  property  he  will  have  fishing  in  the  spring ;  in 
the  summer  there  is  village  cricket  to  be  encouraged, 
or  perhaps  Territorials  or  Boy  Scouts  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  park.  Also  local  politics — any  land- 
owner can  make  speeches  on  a  local  platform.  In 
short,  the  brother  of  our  girl  is  amply  occupied  with 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  and  worthy 
life  that  a  man  can  live  :    looking  after  his  nice 
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country  property  for  which  he  has  a  real  affection, 
and  being  kind  to  the  people  on  his  estate.  One 
day,  however,  he  marries,  and  then  the  widow  and 
the  sisters  move  into  the  dower-house  ;  but  whether 
they  live  in  the  big  house  or  in  the  dower-house,  for 
the  eldest  brother  to  keep  the  property  intact  and 
not  to  have  to  mortgage  the  timber  or  let  the  house 
with  the  shooting  and  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
hunters,  certain  economies  must  be  made,  and  so 
the  daughters  or  sisters  make  the  economies. 

The  girls  of  the  family  don't  hunt,  because  it's 
not  possible  for  all  to  have  hunters ;  at  the  most 
they  drive  to  the  meet  occasionally  in  a  pony-cart. 
Hunting  is  the  only  means  of  meeting  people  in  the 
country  during  the  winter  ;  it  is  a  jolly  and  friendly 
means  of  intercourse  of  an  otherwise  long,  dull 
winter  ;  every  one  in  her  set  hunts  excepting  the 
girls  like  herself  who  can't  afford  a  mount.  The 
hunting  set  are  too  tired  or  lazy  to  go  anywhere  in 
the  evening,  and  in  any  case  the  girls'  parents  don't 
give  dinners,  so  when  the  hunt  ball  comes  round, 
although  she  knows  the  people,  she  is  not  on  the 
same  terms  with  her  partners  as  if  she  had  ridden 
to  hounds  with  all  the  rest  during  the  winter. 

What  she  probably  does  is  to  ride  a  bicycle  ;  she 
helps  run  the  parish,  and  she  plays  the  organ  or 
harmonium  in  the  village  church,  and  wears  nearly 
all  the  year  round  a  golf  jersey.  These  girls  have 
next  to  no  interests  but  parochial  and  local  ones, 
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and  the  men  who  come  to  stay  during  the  shooting- 
season  are  their  brothers'  friends,  who,  after  the 
day's  sport  is  over,  seek  the  freedom  and  repose  of 
the  men's  smoking-room. 

So  here  again  we  have  a  girl  or  girls  who  don't 
play  hostess.  She  is  out  of  the  talk  at  dinner 
because  she  has  not  been  out  with  the  hounds  or 
with  the  guns  ;  what  she  has  been  doing  has  been 
to  look  after  some  poor  people  in  the  village,  and 
her  talk  is  about  Mrs.  Brown's  rheumatism  ;  and 
so  there  is  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the  occupa- 
tions and  interests  of  the  men  of  the  family  and  the 
women.  The  contrast  between  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  eldest  brother  and  his  sisters  is  more 
marked  in  such  homes  as  these  than  in  any  other. 

There  are  many  homes  in  England  where  a  pitiful 
exclusiveness  is  still  clung  to,  but  without  the  wealth 
remaining  that  conferred  real  power  and  prestige 
on  the  forbears.  Very  often  fires  are  economised 
in  the  winter,  and  the  girls  have  no  money  to  dress 
nicely  because  a  butler  must  still  be  kept,  and  yet 
the  humbler  people  living  in  the  little  town  or  in  the 
smaller  country  houses  outside  the  lodge  gates  are 
ignored.  The  inhabitants  of  "  The  Lawn  "  or  "  The 
Beeches,"  modern  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  have  never  been  called  on  by  our  girl  and  her 
family  as  they  are  not  "  county,"  and  so  it  occurs 
to  no  one  to  even  think  of  it ;  in  fact,  the  humbler 
people  are  hardly  known  by  sight. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  to  make  things  equal  the  go- 
ahead  and  dashing  nouveau  riche  who  has  bought 
or  taken  Lord  So-and-so's  large  and  tumble-down 
mansion,  imports  his  friends  from  town.  The 
nouveaux  riche  ladies  feel  a  certain  veiled  hostility 
under  the  advances  of  the  poor  but  proud  county  ; 
the  civility  and  stiffness  of  the  older  family,  which 
is  often  nothing  but  shyness,  is  given  the  emphatic 
term  of  "  stuck-up."  On  the  other  hand,  our  girl 
having  been  forced  to  petty  economies  all  her  life, 
having  loyally  renounced  much  so  that  the  eldest 
brother  may  inherit  and  keep  the  place  going, 
realises  her  position  perhaps  for  the  first  time  when, 
on  making  with  her  mother  a  first  call  on  the 
nouveau  riche  family,  she  sees  a  house  which,  during 
her  recollection,  has  been  a  tumble-down  one 
restored  as  if  by  magic  with  all  the  warmth  and 
ease  and  comfort  that  wealth  gives.  The  beautiful 
flowers  so  profuse  and  arranged  with  real  taste,  the 
skilful  London  servants,  the  well-served  tea,  and, 
most  important,  the  inmates. 

Here  we  have  a  hall  where  someone  at  a  pianola  is 
playing,  while  young  men,  apparently  of  all  varieties, 
are  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  with 
pretty  girls.  Automobiles  dash  up  to  the  door  to 
take  up  or  set  down  lively  people  swathed  in  becom- 
ing veils  ;  there  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  amusing 
projects  on  foot — in  any  case,  it  is  life. 

The  quiet  county  girl,  in  her  tweeds  and  jersey, 
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will,  on  leaving,  vote  the  whole  family  and  their 
set  vulgar,  and  the  girls'  expensive  frocks  as  over- 
dressing in  the  country.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  also 
represents  a  certain  life,  and  it's  that  that  the  other 
girl  doesn't  have.  She  drives  home  with  her  mother 
after  paying  the  call  in  a  shabby  one-horse  vic- 
toria ;  the  home  they  return  to  seems  dismal  after 
the  excessive  vitality  of  the  other  house ;  the  dinner 
is  a  poor  one,  and  perhaps  only  father  has  a  glass  of 
wine.  If  it  is  not  the  shooting  season,  then  very 
likely  there  are  no  visitors,  and  the  girl  dines  in  a 
lace  blouse  which  she  has  worn  many  hundreds  of 
times,  and  after  dinner  plays  patience  with  her 
father,  or  knits  those  stockings  which  seem  in  some 
country  houses  as  the  very  end  and  aim  of  life. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  the  girl  living  perhaps 
alone  with  her  mother  in  one  of  the  little  "  Beeches  " 
or  "  Lawns  "  that  I  have  already  alluded  to  ;  or 
whose  father  is  perhaps  the  local  solicitor  or  doctor. 
This  girl  regards  the  county  girl  with  envy,  because 
she  lives  in  a  house  approached  by  an  avenue  with 
a  lodge  at  one  end,  and  in  consequence  a  sort  of 
halo  of  romance  seems  to  surround  her  home  and 
life.  She  does  not  aspire  to  her  acquaintance  ;  they 
meet  on  neutral  ground  of  charity  or  a  bazaar  or 
harvest  festival,  etc.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  point : 
how  much  women  could  do  for  themselves  in  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  clique  that  have 
hedged  them  around  in  the  past,  and  which  have 
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now  ceased  to  have  any  real  meaning  or  organic 
hold  on  them,  and  which  all  generous  spirits  are 
disposed  to  despise. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  the  family  living  at 
the  "  Hall  "  or  "  Court  "  have  never  visited  those 
living  in  or  near  the  town,  and  therefore  it  doesn't 
do  to  begin  this  sort  of  thing  in  these  democratic 
days.  But  the  point  for  the  lonely  girl  to  con- 
sider who  falls  between  the  two  stools  of  not  being 
able  to  afford  the  amusements  of  her  own  set  on  the 
one  hand,  and  not  being  able  or  willing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  nouveaux  riche  on  the  other  hand,  is  this : 
would  she  not  find  greater  interest  in  life  by  casting 
her  social  net  a  little  wider  ?  And  if  the  gay  and 
vulgar  nouveaux  riche  have  voted  her  a  frump  and 
useless,  could  she  not  adjust  the  balance  by  seeking 
out  her  humbler  neighbours,  who  would  probably 
meet  her  advances  with  gratitude  and  they  would 
both  profit. 

Each  one  of  us  has  his  or  her  particular  point 
of  view  in  life,  but  the  trouble  in  so  many  of  these 
sort  of  lives  is  that  they  have  never  realised  that 
there  are  different  points  of  view  to  their  own  ; 
they  have  consorted  so  exclusively  with  their  own 
set  that  anything  outside  of  that  seems  to  them 
unfamiliar  and  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  thing  which  makes  the  women 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  on  their  fathers' 
property,  only  leaving  it  to  visit  in  similar  houses, 
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it  is  this  that  makes  them  appear  to  other  mortals 
so  tongue-tied  and  local ;  it  is  due  to  an  atmosphere 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  their  cradle  of  an 
exclusiveness  which  had  some  organic  raison  d'etre 
in  the  past,  but  which  in  the  present  day  merely 
excludes  much  that  is  interesting. 

The  parents  and  brothers  of  the  girls  can  afford 
to  be  thus  exclusive  ;  not  so  the  girl.  The  parents 
belong  to  an  older  generation,  and  they  cannot 
adjust  their  prejudices  to  the  newer  thought  and 
movement ;  it  is  natural  that  they  should  cling 
to  their  caste,  realising  that  this  levelling-up  pro- 
cess, like  an  incoming  tide,  will  sweep  away  much 
that  is  old  and  established  ;  added  to  this,  the 
parents  have  had  their  life,  played  their  part  in  the 
days  when  the  lesser  county  families  were  of  far 
greater  importance  than  they  are  now.  The  parents 
have  the  pleasures  and  interests  of  grandchildren, 
and  are  quite  contented  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 

The  eldest  brother,  as  we  have  seen,  has  his 
property  to  look  after  and  plenty  of  sport  and  inter- 
course with  his  own  set.  The  younger  brother  is  in 
the  army  or  navy,  and  only  home  on  leave  from 
time  to  time.  But  the  girl  lives  at  home  ;  she  has 
not  had  her  life  as  her  parents  have  had — she  has 
still  to  make  hers  on  rather  inadequate  material. 
She  doesn't  marry  another  and  neighbouring  land- 
owner, because  these  men  —  to  maintain  their 
estates — marry  wealthy  girls,   perhaps  the  newly 
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imported  nouveau  riche  :  the  increasing  demands 
of  luxury  in  a  highly  civilised  community  operate 
most  injuriously  on  the  cause  of  disinterested 
affections. 

But  there  is  no  one  else  for  her  to  marry.  Her 
father,  an  old-fashioned  Tory,  would  regard  with 
horror  any  mesalliance — as  he  would  consider  it — 
between  his  daughter  and  a  man  who  was  not  pre- 
cisely of  his  own  rank.  The  father,  very  well  mean- 
ing, lives  in  a  world  of  pompous  ignorance  of  present- 
day  conditions  ;  he  takes  the  attitude  that  "  my 
daughters  must  marry  men  of  the  same  class  as  their 
brothers,"  not  realising  that  these  men  are  seeking 
richer  wives  than  these  girls. 

And  perhaps  all  the  time  there  is  some  man  half 
a  step  lower  in  the  social  scale  living  in  the  town 
with  a  decent  income  whom  the  girl  has  met  and 
would  like  to  marry,  but  dare  not  broach  it  to  her 
horrified  father.  And  so  she  misses  her  own  (per- 
haps humble)  home,  because  her  father  has  not  been 
able  to  procure  for  her  the  coat  of  arms  and  acreage 
he  thinks  due  to  her  as  his  daughter. 

Many  interesting  works  of  fiction  have  been 
written  on  this  theme  :  that  of  the  county  girl 
sacrificed  to  her  parents'  pride  of  caste,  who  take  for 
granted  that  the  present  day  is  like  their  own  day, 
not  realising  the  curious  levelling  up  and  down 
process  working  in  society  now;  making  it  possible 
for  a  young  man,  we  will  say  serving  behind  the 
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counter,  to  discover  a  talent  for  writing ;  he 
abandons  his  counter  and  writes  fiction  so  well  that 
he  steps  quite  easily  from  that  to  politics  and  hence 
to  Parliament  and  perhaps  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bankrupt  roue,  discredited  son  of  a  lord, 
loses  caste,  marries  beneath  him  and  sinks  sub- 
merged. 

We  live  in  a  day  now  when  certain  commercial 
talents  come  to  their  own.  It  is  essentially  the  day 
of  the  new  things,  not  of  the  old,  and  we  can  see 
this  process  of  levelling  up  and  down  in  that  in- 
teresting play  of  "  Milestones." 

And  so,  to  get  back  to  our  point,  the  exclusive 
Tory  county  parents  would  do  well  to  realise  if  they 
have  several  daughters  that  outside  their  lodge 
gates  there  is  a  new  and  pulsing  social  order  with 
whom  ultimately  rests  the  last  word. 
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"  La  pauvrete  est  haissable  moins  pour  les  privations  qu'elle 
impose  que  pour  les  mauvaises  pensees  qu'elle  inspire. '* 

Henri  Lucenay. 

rTIHIS  brings  us  to  the  question  of  money.  Do  not 
-■-  imagine  that  your  duty  towards  your  woman 
daughter  is  fulfilled  by  making  her  a  small  allow- 
ance for  dress,  she  needs  an  income  to  spend  in  her 
own  way.  You  will  exclaim  that  you  cannot  afford 
to  give  your  daughters  incomes.  What  have  you 
done  for  your  sons  ?  Do  you  keep  them  idle  hang- 
ing about  the  house  ?  You  have  had  them  trained 
since  they  left  school  to  earn  their  own  incomes. 
Why  have  the  girls  not  been  trained  ? 

You  may  say  they  don't  need  to  support  them- 
selves, they  have  their  parents'  home,  their  own 
bedrooms,  the  family  meals,  and  permission  to 
accept  invitations  from  friends  living  not  too  far 
distant. 

This  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  the  girl  is  eighteen, 
but  when  the  woman  reaches  thirty,  this  doling 
out  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year  is  galling 
and  stunting,  all  legitimate  tastes  and  talents  are 
thwarted.     The  girls  without  money  are  kept  in 
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their  homes  by  what  seems  an  invisible  spell :  to 
earn  money  needs  a  special  training,  and  a  special 
training  needs  money. 

The  day  has  now  arrived  when  nature  and  fairness 
are  proclaiming  that  the  same  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  must  be  bestowed  on  the  girl  as  on 
the  boy,  and  she  should  be  regarded  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  same  way  as  the  boy  now  is.  It  has 
always  been  realised  that  unless  he  is  given  a  good 
education  and  then  started  properly  in  life,  that  is, 
given  a  "  shove  off,"  as  it  were,  he  won't  do  much, 
and  so  all  efforts  in  a  family  of  small  means  are  con- 
centrated towards  helping  and  launching  the  boy 
in  life.  The  idea,  of  course,  being  that  as  he  must 
support  himself,  and  very  likely  keep  a  wife  and 
children,  therefore  it  is  more  important  for  him  to 
get  on  well  than  for  the  girl,  who  has  her  parents 
to  keep  her  until  she  marries.  There  would  be 
nothing  against  this  theory  if  it  were  sound  ;  but 
where  the  theory  breaks  down  is  that  girls  and 
women  now  do  have  to  earn  their  own  living,  and 
this  necessity  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  point  is 
that  the  women  have  often  to  do  it  on  inadequate 
material ;  the  girl  earns  her  living  without  the 
previous  training,  without  the  school  or  college 
training,  without  any  capital  having  been  spent  on 
her  as  a  premium,  without  all  the  advantages  the 
boy  has  started  with. 

We  can,  of  course,  all  see  the  difficulties  of  the 
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situation  :  the  harassed  father  working  late  in  the 
city,  at  some  business  which  is  not  as  prosperous 
as  it  was,  or  a  clergyman  with  a  large  family  and 
slender  means,  or  the  retired  service  man  with 
nothing  but  a  pension,  how  are  they,  you  will  ask, 
to  do  much  for  the  daughters,  when  they  can  only 
just  manage  to  launch  the  sons  ?  The  girls  have, 
anyhow,  a  roof  over  their  heads,  so  let  them  be 
satisfied  with  that. 

The  working-class  poor  regard  their  children  as 
assets  and  not  encumbrances,  they  know  that  at 
an  early  age  each  child  goes  out  to  work,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  self-supporting,  and  that,  inci- 
dentally, the  more  there  are  in  a  family  the  more 
chances  of  one  or  two  doing  well,  and  able  to  help 
the  others  in  case  of  need. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  poor,  but  among  the  class  with  which 
this  book  deals  there  is  comparatively  little  stick- 
ing together  ;  each  seems  to  play  for  his  or  her 
own  hand,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  no  thought- 
out  scheme  by  the  parents  seems  ever  to  be  planned 
for  their  welfare  ;  they  seem  often  regarded  as 
encumbrances  where  they  should  be  assets.  How 
very  often  on  a  newly  made  mother  receiving 
congratulations  of  her  friends  the  phrase  is,  "I'm 
so  glad  it's  a  boy,"  or  "  How  pleased  you  must  be 
not  to  have  the  worry  of  a  girl."  And  this  tone  and 
attitude    are   adopted   because   at   birth   the   girl 
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infant  is  regarded  asa  "  dark  horse  " — if  I  may  use 
the  expression — the  parents  don't  know  how  she 
will  turn  out ;  the  boy  is  something  definite  to 
work  on,  the  girl  is  an  unknown  quantity.  This  is 
the  parents'  own  fault ;  train  her,  bring  her  up  to 
something  definite,  and  then  she  will  turn  out  some- 
thing  definite,  and  not  an  unknown  quantity, 
falsifying  previous  calculation. 

They  manage  things  better  in  France :  the  middle- 
class  family  run  the  business  together,  the  wife 
is  often  the  head  and  manageress-in-chief,  the 
daughters  are  working  for  their  father,  paid  by 
him,  and  have  in  consequence  the  interests  of  the 
business  at  heart ;  they  are  necessary  to  him,  and 
he  raises  their  pay  as  he  would  a  man  clerk.  On 
this  the  thrifty  French  girl  saves  for  her  dot ;  she 
is  sensible  enough  to  know  (or  her  parents  know  for 
her)  that  a  dot  does  help  in  marriage,  and  that  it 
puts  a  woman  on  a  far  better  footing  to  have  some 
money  of  her  own,  whether  she  marries  or  not ; 
and  the  business  training  she  has  had  enables  her 
to  help  her  husband,  and  if  he  should  die,  carry 
the  thing  along  herself.  A  man  who  is  not  rich 
and  who  depends  for  his  income  entirely  upon 
his  work  will  hesitate  before  marrying  a  very  helpless 
girl,  inexperienced  in  all  business  matters.  She  is  a 
species  of  dead  weight  he  must  carry  with  him. 

"There  must  be  a  financial  corner  in  every 
business,  no  matter  how  large,  and  in  every  home, 
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no  matter  how  small,  and  if  the  money  management 
of  the  home  is  not  good,  everything  else  will  suffer. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  big  income  if  it  is  squandered 
in  unchecked  expenditure  ;  in  other  words,  where 
the  home  is  badly  financed.  The  financial  corner 
in  the  poor  man's  house  is  the  weekly  books  and 
the  monthly  bills  ;  this  financial  .corner  must  have 
an  active  centre,  which  would  be  the  brain  of  the 
mistress.  Where  the  mistress  understands  nothing 
of  the  real  purchasing  power  of  money,  and  still 
less  of  what  is  meant  by  getting  value  for  goods, 
where  she  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  propor- 
tions that  should  be  allowed  for  regular  items  of 
expenditure,  and  how  to  allow  for  the  irregular 
ones,  the  books  and  the  income  may  all  be  there, 
but  of  comfort  and  security  there  will  be  not  so 
much  as  a  reflection.  Where  a  girl  has  never  been 
taught  by  means  of  an  allowance  how  to  buy 
judiciously,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  when  she 
has  free  access  to  a  larger  income,  her  ideas  should 
be  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  carry  her  empty 
purse  to  her  husband  and  have  it  filled  ? 

"  Women  are  fast  coming  to  their  own  in  many 
directions,  and  it  is  time  they  should  know  that 
they  are  not  fully  equipped  to  take  their  part  in 
any  sphere  unless  they  understand  the  elemental 
business  principles  connected  with  money  dealings 
in  cash  or  cheque,  with  money  values  in  connection 
with  investments,  with  income  as  it  is  lessened 
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or  increased  with  returns  upon  investments  and 
with  the  first  principles  of  account  keeping. 

"  All  this  might  as  well  be  included  in  their  later 
education  at  school  as  mathematics  and  science 
are  included,  but  while  only  the  theory  would  be 
taught  there,  the  practice  should  be  taught  by 
means  of  a  banking  account  of  their  own,  and  by 
being  given  a  share  in  the  responsible  administra- 
tion of  the  home  to  which  they  belong,  if  not,  some 
part  in  the  business  whence  it  is  derived.  Nothing 
educates  like  responsibility,  but  responsibility  lies 
very  heavy  on  shoulders  that  have  never  been 
trained  how  to  carry  it." 

Therefore,  why  don't  the  men  in  business  have 
their  own  daughters  as  typists  in  their  office  in- 
stead of  someone  else's  daughter  ?  Why  not  make 
use  of  the  daughter,  and  let  her  feel  that  she  is 
needed,  and  one  of  the  firm.  Why  should  she  not 
be  trained  and  trusted  ?  Some  women  have  very 
keen  business  instincts,  which  are  allowed  to  run 
to  seed,  with  nothing  to  work  it  off  on,  or  else  they 
start  their  own  little  business,  instead  of,  as  they 
might  do,  mastering  the  details  of  the  larger  affair 
and  being  a  real  help  to  the  father.  Why  should 
the  father,  perhaps  getting  on  in  years,  work  early 
and  late  while  the  girl  plays  tennis,  or  rinks.  Let 
her  work  with  him  for  adequate  pay. 

Then  there  is  the  harassed  vicar  with  small 
stipend,  why  should  he  have  to  keep  a  curate  if  he 
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has  grown  up  daughters  living  at  home  ?  The  only 
portion  of  the  duty  they  could  not  perform  would 
be  the  services,  in  everything  else  they  could  help 
the  father.  It  may  be  said  that  the  daughters  of 
many  clergymen  do  practically  run  the  parish  ; 
but  are  they  paid  for  their  work  ?  That  is  the 
point.  If  they  are  to  do  strenuous  organising  and 
secretarial  work,  and  incessant  taking  of  classes — 
in  a  word,  all  the  work  that  goes  to  running  a  parish, 
then  they  should  be  paid  commensurately.  Of 
course  this  does  not  apply  to  a  large  or  wealthy 
parish,  but  only  those  where  one  curate  is  employed ; 
the  work  of  this  one  curate  could  be  done  by  the 
two  daughters,  and  the  only  extra  work  which 
would  fall  to  the  father  would  be  the  services  in 
the  church.  Many  people  do  not  know  that  the 
hardest  work  of  a  clergyman  is  done  outside  the 
church  and  is  in  all  essentials  lay  work. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion  and  would,  of  course, 
need  a  good  deal  of  thinking  out.  The  basis  being  : 
why  not  keep  the  work  in  the  family  and  not  hire 
so  much  outside  help ;  why  pay  others,  when 
perhaps  your  own  could  do  it  and  be  glad  of  the 
money  ?  If  it  is  something  good,  keep  it  in  the 
family  and  let  each  member  help  towards  advanc- 
ing the  business,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  to  their 
individual  interest  to  do  so  ;  a  sort  of  profit  sharing. 
The  unmarried  daughter  at  home  too  often  feels 
that  she  is  not  exactly  needed,  that  there  is  no 
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nil  he  for  her  ;  but  if  she  were  carefully  mastering 
t  he  detail  of  her  father's  affairs  and  could  be  trusted, 
she  would  know  that  she  was  not  only  needed  but 
very  likely  indispensable. 

Why  should  not  medical  men  (those  with  dis- 
pensaries or  surgeries)  have  their  daughters  trained 
to  help  them  as  dispensers  and  work  together  ? 
Among  the  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
strangers  as  a  result  of  my  lectures,  are  some  on 
this  very  subject  of  dispensaries  ;  one  letter  from 
a  physician  in  Harley  Street  is  as  follows  : 

"...  the  medical  profession  requires  girls  of 
the  middle  classes  to  act  as  dispensers  ;  here  is  a 
splendid  field  for  them.  I  have  two  relatives  em- 
ployed as  such,  and  they  have  not  wasted  a  day's 
occupation  since  they  started  .  .  .  also  several 
legally  qualified  medical  women  who  started  as 
dispensers  without  aid  from  their  parents  have 
risen  to  the  position  of  importance  in  their  profes- 
sion. Ambition  and  grit  will  carry  any  educated 
girl  through  and  provide  her  with  a  lifelong  in- 
dependence. Those  legally  qualified  dispensers 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  as  such  occupy  an  honourable  position  ..." 

Another  letter  is  written  from  the  London 
College  of  Pharmacy  for  Ladies,  Westbourne  Park 
Road. 
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"...  For  some  twenty  years  we  have  trained 
numerous  pupils — generally  daughters  of  profes- 
sional men  and  those  of  the  leisured  classes  .  .  . 
and  nearly  all  are  earning  good  livelihoods  acting 
as  dispensers  to  medical  men  and  also  in  many 
of  the  hospitals,  and  are  in  a  position  to  keep 
themselves.  Within  the  last  fortnight  we  have 
had  no  less  than  ten  applications  for  dispensers. 
Here  in  a  great  measure  is,  to  my  mind,  one  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  you  are  so  energetically  trying 
to  solve. " 

This  would  therefore  seem  the  moment  for  a 
medical  man  who  is  now  employing  a  stranger  to 
give  his  work  to  his  daughter  as  soon  as  she  has 
been  trained  and  is  qualified. 

These  are  just  bows  drawn  at  a  venture,  merely 
suggestions  that  the  English  family  of  smallish 
means  should  all  pull  better  together  and  give  the 
women  a  better  place  in  the  family  firm  or  enter- 
prise. 

Gentlemen  of  small  means  who  have  families  of 
daughters  for  whom  perhaps  they  are  unable  to 
provide,  partially  or  completely  fail  in  business, 
or  they  die,  and  it  is  found  that  they  have  been 
living  on  capital.  In  any  case  they  leave  their 
daughters  an  inheritance  of  refinement,  which, 
without  means,  is  nothing  but  a  handicap. 
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If  the  girl  has  received  no  special  training  then 
she  cannot  earn  her  living  suddenly,  merely  be- 
cause her  parents  happen  to  die  and  leave  her 
without  money. 

The  democratic  forces  are  hard  at  work,  and  we 
are  travelling  to  further  and  greater  democracy,  in 
spite  of  the  pathetic  efforts  of  the  Tory  press  to 
retard  it,  and  there  is  now  a  class  of  girl  against 
which  the  unmarried  daughters  are  finding  them- 
selves already  in  competition ;  the  girls  of  the 
lower  middle  class  with  their  polytechnic  educa- 
tion and  their  training  from  childhood  to  earn 
their  own  living,  will  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  other  class,  as  legislation  is  helping 
them  more  and  more. 

The  gentleman's  daughter,  brought  up  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  sheltered  idleness,  is  suddenly,  through 
the  death  of  her  father,  thrust  into  the  arena  to 
earn  her  living  without  any  previous  training, 
and  in  consequence  is  thrust  down  to  a  lower  plane 
to  compete  with  the  workman's  daughter  coming 
up.  They  meet  on  a  mid  level.  The  more  refined 
girl  is  at  a  disadvantage,  because  she  has  lost  her 
own  sphere,  and  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  lower ; 
it  is  always  more  stimulating  to  mount  than  to 
descend,  and  it  is  just  this  slow  descending  which 
makes  so  often  a  tragedy  in  women's  lives.  Many 
women  seem  to  think  that  money  just  comes  out  of 
a  bag,  or  can  be  fetched  from  a  bank  at  any  moment, 
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but  they  would  not  be  so  foolish  had  they  been 
trained  to  business  ways  when  young  or  if  the 
whole  nature  of  investments  and  banking  accounts 
were  explained  to  them,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
from  what  source  the  father's  money  and  income 
is  derived  ;  many  girls  are  quite  satisfied — or  have 
to  be — that  father  makes  the  money,  and  they 
leave  it  at  that. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  their  fault  if  they  are  so  stupid  ; 
they  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  until  one  fine  day  the 
father  dies  and  the  money  is  gone,  then  begins 
the  frantic  effort  to  understand  what  the  lawyer 
says ;  the  whole  thing  comes  as  a  thunderclap 
because  they  did  not  dream  that  the  father  was 
living  beyond  his  income  ;  and  then  begins  the 
dreadful  hunt  for  work  by  the  unemployable. 

Some  people  may  say  that  these  cases  are  rare 
of  girls  who  are  ladies  finding  themselves  stranded 
without  a  penny  and  no  training  for  work ;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  are  rare  ;  it  is  marvellous  how  care- 
less some  parents  are  in  regard  to  their  daughters' 
future.  I  knew  of  a  family  who  lived  in  a  large 
house  and  kept  a  lady's  maid  to  dress  the  girls' 
hair.  The  old  parents  suddenly  died  close  on  each 
other,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  father  had 
been  living  on  capital,  and  that  all  was  exhausted 
and  nothing  left  for  the  girls  but  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  house  and  furniture,  on  which  they 
now  live.     The  point  is,  the  father  knew  he  was 
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running  through  his  capital,  but  was  not  in  the 
meanwhile  teaching  his  girls  to  work,  or  having 
any  talent  cultivated  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
keeping  them  in  cotton -wool,  surrounding  them 
with  comforts  and  letting  them  just  drift  along 
amusing  themselves.  They  were  brought  up  to  be 
helpless  and  taught  only  how  to  dress,  and  now 
they  live  on  a  pittance  in  rooms  as  best  they  can. 

Girls  who  have  received  no  training  for  work  and 
who  are  just  living  at  home,  either  trying  to  amuse 
themselves  or  hoping  to  marry,  do  not  know  where 
they  stand  financially,  so  to  speak,  and  simply 
dare  not  ask  ;  and  yet  their  entire  life  and  future 
depend  on  what  the  father  gives  them  in  his  life- 
time, or  what  and  how  he  leaves  his  money  after 
his  death. 

There  are  also  plentiful  cases  where  the  father 
being  well  off  and  dying  first,  leaves  everything  to 
the  mother  unconditionally,  and  so  the  girls  still 
have  to  wait  for  money,  which  in  a  thousand  cases 
out  of  a  thousand  and  one,  means  liberty  ;  and  as 
women  seem  to  live  far  longer  than  men  it  often 
means  that  the  daughter  is  really  old  before  she  is 
able  to  do  a  little  bit  as  she  pleases.  There  should 
be  some  amendment  of  the  law  of  inheritance  to 
compel  a  man  to  leave  something  to  his  daughter 
at  his  death. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  finances  are  not  more 
squarely  faced  and  dealt  with  by  the  head  of  the 
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family  in  regard  to  the  children  ;  did  the  fathers 
but  realise  it  they  are  putting  both  themselves 
and  their  daughters  in  a  false  position.  How  can 
the  girl  chafing  at  restraint  and  feeling  the  years 
slipping  by  do  otherwise  than  speculate  on  the 
duration  of  her  bondage  ?  She  wants  to  be  loyal, 
she  pushes  away  the  unworthy  thought  of  father's 
death,  but  nevertheless  it  haunts  her,  and  also 
the  possibility,  nay  the  certainty,  that  even  then 
nothing  will  come  to  her.  Ultimately  when  old 
she  does  get  the  control  of  an  income — assuming 
she  has  not  married — she  will  be  quite  unfitted  to 
handle  or  manage  it,  and  she  will  either  squander 
it  away  or  will  become  a  prey  to  any  plausible, 
unscrupulous  person. 

As  another  side  of  the  matter,  I  knew  of  an  old 
man  with  a  large  family  of  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  who  kept  the  daughters  very  cramped 
financially  ;  they  knew  he  was  a  well-off  man  owing 
to  the  nature  of  his  business  ;  but  they  were  given 
so  little  money  to  spend,  that  treats  had  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  housekeeping  allowance.  Then 
he  died  and  left  a  fortune  of  two  millions  ;  the  girls 
who  are  now  middle-aged  women  are  trying  to 
be  happy  and  enjoy  themselves,  but  the  money 
and  the  liberty  have  come  too  late.  What  a  pity 
such  a  wealthy  man  could  not  have  been  more 
generous  in  his  lifetime  and  seen  the  happiness  of 
his  children.     It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  quote 
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here  a  letter  I  received  quite  recently.  The  writer, 
an  unmarried  daughter,  is  one  of  eight  grown-up 
girls  living  at  home  in  a  substantial  suburban 
house.  I  made  her  acquaintance  first  in  the  house  of 
a  querulous,  selfish  old  woman  to  whom  the  girl 
was  companion,  and  what  the  French  call  " sou ff re- 
el ouleur"  without  salary.  Just  recently  her  father 
has  died,  and  to  the  amazement  of  his  family  left 
a  fortune  of  half  a  million.  This  is  what  she  says 
in  her  letter  : 

"  I  do  not  like  to  complain  about  my  parents, 
but  it  does  seem  extraordinary  that  we  were 
brought  up  as  we  were,  while  my  father  had  that 
enormous  amount  of  money.  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  he  was  so  rich,  and  up  to  the  age  of  thirty 
I  only  had  forty  pounds  a  year  for  dress,  visiting, 
etc.,  and  you  know  I  was  always  with  friends  ; 
I  don't  know  how  I  managed.  The  best  years  of 
my  life,  as  you  know,  were  spent  as  companion, 
and  I  did  not  even  get  a  salary,  but  anything  to 
get  away  from  the  home  friction.  Since  I  left 
school  my  life  has  not  been  one  of  great  excite- 
ment. But  now  I  think  matters  will  change  ; 
money  does  make  a  difference." 

What  strikes  the  onlooker  is  the  loyalty  of 
these  girls.  Here  are  parents  (the  mother  who 
predeceased     the    father    must    have    known    of 
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her  husband's  wealth)  who  calmly  watch  the 
best  years  of  their  eight  daughters  slip  away 
like  sand  in  an  hour-glass,  with  the  alternatives 
of  the  eight  unmarried  girls  living  in  the  suburban 
home  and  all  the  friction  that  that  implies — the 
elder  ones  arrogating  to  themselves  certain  license 
or  privileges — or  going  to  the  Continent  in  one  of 
those  vague  capacities  which  are  called  companions, 
but  which  may  mean  anything,  such  as  looking 
after  the  house  linen  and  fetching  the  children 
from  school.  And  all  the  time  the  father  knew  he 
had  half  a  million  of  money  !  If  there  were  no 
such  a  thing  as  Time,  if  these  eight  unmarried  girls 
still  had  their  youth  and  could  really  begin  life 
over  again  now,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  ; 
but  even  the  five  hundred  thousand  can't  put  back 
the  clock  of  Time,  and  often  the  money  comes  too 
late  for  any  real  use.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  know- 
ledge, of  knowing  that  they  could  have  had  such 
advantages  in  their  youth  and  fuller,  happier  lives,  in 
spite  of  this  they  remain  loyal,  they  hold  their 
tongues.  I  wonder  if  parents  realise  this  !  If  any 
rich  man  reads  this,  if  he  has  daughters,  and  he 
holds  tightly  shut  his  money  bags,  I  say  to  him, 
"  Open  your  money  bags  for  your  daughters,  don't 
wait  to  give  them  a  chance  in  life  until  you  are 
dead-;  that  is  not  generosity,  as  you  can't  take 
your  money  with  you  ;  in  making  a  generous  will 
which  only  takes  effect  after  your  death  you  are 
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merely  giving  or  bequeathing  what  in  any  case 
you  can't  use  yourself  any  more — give  it  now,  you 
won't  be  ruined."  It  is  sad  to  think  that  there 
are  men  who  prefer  to  keep  all  their  money  to 
seeing  their  grandchildren  around  their  knees. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  wealth  as  such  cannot 
bring  happiness,  but  we  also  know  equally  well 
that  there  is  no  development  of  personality,  no 
freedom  of  movement  or  pleasant  making  of  plans 
witltout  means,  and  to  have  to  ask  for  money  is  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  the  same  as  having  and  pos- 
sessing it.  Money  is  a  means  to  an  end  to  everyone 
but  a  miser ;  the  philanthropist  and  charitable 
could  not  be  philanthropic  and  charitable  without 
their  cheque-books,  the  patron  of  art  and  letters 
could  not  be  a  Maecenas  without  a  banking  account, 
so  if  I  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  money  it  is  not  for 
exclusive  personal  use  alone,  but  many  a  generous 
heart  would  gladly  help  another  struggler  but  has 
not  the  wherewithal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
money  is  a  key  which  unlocks  many  beautiful 
and  interesting  doors,  but  the  girl  with  the  dress 
allowance  of  two  pounds  a  month  can  unlock 
none  of  these  doors  ;  the  person,  who,  at  a  certain 
age  still  has  to  say,  "if  they  let  me,"  or  "  if  they 
give  me  the  money  "  is  stunted  and  can't  embark 
on  any  enterprise  ;  she  can't  develop  her  tastes, 
and  talents,  and  she  can't  even  be  charitable. 
This   existence    is    moulding    her    into    a    definite 
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pattern,  like  charity  children  when  met  out  walking 
two  and  two,  although  each  child  comes  from  a 
different  stock  they  all  look  alike,  the  uniformity 
of  their  dress  and  of  their  lives  has  cost  them  their 
individuality  ;  the  girls  who  never  have  command 
of  money  resemble  each  other,  although  outwardly 
they  may  be  totally  dissimilar. 

A  great  deal  of  cant  is  talked  about  money  ;  we 
hear  it  often  said  that  money  does  not  mean  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  richest  are  often  the  most  to  be 
pitied,  and  so  on. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  great  wealth  does  not 
imply  happiness  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
absence  of  means,  the  utter  inability  to  earn  a 
sixpence  works  in  the  most  unfortunate  way  on  the 
individual  who  is  without  great  character. 

We  often  hear  it  quoted  that  certain  great  men 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present  were  born  in  work- 
houses, and  that  in  spite  of  this  disability  they 
became  wealthy  and  famous. 

But  the  psychology  of  men  and  women  is  so 
totally  different  that  the  poverty  that  has  acted 
as  a  spur  to  a  boy  of  obscure  parentage  with  nothing 
to  lose,  and  has  urged  him  forward  to  take  every 
risk,  is  a  very  different  thing  when  applied  to  a 
girl  of  refinement  brought  up  to  be  afraid  of  every 
breath  of  censure.  She  dreams,  and  weeps,  and 
hopes  in  private  ;  but  she  dare  not  embark  on 
any  venture  without  capital  or  courage  ;    a  little 
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money  of  her  own  would  free  her  from  her  witches' 
spell. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  girls  with 
large  incomes  who  are  by  no  means  happy  ;  but 
I  take  leave  to  assume  that  this  is  not  because  of 
their  wealth,  but,  rather,  in  spite  of  it ;  there  are 
other  causes  to  account  for  their  discontent.  I 
have  heard  dozens  of  girls  and  women  say  in  sum 
and  substance,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  married,  or 
grand,  or  wonderful,  I  only  want  some  money  of 
my  very  own  to  spend  in  my  way." 

It  is  this  sort  of  life  which  creates  the  frump — 
and  by  frump  I  don't  mean  the  person  who  dresses 
badly,  but  I  mean  the  frumpish  mind,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  lifelong  diffidence.  The  money  ques- 
tion is  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  in  women's  lives  ; 
if  a  person  never  has  the  handling  or  command  of 
money  they  end  by  regarding  it  either  with  too 
much  awe,  or  else  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  which 
can  always  be  drawn  upon  ;  what  this  results  in, 
in  the  lives  of  older  women,  I  deal  with  farther  on, 
in  the  chapter  "  The  Girl  Grown  Old,"  but  here  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  as  it  affects 
the  girl  or  young  woman,  and  I  affirm  without 
hesitation  that  the  hat-in-hand-please-may-I-have 
a-half-crown  is  bad  for  anyone  who  isn't  a  child. 

In  regard  to  this  I  have  never  known  a  case 
where  the  parents  wisely  said,  "  My  dear,  here  is 
some  of  the  money  which  will  ultimately  come  to 
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you,  use  it  now  while  you  have  youth  and  optimism, 
improve  your  mind  and  enlarge  your  interests  "  ; 
and  if  the  girl  has  been  wisely  brought  up  it  will 
be  found  that  she  will  spend  the  money  in  a  quite 
sensible  way,  using  it  for  studies  and  hobbies,  or 
else  in  making  some  little  foreign  trip  where, 
having  to  depend  on  herself  and  coming  into  contact 
with  strangers,  she  will  return  home  improved  in 
mind,  strengthened  and  toned  up,  as  Emerson  says, 
"  perfumed  with  hope  and  power." 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  parents  themselves 
to  do  this,  as  no  one  benefits  by  having  a  failure 
around  in  the  house  ;  and  the  person  ill  at  ease  and 
conscious  of  failure  is  of  no  help  or  use  to  anyone. 
Life  shows  us  that  one  thing  leads  to  another,  but 
there  are  lives  which  never  lead  anywhere,  they  are 
blind-alley  lives. 

There  are,  of  course,  parents  who  honestly  cannot 
afford  to  give  their  daughters  a  penny  to  widen 
their  minds  and  horizon,  and  to  enjoy  themselves 
with  ;  there  are  also  parents  who  can  afford  to  do 
so  ;  this  book  is  a  general  survey  of  all  sorts  of 
homes,  and  of  incomes  in  a  variety  of  figures  ; 
and  therefore  I  affirm  that  the  money  spent  in 
developing  your  daughter's  personality  and  char- 
acter is  as  well  spent  and  invested  as  any  money 
invested  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

All  the  best  work  done  on  any  plane  has  been 
done  by  those  with  faith  and  confidence  in  them- 
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selves ;  doubt  and  diffidence  and  fear  are  dis- 
intcgrating  forces ;  all  the  New  Thought  and  Higher 
Thought  movements  as  well  as  the  Christian  Science 
belief  is  based  on  the  "  I  can  and  I  will  "  motive. 
Many  people  in  all  ages  have  written  at  great  length 
on  this  subject,  and  how  potent  the  forces  of  self- 
confidence  are,  how  necessary  to  all  success,  and 
certainly  to  all  social  success.  The  diffident  person 
is  the  person  ill  at  ease,  and  the  ill  at  ease  person 
cannot  really  please,  for  she  is  not  pleased  with 
herself,  and  therefore  never  quite  fits  into  the  scheme 
of  things  :  the  average  girl  of  this  type  will  feel 
herself  out  of  it  among  people  who  seem  full  of 
life  and  plans ;  assuming  that  she  is  in  such  company 
she  will  think,  '  Why  can't  /  make  all  these  plans 
and  carry  them  out  ?  How  I  wish  I  could  speak 
with  knowledge  about  the  singers  at  the  Opera,  the 
shops  in  Paris,  or  the  racing  at  Cowes.'  But  she 
can't,  she  is  silenced  by  a  sense  of  her  own  in- 
feriority. 

This  harping  on  the  girl's  diffidence  may  seem 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  foregoing  chapter, 
in  which  I  spoke  of  the  girl's  assured  manner  and 
lack  of  consideration,  lack  of  modesty  ;  but  there 
are  all  sorts  and  all  types  in  the  world,  and  the 
ones  I  am  dealing  with  now  are  those  whose  manner 
is  servile  and  shy  through  lack  of  coin  of  the  realm. 

In  a  thousand  ways,  only  known  to  herself,  the 
girl  without  control  of  money  is  handicapped  in 
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competition  with  her  richer  sister  ;  if  her  lack  of 
means  resulted  in  her  being  compelled  to  work 
when  young  and  given  a  sound  training  for  it, 
then  it  would  not  so  much  matter,  as  she  would 
herself  gain  the  money  and  be  self-supporting  ;  but 
in  very  many  cases  where  parents  cannot  give  their 
daughters  money  they  do  not  either  compel  them 
to  work. 

The  circumstances  are  generally  that  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  a  girl  won't  work  ;  the  mother,  who 
is  certain  she  will  marry  and  is  only  too  glad  to 
have  an  extra  help  and  companion  in  the  house, 
does  not  urge  the  matter  ;  the  father,  who  is  occu- 
pied, regards  the  girl  still  as  a  child  and  doesn't 
see  why  little  Bessie  should  do  any  work  ;  he  is 
working  for  her.  And  the  years  slip  by  so  quickly 
and  little  Bessie  doesn't  marry,  and  gets  tired  of 
being  unpaid  housemaid  at  home,  and  then  wants 
to  work  because  she  wants  money,  and  can  only 
do  unskilled  underpaid  work. 

Nowadays  it  is  impossible  to  earn  a  living  unless 
one  is  a  specialist ;  in  every  branch  of  arts,  crafts, 
and  domestic  work  one  must  specialise,  and  this 
is  just  what  a  woman  can't  do  if  she  has  not  been 
trained  to  something  definite.  We  can  see  this 
illustrated  in  regard  to  the  servant  question ; 
strictly  speaking  a  maid  of  all  work  whose  duties 
are  numerous  and  varied  should  receive  higher 
pay  than  a  footman,  whose  duties  are  very  limited  ; 
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but  the  servant  of  all  work  gets  lower  wages  than 
any  other,  because  having  ventured  to  under- 
take all  the  work  she  can  do  nothing  well.  For  a 
girl  to  be  merely  well  read  and  travelled  makes  life 
interesting  to  herself,  but  is  not  enough  to  find  her 
an  employer  ;  whereas  the  girl  trained  to  something 
definite  can  support  herself,  even,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  on  a  starvation  wage,  and  as  the  market  for 
woman's  work  is  overstocked,  except  in  new  and 
untried  fields,  so  even  if  she  has  been  trained  the 
fierce  competition  gives  her  employer  in  a  very 
cruel  fashion  the  whip  hand  of  her. 

As  long  as  the  girl  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  she  is 
contented  with  the  family  meals  and  family  friends 
and  permission  to  accept  invitations  from  friends 
living  not  too  far  off,  but  later  on  this  becomes 
galling,  she  feels  an  intense  desire,  seldom  expressed 
to  her  parents,  to  play  up  and  be  seen,  admired 
and  appreciated,  and  not  for  ever  hidden  in 
obscurity,  but  to  be  where  there  is  life  and  music 
and  pretty  things,  in  a  word,  to  be  in  it  and  of  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  trans- 
forming power  which  the  command  of  money  has 
on  such  lives  ;  this  is  a  very  favourite  theme  in 
fiction  :  the  poor,  diffident,  badly  dressed  woman 
transformed  by  a  legacy  or  fortune  into  a  totally 
different  person  ;  the  play  "  Diana  of  Dobsons  " 
illustrates  this. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  real  genius  is  never 
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crushed  by  poverty,  the  Brontes  produced  their 
work  in  spite  of  hardships  and  poverty  and  loneli- 
ness ;  but  the  ordinary  average  person  who  has 
only  potential  powers,  she  is  handicapped  by  her 
lack  of  chances. 

Small  means  spell  lack  of  opportunity,  which 
means  dependence  on  any  chance  person  or  friend 
for  legitimate  amusement.  The  person  who  is 
young  or  youngish,  and  who  has  a  quite  natural 
desire  for  pleasure  or  society  for  which  she  may 
feel  herself  fitted,  realising  at  the  same  time  that 
all  amusements  moderately  expensive  are  outside 
her  reach,  is  forced  to  depend  on  and  look  to  any 
person,  preferably  rich,  to  help  her  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  This  places  her  at  once  in  an  invidious 
and  unworthy  position,  she  finds  herself  becoming 
a  sycophant ;  she  may  have  a  really  robust  per- 
sonality, but  the  experiences  of  life  have  taught 
her  that  as  neither  her  parents  nor  their  set  can  do 
anything  towards  giving  her  the  social  opportunities 
which  she  really  needs,  so  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish something  of  the  sort  is  to  make  up  to  the 
rich.  This  is  putting  it  crudely,  but  this  is  what 
it  comes  to  in  many  lives  ;  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  is  unworthy  and  reacts  harmfully  on  the  girl. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  average 
girl  or  woman  is  forced  into  certain  lines  of  action 
by  her  surroundings  and  circumstances  ;  her  taste  or 
desire  or  inclination  will  urge  her  to  take  another, 
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perhaps  worthier,  course  ;  but  without  means  she 
dare  not  say,  "  I  will  "  or  "  I  won't,"  and  so  she 
just  drifts. 

It  is  not  perhaps  always  realised  how  much 
haphazard  chance  plays  in  such  lives,  or  the  neutral- 
isation of  all  endeavour  which  results  from  the 
perpetual  occurrence  of  the  unforeseen,  and  from 
happenings  outside  of  one's  own  control ;  doubt- 
less this  sort  of  thing  happens  equally  to  the  rich 
as  to  the  poor  ;  but  the  rich  person  is  always  able 
to  say,  "  this  project  having  failed  we  will  do 
something  else,"  or  "  this  much-anticipated  amuse- 
ment having  fallen  through  at  the  last  moment 
we  will  ring  up  a  few  friends  on  the  telephone  and 
make  a  theatre  party."  The  rich  person  is  never 
hung  up  or  stranded,  but  with  a  variety  of  strings 
to  his  bow  can  always  make  and  carry  out  some 
pleasant  projects. 

But  the  girl  who  does  not  begin  with  a  clear  and 
definite  scheme  drifts  along  from  day  to  day, 
losing  by  this  process  whatever  character  or  per- 
sonality she  might  otherwise  have. 

The  Home  has  been  dealt  with  already,  so  I  will 
only  say  here  that  if  a  girl's  home  life  is  not  very 
satisfactory — from  causes  which  are  perhaps  no 
one's  fault — and  at  the  same  time  she  never  handles 
a  penny  more  than  her  parents  give  her,  monthly 
or  quarterly,  then  I  say  without  hesitation  that 
such  a  girl  is  bound  to  go  under,  unless  she  marries 
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pretty  quick ;  her  character  (and  character  means 
fate)  deteriorates  under  a  life  of  continuous  effort 
and  no  real  result.  She  is  always  making  little 
plans  for  her  welfare,  and  these  plans  often  come 
to  nothing. 

Too  many  bugbears  are  held  over  women  ;  in 
childhood  the  nurse  often  invokes  someone  whom 
the  child  is  fond  of  by  saying,  "  What  will 
So-and-so  say  when  I  tell  them  how  naughty  you've 
been  ?  "  When  she  becomes  a  young  girl  a  very 
potent  lever  is  used  for  making  her  diffident  by 
her  mother  or  older  women  saying,  "Men  don't  like 
such-and-such  things  in  women,"  or  "  what  young 
men  like  is  so-and-so."  And  so  she  is  never  sure 
of  herself,  she  is  always  trimming  her  sails  to  some 
passing  breeze,  the  winds  that  catch  her  sails  come 
from  all  quarters,  and  very  often  simultaneously, 
she  is  liable  to  being  elated  or  depressed,  according 
as  she  receives  approval  or  censure  from  persons 
whose  opinions  are  often  not  worth  having  ;  and 
so  she  is  vaguely  conscious  that  if  she  is  to  get  on 
she  must  please,  but  with  lack  of  confidence  almost 
amounting  to  lack  of  self-respect  she  cannot  please, 
her  very  anxiety  to  please  stultifies  the  end  ;  she 
has  never  been  taught  to  "  trust  thyself,  every 
heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string." 

She  sometimes  wonders  why  that  stout,  plainly 
dressed,  emphatic  and  not  very  attractive  woman 
seems  to  go  about  so  much  and  have  so  many  friends, 
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whereas  she,  rather  pretty  and  quite  nicely  dressed, 
goes  about  so  little.  It  is  because  the  stout,  em- 
phatic woman  can  stand  on  her  own  feet,  has 
cultivated  her  mind  so  that  her  opinions  are  really 
worth  listening  to.  She  does  not  agree  with  the 
last  speaker  out  of  ignorance  or  policy,  and  having 
the  command  of  an  income  she  has  been  able  to 
cultivate  some  tastes  and  hobbies,  and  not  having 
to  depend  on  her  acquaintances  for  amusement 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  offer  it  to  her  ;  I 
think  it  is  Emerson  who  says  that  the  whole  world 
welcomes  the  self-reliant  independent  soul. 

And  so  to  sum  up  :  money  is  a  greater  necessity 
to  the  woman  than  to  the  man  ;  because  any  man 
who  is  a  real  man  can  work,  no  matter  how  over- 
stocked the  market  may  be  ;  but  many  a  woman 
brought  up  in  sheltered  idleness  can't  work,  that 
is,  can't  work  to  gain  an  income  and  independence, 
and  so  sooner  or  later  without  money  or  without 
courage  she  sinks  submerged. 
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"  As  the  body  in  air,  so  the  soul  sustains  itself  in  love." 

Edward  Carpenter. 

THE  girls  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  book  fall 
between  two  stools  as  regards  marriage  ;  the 
working  girl  has  men  of  her  own  class  all  around 
her,  the  shopgirls  have  their  evenings  to  spend  as 
they  like,  the  servant  girl,  who  considers  her  lot 
such  a  hard  one,  is  not  only  housed  and  fed  and 
paid  well,  but  her  work  involves  very  little  respon- 
sibility on  herself,  and  although  certainly  not 
getting  every  evening  out,  yet,  if  the  object  of 
evenings  is  to  meet  young  men,  she,  the  servant 
girl,  converses  every  day  with  three  or  four  trades- 
men of  her  own  class  who  call  for  orders,  and  so 
she  is  able  to  establish  a  friendship  with  them 
through  these  daily  visits. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  rich 
girl  whose  parents  can  afford  to  entertain  ;  she 
has  a  large  choice  of  men  because  she  is  able  to 
invite  them  to  something  definite  and  therefore 
meets  them  under  favourable  auspices,  the  country 
house,  shooting  box  or  yacht. 

As  this  girl's  people  entertain,  she  is  entertained 
180 
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in  return  ;  she  is  well  turned  out,  and  has  learnt 
in  childhood  how  to  ride  well,  skate  well,  and 
dance  well,  these  things  are  a  mere  matter  of  good 
lessons  and  practice,  therefore  when  our  rich  girl 
finds  herself  in  the  hunting-field,  ballroom,  or 
rink,  she  commands  a  certain  notice  as  she  is  well 
mounted  or  well  dressed  ;  in  a  word,  unless  she 
is  superlatively  plain,  dull,  or  unattractive,  she 
has  some  of  the  best  cards  in  her  hand.  If  she 
thinks  she  wants  to  marry,  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  many  rich  girls  don't  or  won't  marry — 
she  has  at  any  rate  a  choice  of  men,  and  that  is 
just  what  the  girl  of  small  means  hasn't,  she  has 
neither  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  working-class 
girl,  or  the  advantages  of  the  rich  one. 

Wherever  she  goes  she  meets  women  :  in  churches, 
in  shops,  at  bridge  teas,  at  croquet  parties,  at 
ladies'  lunches,  and  when  her  mother  gives  the 
only  form  of  entertainment  she  can — that  is  an 
afternoon  party — there  are  90  per  cent  women,  her 
friends  are  girls  who  are  situated  like  herself,  and 
so  when  she  goes  to  their  houses  it  is  to  meet  the 
eternal  feminine.  When  she  does  dine  out  it  is 
often  only  with  an  intimate  friend  or  school  friend 
whose  husband  is  away,  and  who  asks  the  girl  to 
come  and  have  dinner  and  what  is  known  as  a 
"  cosy  chat,"  and  if  she  is  asked  to  take  part  in 
some  charitable  affair  she  finds  that  it  is  a  bazaar 
or  something  similar,  managed  entirely  by  women 
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and  patronised  only  by  them.  If,  therefore,  she 
has  no  brothers  and  a  father  who  hasn't  the  time 
or  inclination  to  chaperon  her,  or  if  the  father  is 
dead,  and  the  home  circle  has  shrunk  to  the  widow, 
the  girl  and  her  sisters,  and  a  handful  of  intimate 
women  friends — then  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
her  chances  of  marriage  are  very  small. 

There  is  a  strange  attitude  in  regard  to  marriage 
in  many  homes.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  by 
the  elders  that  the  girls  ought  to  marry,  but  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  ever  done  to  help  them  to  do  this. 
It  would  seem  that  some  parents,  in  a  vague, 
mystical  manner  disassociated  marriage  from  the 
man  ;  marriage  is  incessantly  being  preached  at 
the  girl  and  she  hears  it  talked  about,  she  is  told 
from  time  to  time  to  "  hurry  up  and  get  married," 
but  the  search  for  a  man  or  the  cultivation  of  their 
society  seems  to  be  considered  improper  and  in- 
correct. She  must  marry,  but  no  man  of  any 
description  is  produced  by  the  parents,  who  seem 
to  shirk  the  onus  and  leave  the  difficulties  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  inexperienced. 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  father  as  chaperon.  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  fathers  can't  chaperon  their  daughters, 
but  there  are  the  men  we  all  know  of  who  every 
afternoon  go  down  to  their  clubs  for  a  hand  at 
bridge,  and  there  is  the  retired  man  who  has  left 
the  service  or  business,  he  doesn't  work  any  more, 
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and  he  lives  on  the  golf  links  or  in  his  library,  from 
which  he  does  not  emerge. 

We  all  know  that  for  many  occasions  the  chaperon 
has  become  extinct,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  young 
woman  looks  well  unaccompanied,  no  woman  can 
go  alone  to  a  dance,  and  although  most  people 
nowadays  do  try  and  take  a  party  of  their  own 
friends,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  many  girls  end 
by  just  going  alone  with  their  mother,  because 
"  father  hates  late  hours,  or  never  eats  supper,  or 
doesn't  dance,  or  would  be  too  bored."  But  it 
would  make  all  the  difference  to  the  girl  if  he  had 
gone  with  her  and  had  not  been  too  bored.  The 
father  can  give  his  daughter  his  arm,  walk  her 
about,  speak  easily  to  other  men,  and  shift  for 
himself. 

An  elderly  mother  vaguely  trying  to  get  her  girl 
partners  and  not  able  to  do  it  gracefully,  and  not 
knowing  many  people,  remains  seated  in  a  corner, 
ignored  and  overlooked,  and  when  supper-time  comes 
neither  mother  nor  daughter  has  perhaps  a  cavalier 
to  take  them  in ;  all  this  is  the  result  of  women  at 
an  entertainment  unaccompanied  by  men.  An 
old  colonel  of  my  acquaintance  with  a  good  deal  of 
experience  of  life  asserts  that  it  is  not  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  girl  to  go  out  with  her  mother,  a  deputy 
friend  should  take  her  out. 

And  here  I  might  say  in  parenthesis,  although 
this  is  not  quite  relevant  to  the  subject,  that  a 
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great  deal  more  towards  making  her  guests  happy 
could  be  done  by  the  hostess  ;  it  is  too  big  a  subject 
to  go  into  here,  but  the  English  hostess  is  frankly 
the  worst  one  in  the  world  ;  there  are  many  parties 
where  the  hostess  does  absolutely  nothing  but  shake 
her  guests  by  the  hand.  It  may  be  said  that  she 
who  receives  can't  talk  and  walk  among  her  guests, 
but  must  remain  at  her  post ;  then  in  that  case 
she  should  certainly  depute  someone  to  do  this 
for  her.  It  would  make  a  wonderful,  almost  in- 
credible difference  to  all  such  parties  if  a  couple 
of  lively  girls  with  what  the  French  call  Vusage  du 
monde  were  to  be  deputy  hostesses,  and  introduce 
much  and  freely.  The  day  will  come  when  this 
will  be  done,  when  it  will  be  grasped  that  to  invite 
people  and  then  to  do  nothing  towards  seeing  that 
they  enjoy  themselves,  is  to  suffer  under  a  slur, 
and  it  will  then  be  considered  stupid  to  invite 
people,  either  few  or  many,  and  leave  them  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

But  this  is  quite  a  digression.  The  father  can 
do  more  than  he  does  for  his  daughter  ;  in  the 
first  place  he  ought  to  try  and  find  her  a  husband, 
as  the  French  father  does,  that  is  if  she  wants  to 
marry,  and  not  leave  the  matter  to  his  wife,  a  man 
can  naturally  get  easier  into  touch  with  other  men 
than  a  woman  can  ;  but  the  head  of  a  family  often 
takes  the  line  that  if  he  pays  the  bills,  supplies  the 
money,  and  leaves  the  women  to  do  as  they  please 
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without  interference,  he  has  done  his  duty.  I  don't 
think  he  has;  young  people  beginning  life  need 
something  more  definite  than  the  negative  advan- 
tage of  not  being  interfered  with. 


The  difficulty  of  the  situation  begins  often  like 
this :  the  girl,  when  seventeen,  has  a  proposal 
which  she  refuses  because  the  young  man  seemed 
to  her  dull.  That  is  the  word  she  uses  :  "  Oh,  I 
could  not  marry  Jack  Jones,  he's  too  dull."  She 
is  just  then  going  through  the  phase  of  thinking 
herself  in  love  with  a  bishop,  because  she  has  heard 
him  preach,  or  an  actor-manager,  because  he  takes 
such  splendid  cloak  and  sword  parts,  or  a  field- 
marshal,  because  she  has  seen  him  ride  in  a  pro- 
cession ;  these  are  the  personages  whose  photo- 
graphs she  buys  and  whom  she  cherishes  in  private  ; 
she  also  reads  novels  of  a  certain  type,  which  although 
not  bad  are  untrue  to  life,  where  the  poor  but 
pretty  heroine  living  in  a  remote  district  is  loved 
and  married  by  the  rich  lord,  and  looking  at  her 
pretty  face  in  the  glass  she  sees  no  reason  why  she 
also  should  not  become  the  heroine  of  some  such 
episode  ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  youth  to  build 
such  impossible  castles.  But  very  often  there  is 
no  one  around  her  at  this  impressionable  age  to 
tell  her  that  life  is  quite  different  to  those  sugary, 
sweet  novels,  and  that  these  glowing  events  don't 
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happen  in  small  homes,  and  that  the  rich  and 
titled  heroes  gravitate  in  other  lines  of  life  than 
hers,  and  so  she  wastes  her  life  in  waiting  for  what 
never  comes. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  this  Jack  Jones  was 
her  only  suitor  (for  there  is  the  difference  between 
the  genuine  offer  of  marriage  and  the  fluctuating 
host  of  admirers),  and  her  parents  who  should 
know  about  life  have  allowed  her  to  have  her  own 
foolish  way.  They  say,  "  We  must  not  force  the 
girl's  inclinations,"  and  that  is  true  enough,  but 
they  should  also  wisely  and  kindly  open  her  eyes  to 
what  life  will  be  like  in  ten  or  twenty  years'  time, 
still  in  her  parents'  house,  with  few  interests  and 
very  little  money.  She  would  then  understand, 
no  matter  how  young  she  was,  that  her  choice 
might  lie  between  Jack  Jones,  or  a  blighting  old- 
maidism. 

All  this  is  a  familiar  household  tragedy.  It 
means  that  the  parents  are  so  afraid  of  forcing  the 
girl  and  having  responsibility  on  their  shoulders, 
that  they  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  leave  the 
young  ones  to  find  out  by  hard  experience  what  life 
really  is,  when  the  time  arrives  when  nothing  much 
happens  from  day  to  day,  and  when  week  succeeds 
week  in  terrible  monotony.  There  never  seems  to 
be  a  wise  elder  person  to  say  to  the  girl,  "  My 
dear,  your  parents'  house  is  small  and  their  income 
is  small ;    you  are  not   being  presented  at  Court 
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and  taken  to  large  houses,  or  provided  with  a 
clever  chaperon,  so,  although  you  are  pretty,  you 
won't  make  a  grand  match ;  the  wealthy  and 
highly  placed  men  do  not  go  where  you  go,  and  it's 
no  use  waiting  for  them.  You  have  two  alterna- 
tives, if  you  don't  want  to  be  unhappy  when  you 
reach  middle  age  :  one  is  to  marry  your  Jack  Jones 
and  to  make  the  best  of  a  small  establishment,  and 
the  other  alternative  is  to  begin  at  once  and  earn 
your  own  living.  Don't  wait  to  work  until  life 
begins  to  be  dull ;  very  often  then  it  is  too  late." 

There  never  seems  to  be  anyone  around  to  speak 
in  this  strain  to  the  girl  during  her  impressionable 
years. 

It  is  true  that  the  girl  and  the  parents  between 
them  are  sure  of  an  ultimate  husband,  a  sort  of 
visionary  deliverer  ;  the  possibility  of  his  coming 
with  all  the  money,  pleasure,  and  ease  of  mind 
which  she  now  lacks,  carries  her  through  the  dark 
days  which  would  otherwise  break  her  spirit. 
What  girl  will  ever  own  to  herself  that  the  vision 
of  the  rescuer  will  never  come  true  ? 

When  she  does  realise  this,  and  if  she  isn't  working 
and  has  no  command  of  money,  the  spring  of  her 
energy  breaks,  and  she  runs  down  like  a  mechanical 
toy.  But  this  potential  husband  is  responsible  for 
many  of  her  ills,  since  she  is  so  sure  of  his  coming 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  devote  much  time  or 
energy  to  being  trained  for  a  profession  ;    she  will 
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look  on  any  work  she  does  between  leaving  school 
and  going  to  the  altar  as  something  of  a  temporary- 
nature  or  pocket-money  work. 

Even  if  the  girl  thrusts  the  vision  away  from  her, 
he  is  riding  on  the  horizon  of  her  mother's  thoughts, 
so  much  so  that  any  unmarried  man  coming  within 
a  mother's  reach  is  to  her  a  potential  husband,  and 
as  such  cross-questioned  by  her,  and  this  by  no 
means  adroitly  ;  even  if  she  doesn't  do  this  she  looks 
him  up  and  down  with  the  questioning  glance  of,  "I 
wonder  if  you  will  do  for  little  Bessie  ?  "  It  is  this 
sort  of  obvious  cards-on-the-table  attitude  of  the 
mother  which  places  the  girl  in  such  a  false  position. 

When  a  girl  asks  for  freedom  to  work  at  a  pro- 
fession the  parents  demur  ;  when  she  asks  for  an 
education  as  good  as  her  brothers  she  is  told  the 
expense  is  unnecessary,  as  she  will  marry  and  the 
money  be  wasted. 

The  position  of  such  a  girl  is  often  a  very  difficult 
one,  the  betting,  so  to  speak,  is  all  on  marriage ;  yet 
if  she  hasn't  married  and  at  the  same  time  has 
squandered  the  years  of  youth  during  which  she 
could  have  been  working  at  a  profession,  her 
position  in  her  old  home  is  often  intolerable  if  her 
parents  are  tactless. 


As  regards  the  physical  aspect  of  the  case  it  is 
altogether  realised  to   what  position  custom   and 
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public  opinion  have  brought  the  girls  and  women 
of  this  country  ?  The  civilised  world  has  announced 
that  Christian  civilisation  permits  a  man  only  one 
wile,  and  hand  in  hand  with  that,  that  chastity 
and  purity  is  what  the  nation  demands  of  its  women  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  thousands  of  young  men  of 
the  upper  classes  are  yearly  recruited  by  the  civil 
service  and  the  army  and  navy  to  keep  in  distant 
lands  our  flag  flying  in  our  vast  possessions.  Is  it 
altogether  realised  what  this  implies  for  the  women 
who  are  left  behind  at  home  ?  They  are  told  they 
must  be  good,  but  their  goodness  is  often  made 
impossible  by  the  continued  absence  of  the  men 
who  could  have  given  them  the  love  and  protection 
which  they  now  have  to  forgo. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  nice  young  men  here  beginning  a  career 
on  quite  small  prospects,  who  cannot  marry  unless 
the  girl  also  has  an  income  of  her  own,  not  merely 
a  small  allowance.  These  are  men  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  comforts  in  their  own  homes, 
are  unable  to  afford  marriage  under  similar  condi- 
tions ;  they  therefore  either  remain  single  (it  is 
said  that  in  this  country  six  millions  of  men  show 
no  desire  for  marriage  ;  I  do  not  know  if  these 
figures  are  quoted  from  the  census),  or  else  they 
hunt  up  a  girl  with  means  to  make  marriage  easy. 

It  seems  now  proved  that  in  spite  of  the  great  out- 
lay which  fathers  are  forced  to  spend  on  their  sons' 
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education  and  careers,  the  young  men  are  unable 
to  afford  a  wife  or  to  earn  a  good  enough  income  to 
justify  them  in  marrying,  and  for  that  reason  the 
parents  have  not  received  a  sufficient  return  for 
their  outlay  ;  and  so  what  we  come  to  is  this  :  if, 
in  spite  of  money  spent  on  him — often  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  sisters — the  boy  fails  to  establish  for 
himself  a  home  in  early  manhood,  then  why  not 
spend  some  of  the  money  on  the  girl  instead,  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  her  ? 

In  almost  any  country  house  you  may  overhear 
an  anxious  mother  entreating  her  son  or  sons  to 
really  do  something.  These  young  men  are  charm- 
ing fellows  and  persona  grata  with  their  friends,  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  incapacity  to  get  to  grips 
with  work  and  stick  to  it.  But  their  expensive 
Eton-Oxford  education  appears  to  stand  them  in 
no  stead  whatever  for  earning  their  living  subse- 
quently in  the  real  world  which  takes  no  account  of 
"  blues,"  "  elevens,"  or  "  footer  beaks  "  ;  and  the 
anxious  parent  has  already  discovered  that  Fleet 
Street  and  the  City  don't  care  for  the  smart  young 
men  who  were  gods  at  a  public  school ;  and  that 
the  men  of  the  present  day  who  have  made  and  are 
making  their  way  are  not  by  any  means  always 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  but  those  who  have 
had  a  cheaper  and  different  class  of  education  ;  and 
that  the  very  expensive  education  which  consists 
in  a  smattering  of  the  classics  and  a  great  deal  of 
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games  is  now  proved  to  be  an  inadequate  basis  on 
which  to  l)uild  the  modern  structure  of  life.  And 
how  all  this  touches  our  point  is  this  :  that  as  so 
much  has  always  been  spent  on  the  education  of 
the  sons,  in  many  cases  to  be  proved  wasted,  why 
not  do  more  for  the  girls,  and  see  if  they  will  pay 
better? 

The  custom  of  granting  the  sons  the  bulk  of  the 
fortune  is  unjust  and  unwise  ;  the  parents'  foztune 
should  be  equally  divided  between  sons  and  daugh- 
ters.   I  hope  in  time  this  will  become  law. 

In  giving  his  daughter  a  comfortable  life  at  home 
and  a  certain  standard  of  education,  a  father  gives 
her  pretensions  which  it  becomes  his  duty  to  help 
her  to  realise  :  and  if  the  only  barrier  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  couple  is  the  man's  lack  of 
means,  the  father  of  the  girl  is  in  duty  bound  to 
help  towards  starting  the  menage,  on  the  principle 
that  he  has  started  his  son,  and  it  seems  only  the 
barest  justice  that  what  he  can  do  for  his  son  he 
can  do  for  his  daughter.  On  the  Continent,  the 
father — if  he  approves  of  his  son-in-law — assists 
him  to  begin  married  life  ;  in  these  countries  a 
father  would  scorn  to  rid  himself  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  his  daughter  by  throwing  her  on  to 
the  hands  of  another  man  with  nothing  more  than 
a  few  frocks  and  wedding  presents. 

It  is  also  not  true  as  is  so  often  asserted  that  the 
instinct    of    motherhood    in    the    better    educated 
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women  is  lacking  ;  but  it  is  true  that  an  impecunious 
marriage  makes  her  dread  the  humdrum  drudgery 
which  would  be  bound  to  fall  to  her  lot.  She,  as 
well  as  her  more  commonplace  sister,  regard 
motherhood  with  reverence,  but  only  under  circum- 
stances which  will  give  her  the  leisure  and  conditions 
to  remain  an  individual  personality,  and  not  a 
nurse-sewing-woman-cook-and-general-tidyer-up. 

And  since  it  now  seems  plain  that  the  young  men 
of  the  upper  middle  classes  fail  in  thousands  to 
offer  her  a  happy  marriage,  which  is  not  a  mean 
mating — then,  in  the  future,  let  the  family  budget 
be  equally  spent  on  the  daughter's  education  and 
training,  so  that  in  time  she  may  be  able  with  her 
work  to  help  the  young  man  to  support  her. 


It  will  easily  be  seen  by  all  this  how  the  straight 
girl  of  no  means  and  limited  social  opportunities 
is  handicapped.  There  are  those  who,  leaving 
youth  behind  them  and  entering  upon  womanhood, 
make  every  effort  to  keep  straight.  Sometimes 
they  succeed  and  get  ill,  sometimes  they  fail,  be- 
cause the  desires  so  long  repressed  cannot  be  denied  ; 
in  many  cases  the  girl  can't  help  it,  it  is  tempera- 
mental. It  is  the  social  system  which  is  at  fault, 
making  it  so  difficult  for  thousands  of  educated 
women  to  satisfy  their  natural  desires  and  then 
regarding   them   with   cold   averted  eyes  if   their 
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humanity  proves  too  strong  for  them  ;  and  in 
nearly  every  case  the  men  to  whom  they  succumb 
are  not  the  best  men ;  they  could  not  be,  the  girl 
has  given  herself  to  someone  who  probably  under- 
values both  the  gift  and  the  giver. 

Nearly  every  classic  in  fiction  is  based  on  this 
theme,  that  of  the  man,  attractive,  clever,  worldly, 
and  unscrupulous,  who  owing  to  those  very  quali- 
ties knows  how  to  make  love  with  far  deadlier 
effect  than  the  honest,  shy  youth.  The  man  wins 
the  girl's  heart  by  many  ways  known  to  himself, 
and  after  that  it  is  easy  to  win  her  person,  then 
after  a  long  or  short  period,  but  in  any  case  ultimately 
he  tells  her  that  it  is  his  very  success  with  her  that 
has  cheapened  her  in  his  eyes,  and  that  such  as  she 
are  not  worth  marrying. 

In  a  country  like  ours  where  the  women  so  largely 
preponderate  over  the  men  in  the  upper  classes,  there 
are  great  opportunities  for  selfish  or  dishonourable 
men  not  to  buy  where  they  can  hire ;  force  of  numbers 
has  cheapened  women,  and  the  average  girl  of  small 
means  cannot  afford  to  ride  tne  high  horse. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  well-off  unscrupulous  man  to 
find  his  prey.  The  home  as  it  still  is  constituted 
affords  these  men  their  opportunities.  They  set 
their  snares  very  warily  :  a  great  show  of  outward 
respect,  a  tender  solicitude  that  she  should  be 
comfortable — does  she  need  a  footstool,  a  fan,  or  a 
scarf  ?    Then  the  thing  is  produced  at  once  ;  every 
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woman  is  touched  by  little  attentions  :  expensive 
flowers  arrive,  he  takes  her  to  the  play  in  the  best 
seats  instead  of  cheap  ones  ;  he  takes  her  out  alone, 
admiring  her  not  with  words,  but  with  his  eyes,  a 
far  more  subtle  form  of  admiration.  She,  in  the 
meanwhile,  contrasts  the  conditions  of  dining  with 
him,  cared  for,  amused,  eating  nice  food,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  cold  supper  (as  the  cook  is  out) 
among  the  dull  family  crowd. 

This  is  the  sort  of  soil  on  which  love  flourishes 
apace,  because  relief  and  gratitude  are  mixed  up 
with  it,  the  man  has  put  up  her  value  in  her  own 
eyes.  She  has  originally  met  him  at  some  party, 
to  which  she  was  taken  without  knowing  the  hostess, 
and  has,  therefore,  no  one  to  tell  her  about  him,  or 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  ;  and  as  he  appears  courteous 
and  attractive  on  the  surface  she  leaves  it  at  that. 
She  hardly  realises  whether  he  is  married  or  not,  as 
he  appears  to  live  like  a  bachelor  and  does  not  speak 
of  a  wife,  and  has  no  prefix  to  his  name  as  women 
have,  indicating  at  once  whether  married  or  not.1 

1  A  woman's  society  was  recently  formed  at  Vienna,  under  the 
presidency  of  Baroness  de  Rosenwerth,  a  Polish  woman  of  note, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  the  title  of  *  Madame  '  into  universal 
use  for  women  of  all  ranks,  married  or  unmarried.  By  thus 
placing  women  on  an  equal  footing  so  far  as  title  is  concerned, 
the  *  League  of  Madame,'  as  this  novel  organisation  styles  itself, 
hopes  to  democratise  and  infuse  a  new  spirit  of  camaraderie  into 
womanhood.  Also,  with  the  abolition  of  the  title  '  Mademoiselle,' 
or  its  national  equivalent,  the  privileges  accorded  to  married 
women  would  be  extended  to  the  unmarried,  while  men  and  women 
would  meet  on  more  equal  terms. 
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After  a  while  perhaps  he  will  tell  her  that  he  is 
married,  but  that  his  wife  is  a  violent- tempered, 
cold-hearted  woman,  impossible  to  live  with,  and 
not  being  the  girl's  business,  she  asks  no  further 
questions,  not  even  whether  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  man  who  is  at  fault  and  who  has  made  life 
intolerable  to  his  wife. 

The  girl  having  now  become  so  accustomed  to  his 
treats,  his  presents,  and  his  love-making,  cannot 
do  without  him,  and  shuts  her  eyes  to  any  blemishes 
in  his  character  (if  she  is  idealistic  she  will  try  to 
make  him  better  and  nicer  through  her  personality, 
not  realising  that  such  as  he  are  impervious  to 
sweetness  of  character). 

And  here  we  reach  our  point,  if  she  gives  him 
up,  she  has  nothing  else.  He  represents  to  her,  at 
least  during  the  present,  all  the  romance  and  colour 
in  life  which  is  just  what  the  dull  home  does  not : 
and  if  the  home  should  be  an  unhappy  one  besides 
being  a  dull  one,  hor  intense  desire  to  escape  the 
family  friction  is  such,  that  she  positively  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  man,  who,  bad  though 
he  may  be,  is  so  placed  that  he  is  able  to  offer  her 
everything  that  constitutes  enjoyment.  Love- 
making  under  favourable  auspices  where  the  man 
is  well  off  and  able  to  give  the  girl  comforts  with 
his  society,  progresses  50  per  cent  quicker  than 
with  the  poorer  man  who  arrives  on  a  dusty  bicycle, 
or  who  takes  her  out  in  a  cheap  tube  train.    The 
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man  who  pulls  up  at  the  door,  driving  his  own  car 
and  carefully  wraps  her  up  in  fur  rugs  and  drives 
her  off  to  a  nice  lunch,  with  the  head- waiter  bowing 
respectfully,  such  a  man  starts  "  laps  "  ahead  of 
the  poor  honest  man  who  can  only  do  cheap  seats 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  until  the  man 
tires  of  her,  or  sees  someone  he  likes  better,  and  he 
drops  the  girl,  when  very  often  he  has  really  aroused 
her  affections  ;  in  any  case  she  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  his  society,  and  when  he  suddenly  drops 
out  of  her  life  for  no  reason  which  he  can  explain 
to  her,  he  undoubtedly  leaves  a  great  blank. 

If,  however,  he  does  not  wish  to  drop  her  he  will 
wait  until  the  friendship  has  been  well  established, 
and  tell  her  he  cannot  live  without  her,  and  offer 
her  an  ultimatum ;  he  will  tell  her  that  he  is  married, 
and  that  as  the  divorce  laws  now  stand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  divorce,  and  he  will  put  all  the  blame 
of  the  position  on  the  absent  wife.  Perhaps  in 
rare  cases  it  may  be  that  the  wife  is  in  fault,  but 
what  the  inexperienced  girl  has  not  realised  is  that 
a  married  man  who  makes  a  great  deal  of  love  to 
someone  whose  fate  depends  on  a  happy  marriage, 
is  not  a  good  man,  and  as  such  is  probably  in 
fault  with  regard  to  his  wife.  All  that  she  realises 
later  on,  but  she  is  blinded  for  the  present  by  his 
personality,  which  probably  contains  some  quality 
which  appeals  to  her.    He  has  waited  to  offer  her 
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the  ultimatum  until  he  shall  be  sure  of  her  affec- 
tion, knowing  through  wide  experience  that  where 
a  woman's  affections  are  concerned  she  is  very 
weak,  and  so  she  will  sink  or  swim  according  to 
the  bias  of  her  character  formed  by  the  home 
teaching,  and  what  she  reads. 

If  he  has  really  won  her  affections  a  terrible 
strain  will  be  put  upon  her,  of  choosing  the  alter- 
native of  either  going  away  with  him  and  so  casting 
aside  what  every  nice-minded  woman  clings  to, 
or  a  return  to  the  treadmill  of  the  unsatisfactory 
work,  the  gloomy  household,  the  petty  amuse- 
ments, without  for  the  future  the  society  of  the 
man  who  has  given  her  happiness.  This  is  a  very 
hard  choice,  and  while  she  weeps  her  heart  out  in 
his  arms,  even  then,  he  does  not  realise  that  she 
loves  him,  unworthy  though  he  is  ;  he  prefers  to 
salve  his  conscience  by  considering  it  a  passing 
amusement  to  her  as  it  has  been  to  him. 

These  things  will  continue  until  all  women  lead 
freer,  happier,  more  independent  lives,  so  that 
the  emotional  side  of  their  nature  is  more  normally 
developed,  and  not  as  now,  so  often  starved  in  their 
homes,  to  be  unduly  played  on  and  excited  by 
any  unscrupulous,  well-off  and  plausible  man,  whose 
hands  they  may  fall  into  by  chance.  Where  the 
girl  does  take  some  unauthorised  joy  she  has  to 
take  it  at  a  very  heavy  price  ;  the  price  she  has 
to  pay  her  own  class  and  sex,  which  is  a  result  of 
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women  having  made  life  difficult  for  each  other  in 
the  past. 


There  are  those  who  yawn  over  the  command- 
ments in  church,  but  women  don't  yawn  over  the 
commandments  they  set  each  other,  the  chief 
one  being,  "Thou  shalt  not  have  a  good  time,  which 
is  not  strictly  orthodox  or  conventional."  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  been  more  or  less  cast  overboard  by 
the  titled  and  wealthy  crowd,  and  also  by  the 
working-classes,  but  the  great  big  middle  class 
still  kow-tow  at  her  shrine.  Their  view  being  that 
they  are  not  in  the  position  to  offend  or  ignore  her. 
No  doubt  Mrs.  Grundy  serves  a  purpose,  but  some- 
times it  can  be  possible  to  sacrifice  too  lavishly  at 
her  shrine  ;  and  this  the  middle  classes  very  often 
do,  and  in  renunciation  the  consequences  fall 
harder  on  the  women  than  on  the  men. 

Of  course  no  one  suggests  that  the  moral  standard 
should  be  relaxed,  but  I  do  say  that  as  things  are 
at  present,  there  is  a  great  crowd  of  women  in  the 
middle  classes  who  are  disenfranchised  from  all 
that  makes  life  enjoyable.  Wordsworth  says,  "  We 
live  by  admiration,  joy,  and  love,"  but  it  is  not 
possible  in  the  present  day  for  every  woman  to 
incorporate  the  wedding-ring  with  these  condi- 
tions. The  bolder  spirits  take  what  they  want 
and  what  they  need  and  pay  the  bill  for  it,  but  the 
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better  and  nobler  type  of  girl  knows  that  for  I  in 
thnv  is  only  the  role  of  honourable  wife,  compli- 
cated for  her  by  the  fact  that  she  cannot  marry 
without  real  affection  and  respect,  and  so  her 
choice  is  often  whittled  down  to  nothing,  and  her 
position  a  desperate  one. 

Let  us  just  consider  for  a  moment  two  types  of 
women  sufficiently  well  known  to  most  of  us,  or 
at  any  rate  known  about. 

There  is  the  woman  (of  necessity  young  and  good- 
looking)  who  although  she  doesn't  work  and  has 
no  money  of  her  own,  dresses  woll  and  goes  to  the 
Riviera  in  the  spring  ;  these  things  are  paid  for  by 
a  man,  and  as  a  set-off  to  this  she  is  not  received 
into  what  is  known  as  society. 

Then  we  have  the  other  type,  hard-working 
and  virtuous,  poor,  anxious  and  often  ill.  She 
neither  is  in  society,  she  is  too  poor  to  go  out,  and 
no  rich  people  know  her  ;  on  this  account,  therefore, 
the  two  women  are  quits.  Neither  are  in  society, 
but  for  different  reasons,  in  what  way  then  do 
their  lives  differ  ?  One  woman  dresses  expensively, 
drinks  wine  and  eats  good  food,  and  lives  more  or 
less  in  sunshine  and  ease  ;  the  other  is  not  dressed, 
but  merely  clothed,  lives  on  tea  and  sardines,  and 
toils  all  the  week  at  ^stimulating  work,  with  the 
knowledge  that  illness  is  a  luxury  she  can't  afford  ; 
therefore  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  neglected 
colds,  thin  boots,  the  wrong  food,  stuffy  rooms, 
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lack  of  sleep,  mental  anxiety,  are  items  in  a  big  bill 
which  has  been  running  up  for  years,  until  the  day 
comes  when  nature  presents  the  bill  to  account 
rendered  which  must  be  ultimately  paid  off  and 
receipted  in  the  hospital. 

The  first  woman  has  what  is  called  "  gone  astray," 
but  don't  you  think  that  the  other  woman  has 
gone  astray  also  ? 

In  what  way  can  such  a  woman  as  this  be  said 
to  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love  ?  Hers  is  a 
life  bereft  of  everything  that  gilds  life,  that  sweetens 
or  that  stimulates ;  not  for  her  the  little  dainty  meal 
out-of-doors,  or  on  the  terrace  by  the  sea,  with 
music  in  the  distance  and  mimosa  overhead  ;  not 
for  her  the  intangible  feeling  of  the  body  well  and 
softly  clothed,  not  for  her  the  stimulant  of  a  man's 
appreciative  eye  ;  her  world  is  muddy  boots,  over- 
crowded omnibuses,  food  cooked  on  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  no  privacy  or  quiet,  for  what  the  genteel 
poor  soon  learn  is  that  privacy  and  quiet  must  be 
paid  for. 

So  now  it  may  be  urged  that  all  this  is  very  well, 
but  that  the  one  woman  has  the  priceless  thing 
which  we  call  being  respectable,  and  that  if  only 
she  had  some  rich  friends  to  invite  her  out  to  lunch 
on  Sunday,  she  could,  of  course,  go  ;  whereas  the 
other  woman  never  goes  anywhere  except  among 
women  of  the  same  sort  as  herself. 

Well,  the  point  is  that  the  poor  woman  hasn't 
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got  a  rich  friend  to  give  her  amusement,  and  if  she 
had,  she  would  not  have  the  clothes  to  wear,  or 
much  knowledge  of  the  current  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, so,  in  any  case,  she  is  out  of  it.  This  woman 
gets  nothing  out  of  life,  the  essentials  are  all 
lacking  ;  one  straw  of  comfort  remains  to  her  in 
her  loneliness,  she  is  respectable.  Pathetic  fetish  ! 
and  it  is  at  the  price  of  everything  that  makes  life 
joyous. 

The  difference  between  these  two  types  lies  also 
in  their  mental  equipment ;  one  is  very  likely  a 
cheerful  and  amusing  companion,  while  the  other 
is  tongue-tied  with  strangers,  is  diffident  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  is  perhaps  unequal  to  deal 
with  the  situation  as  it  arises. 

We  speak  of  the  demi-mondaine  as  a  sort  of 
outcast,  that  is  outcast  from  respectable  houses, 
but  the  other  woman  is  equally  an  outcast  but  for 
different  reasons.  The  contrast  being  that  the 
one  has  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  the  other 
woman  hasn't ;  she  consoles  herself  sometimes  by 
anticipating  the  consolations  of  the  world  to  come. 

There  are  thousands  of  sad  women  frumps  in 
England  ;  those  that  have  £200-£300  a  year  to 
live  on  are  spared  the  tragedy  of  poverty  and 
looking  for  work  ;  but  in  the  cases  where  they 
haven't  got  any  money,  no  chance  of  inheriting, 
no  real  ability  to  work,  then  the  tragedy  of  their 
united  lives  forms  a  cancer  in  the  ,body  of  the  state, 
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and  constitutes  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  a  real 
faith  in  the  love  of  God. 

"  Far  back  in  history  at  a  time  when  in  the 
early  societies  the  thought  of  inequality  had 
hardly  arisen,  it  would  appear  that  the  female 
in  her  own  way  as  sole  authenticator  of  birth 
and  parentage,  as  guardian  of  the  household,  as 
inventress  of  agriculture  and  the  peaceful  arts, 
as  priestess  or  prophetess,  and  sharer  in  the 
councils  of  the  tribe — was  as  powerful  as  man 
in  his  way,  and  sometimes  even  more  so.  But 
from  thence  down  to  to-day,  what  centuries  of 
repression,  of  slavehood,  of  dumbness,  and 
obscurity  have  been  her  lot !  "  1 


One  of  the  facts  in  our  public  life  at  the  present 
time,  which  penalises  abandonment  to  love  so 
abundantly,  so  heavily,  is  that  power  and  influence 
and  control  fall  largely  to  unencumbered  people, 
those  who  have  married  for  passionless  purposes, 
whose  very  deficiency  of  feeling  has  left  them  free 
to  follow  ambition,  people  beauty-blind,  who  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  fall  in  love,  these  are  the  people 
who  have  power,  and  in  this  twentieth-century  dark- 
ness the  shy  wild  thing  we  call  love  is  buried  and 
overlaid  and  lost  sight  of,  and  must  be  drawn  upon 
as  it  never  has  been  before  if  the  state  is  to  live. 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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There  are  very  highly  placed  men  in  responsible 
positions  who  speak  in  public  about  the  fall  of  the 
birth-rate;  some  of  these  men  are  not  married 
themselves  and  have  done  nothing  towards  con- 
tinuing the  race  ;  if  therefore  men  with  hereditary 
titles  to  continue,  entailed  property  to  bequeath, 
and  wealth  and  comforts  to  give,  if  they  who  can 
afford  it  do  not  take  legal  wives,  it  merely  means 
ah  extra  inducement  to  women  to  become  mis- 
tresses and  a  consequent  further  handicap  to  the 
straight  girl.  For  wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  a 
woman,  if  not  a  legal  wife  then  an  illegal  relation- 
ship. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  whole  big 
subject  resolved  itself  into  a  sort  of  strugglo  for 
existence  between  honest,  straight  girls  who  want 
to  marry  and  have  homes,  and  women  who  are  less 
scrupulous,  and  who  are  satisfied  with  being  kept. 

And  strangely  enough  is  it  the  straight,  honour- 
able girl  who  so  often  does  not  get  on  in  life,  and 
who  needs  a  helping  hand ;  there  is  always  a 
market  for  the  fast  girl,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  rows 
of  small  flats  in  certain  localities  in  London  in- 
habited exclusively  by  kept  women. 


An  enormous  premium,  both  in  pleasure  and 
competitive  efficiency  is  put  upon  voluntary  child- 
lessness, and  enormous  inducements  are  held  out 
to  women  to  subordinate  instinctive  and  selective 
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preferences  to  social  and  material  considerations  ; 
there  will  in  time  be  a  remodelling  of  public  opinion 
to  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  a  pretty, 
healthy  girl  to  marry  a  bad  man  for  his  money,  or 
an  old  man  for  his  title,  not  because  wealth  and 
titles  will  have  ceased  to  attract,  for  that  will  never 
be,  but  because  the  future  generation  will  have 
instilled  into  them  a  realisation  of  their  divine 
womanhood.  Or  for  the  matter  of  that  it  will  in 
time  become  equally  impossible  for  a  young  and 
handsome  man  in  the  prime  of  life  to  sell  himself 
into  marriage  with  a  girl  or  woman  who,  but  for 
her  banking  account,  would  never  in  the  wide 
universe  find  a  mate,  and  this  fact  is  known  to 
every  one  of  the  two  thousand  wedding  guests, 
who  drink  the  champagne  and  stare  at  the  presents. 
The  man  gets  the  steam  yacht  or  the  grouse  moor, 
but  he  gets  it  at  the  heavy  price  of  his  manliness  ; 
no  man  who  owes  everything  to  his  wife's  cheque- 
book is  of  much  account,  in  time  he  contracts  the 
foolish  expression  of  one  who  tries  to  please,  and 
is  not  sure  of  himself. 

It  is  just  the  fine,  handsome,  well-grown,  beautiful 
women  who  in  youth  are  tempted  to  give  all  this 
in  exchange  for  titles  or  money ;  things  both 
agreeable  and  useful,  but  only  valueless  when  allied 
to  men  of  little  stunted  bodies  or  ignoble  minds. 

Whereas,  by  all  the  rules  of  nature's  game,  this 
splendid  girl  should  find  her  mate  in  a  splendid 
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man  ;  but  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her  by 
society  in  favour  of  what  the  little  dark-skinned 
man  can  give  her  is  too  great  (there  are  pretty 
girls  whose  parents  allow  them  to  marry  Indians 
because  the  man  has  an  exalted  rank  in  his  own 
country,  or  because  he  wears  strings  of  pearls 
when  in  native  dress) ;  she  succumbs,  and  the 
daily  press  tell  us  that  "  Oh,  perfect  love  "  was 
sung  at  her  wedding. 

These  dramas  happen  constantly  in  London,  the 
pretty  girl  without  a  penny,  the  odious  chaperon 
continually  telling  her  how  well  she  would  look 
in  more  expensive  clothes,  and  how  very  important 
wealth  is,  and  why  doesn't  she  encourage  rich  Sir 
James  or  rich  Mr.  Abraham,  and  so  the  girl  does, 
and  she  marries  him.  It  is  true  she  gets  her  house 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  but  at  what  a  price  !  Her 
spirits,  her  health,  and  her  appearance  have  all 
altered  for  the  worse ;  those  who  have  bought 
luxury  at  this  price  can  speak  best  about  it. 

Splendid  and  beautiful  and  courageous  people 
should  come  together,  and  not  be  as  they  so  often 
are  unequally  yoked,  women  with  their  fine  senses 
and  glorious  devotion  should  be  freed  from  the  net 
which  compels  them  to  be  celibate  and  childless  and 
useless,  or  else  to  marry  ignobly  men  whom  need 
and  ignorance  and  the  treacherous  pressure  of 
circumstance  have  forced  on  them. 

A   great   deal   of   the   restlessness   now   among 
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women  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  often 
disappointed  in  their  men  ;  for  when  all  is  said 
and  done  there  are  many  men  who  are  not  worth 
marrying,  yet  such  are  present-day  conditions  that 
any  man  can  find  a  wife  in  spite  of  bad  health,  no 
occupation,  no  prospects,  a  poor  physique,  and 
even  no  money. 

"  Look  at  the  things  a  nice  girl  will  marry  .  .  . 
cheerfully,  proudly  !  For  the  sake  of  the  home 
and  the  clothes.  .  .  .  All  about  us  we  see  girls 
and  women  marrying  ugly  men,  dull  and  stupid 
men,  ill-tempered,  dyspeptic  wrecks,  sickly  young 
fools,  human  rats  !     * 

This  fictitious  value  which  men  now  possess  in  the 
upper  middle  classes  is  due  to  their  rarity  ;  if  the 
sexes  were  better  balanced,  a  great  many  insigni- 
ficant men  who  now  play  a  certain  role  would 
quite  naturally  slip  back  into  the  position  where 
they  really  belong,  and  from  which  they  have 
emerged,  because  hostesses  invite  them  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  better  than  no  one  at  all. 

It  is  marriage  with  these  sort  of  men  which  is 
considered  a  better  alternative  than  the  fearful 
monotony  of  the  parents'  house  if  the  girl  cannot 
work  and  has  no  income  of  her  own. 

What  a  terrible  Hobson's  choice  is  hers,  for  life 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  two  alternatives  of  either 
1  H.  G.  Wells. 
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remaining  for  ever  in  the  home  of  her  childhood 
Ise  taking  a  man  from  whom  every  fibre  in  her 
bring  shrinks.  In  time  all  this  will  be  changed,  and 
then  it  will  be  possible  for  every  girl,  if  she  wishes, 
to  be  able  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  can  both  love 
and  respect. 

"You  leave  your  marriages  to  be  settled  by 
supply  and  demand  instead  of  wholesome  law. 
And  thus,  among  your  youths  and  maidens  the 
improvident,  and  incontinent,  selfish  and  foolish 
ones  marry  and  beget  families  necessarily  in- 
heritors in  a  great  degree  of  these  dispositions.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  whosoever  is  wise,  patient, 
unselfish  and  pure  among  your  youth  you  keep 
maid  or  bachelor  ;  wasting  their  best  days  of 
natural  life  in  painful  sacrifice  and  carefully  ex- 
cluding their  prudence  and  tenderness  from  any 
offices  of  parental  duty."  * 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  another  type 
of  man  who  deeply  attracted  the  women  of  those 
days,  and  who  was  able  to  cut  out  the  merely  wealthy 
and  titled.  I  refer  to  the  days  when  a  gentleman 
had  to  be  and  appear  to  be  physically  courageous 
or  lose  caste  ;  with  the  duel,  promiscuous  street- 
fighting,  more  dangerous  sports  and  wagers  a  man 
had  his  courage  and  his  endurance  called  out  and 
displayed  very  often  before  the  women,  and  to  trace 
1  Ruskin, 
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the  thing  farther  back,  the  tournaments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  often  fought  to  a  finish  until  one 
combatant  lay  dead  on  the  field,  before  women 
who  represented  all  that  there  was  of  society,  and 
who  waited  to  see  which  was  the  victor  before 
bestowing  on  him  their  glove  or  sleeve. 

But  now,  which  may  be  a  good  thing — some  say  a 
bad  thing — we  lead  such  protected  lives,  we  are  all 
so  cosy  and  safe  that  one  feature  which  strikes  the 
thoughtful  observer  is  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  of 
many  young  men  of  the  leisured  class.  It  may  be 
objected  that  women  are  also  luxurious  nowadays 
and  rather  slack  and  soft ;  but  women  are  women, 
and  surely  we  have  the  right  to  expect  something 
different  from  men.  And  yet,  after  all,  are  women 
soft  and  slack  ?  I  do  not  think  so  when  I  consider 
the  suffrage  leaders,  women  of  education  going  time 
after  time  to  prison  with  all  that  that  implies,  the 
damp  cells,  the  unpalatable  food,  the  harsh  sur- 
roundings, the  bugs  and  fleas,  the  being  cut  off  from 
all  mental  activity  so  necessary  to  the  worker,  the 
horrors  of  forcible  feeding,  in  short,  everything  that 
prison  stands  for.  It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast 
these  strenuous,  self-denying  lives  and  this  spirit 
with  that  which  prevails  among  so  many  of  the 
younger  men  of  to-day  ;  would  they — without  any 
incentive  of  personal  advancement — forgo  their 
cricket  and  polo,  their  champagne  and  cigarettes, 
bedroom  comforts  and  club  dinners  to  go  to  jail  for 
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their  convictions  ?  Most  of  the  younger  men  have 
no  convictions  at  all,  one  way  or  another  ;  they 
confess  themselves  to  be  effete  and  to  adore 
luxury,  they  have  neither  the  physique  or  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  strenuous  modern  woman  ;  surely,  it  is 
a  disquieting  sign  of  race  deterioration,  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  effeminate,  sloping-shouldered  men 
who  can't  rough  it  as  the  men  in  the  past  could  ? 

Sir  William  Butler  says  in  his  memoirs — and  I 
only  quote  from  memory — that  he  attributes  the 
restlessness  among  women  in  the  present  day  to  the 
deterioration  among  men,  he  asserts  that  if  there 
were  more  men  now  of  the  type  which  prevailed 
in  his  day  the  women  would  be  more  contented. 

The  modern  and  well-off  young  man  is  vaguely 
understood  to  be  working  at  something,  but  as  he  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Park  and  at  restaurants  in  working 
hours  his  work  cannot  be  very  serious.  Such  a  young 
man  can't  keep  himself,  but  he  draws  an  allowance 
from  his  father,  and  so  he  manages  to  float  along, 
helped  ultimately  by  a  rich  marriage.  One  day  in 
the  Park  two  pretty  girls  and  a  young  man  passed 
close  to  me  and  I  heard  the  young  man  say  to  the 
girls  :  "  For  weeks  at  a  time  I  never  do  a  stroke  of 
work,"  and  then  they  passed  out  of  earshot;  one 
had  only  to  look  at  him  to  see  he  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

There  are,  unfortunately  for  the  next  generation, 
plenty  such  as  he.    This  type  will  only  visit  where 
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he  is  well  done.  Even  sport  must  be  made  easy, 
he  won't  shoot  over  a  couple  of  dogs,  but  he  must 
have  his  beaters.  He  has  never  roughed  it ;  his 
hands  are  as  white  as  a  woman's,  whiter  than 
many  women's  who  do  gardening,  and  much  flab- 
bier ;  he  is  a  tame  cat  in  boudoirs,  where  he  is  usually 
to  be  found  lolling  on  the  most  comfortable  sofas, 
and  letting  the  women  wait  on  him.  If  he  were 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  mining  camp  with  Chinese 
coolies  he  would  crumple  up  like  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper. 

In  a  great  measure  this  sort  of  thing  is  due  to  the 
age  we  live  in.  The  man  of  the  present  day  need  no 
longer  face  at  five  in  the  morning  the  loaded  pistol 
of  some  crack  shot.  They  now  settle  their  quarrels 
by  just  cutting  each  other,  which  is  very  sensible, 
but  no  courage  is  needed  for  that ;  nor  is  there  any 
need  nowadays  to  get  up  very  early  on  a  raw 
morning,  crack  the  ice  before  washing  and  hack  for 
miles  to  a  meet  or  shoot.  The  hot  water  system 
and  closed  car  relieve  the  young  man  of  to-day 
from  these  inconveniences. 

So  making  what  allowances  we  can,  the  point 
which  we  arrive  at  and  which  bears  on  our  present 
subject  is  this  :  since  courage — which  has  always 
attracted  women — has  little  chance  of  being  called 
out,  and  like  most  things  out  of  use  gets  rusty,  and 
as  through  the  greater  securities  of  life  the  luxuries 
have  increased,  and  also  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
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money  now  in  circulation  than  there  used  to  be, 
so  therefore  the  women  say,  even  if  they  don't 
know  they  say  it,  "  If  we  can't  have  the  brave  men 
of  fine  physique  which  our  hearts  and  bodies  crave 
for,  then  at  any  rate  let  us  have  the  wealth  and 
position  whose  advantages  are  obvious ;  and  if 
wealth  is  the  object,  then  what  does  it  matter  about 
character  and  appearance  ?  If  a  title,  then  what 
matters  how  old  or  ill  or  bad  he  is  ? 

Nothing  is  permanent,  there  is  going  on  always  a 
continual  shuffling  of  the  cards  of  public  opinion, 
trends  of  thought,  standards  of  conduct  come  and 
go  ;  and  so  when  the  day  comes  that  women  are 
more  economically  independent,  then  they  will  go 
on  strike  and  sweep  away  all  the  unworthy  suitors 
and  declare  that  they  will  only  mate  with  the 
physically  and  morally  sound,  and  then  all  con- 
siderations but  love  and  respect  will  go  by  the 
board.  This  will  appear  but  a  distant  and  un- 
realisable  Utopia  to  many  who  read  this  ;  neverthe- 
less it  will  happen ;  all  changes  seem  incredible 
from  the  distance,  but  when  they  crystallise  them- 
selves in  fact  nothing  appears  more  natural  or 
suitable.  Every  prophecy  since  the  commencement 
of  history  has  been  scouted  in  its  first  inception,  but 
when  in  time  it  has  fulfilled  itself  it  is  seen  to  be  the 
very  thing  awaited,  natural  and  obvious,  and  a  direct 
result  of  the  past  sequence  of  events. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  attitude  of  re- 
cognising that  men  are  a  necessity  in  women's 
lives  is  undignified ;  it  is  not,  and  if  the  tables  were 
turned,  or  if  the  men  of  the  upper  classes  prepon- 
derated over  the  women,  we  should  hear  all  around 
us  an  outcry  for  their  society.  We  see  this  illus- 
trated when  a  young  man  has  been  for  several 
years  in  some  part  of  Africa,  where  he  has  been  cut 
off  from  white  women's  society  ;  he  will  frankly 
say  the  thing  he  desires  most  on  reaching  home 
once  more  is  to  talk  to,  or  be  with,  ladies.     The 

notorious  Lord ,  now  dead,  made  a  bet  with  a 

friend  that  he  would  marry  the  first  pretty  girl  he 
met  on  landing  at  Plymouth  after  several  years' 
absence  in  some  country  where  there  were  no  white 
women,  and  he  did  marry  the  pretty  Plymouth 
girl.  The  man's  attitude  is  a  quite  natural  one  : 
anything  for  a  pretty  woman  to  those  too  long 
deprived  of  the  society  of  their  own  race  ;  but  as 
pretty  girls  are  as  plentiful  in  England  as  black- 
berries in  September,  it  is  mere  force  of  numbers 
alone  which  has  cheapened  them. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  quest  of  the 
woman  for  her  mate ;  what  should  be  sacred  has  been 
turned  by  the  comic  press  and  the  comic  stage 
into  something  grotesque,  the  caricature  old  maid 
on  the  hunt  for  a  man.  This  is  only  a  distortion  of 
the  fact  which  every  true  man  and  woman  knows, 
that  the  sexes  are  necessary  for  each  other  ;    but 
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whereas  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  that  a  man  need 
never  be  without  a  woman,  so  a  girl,  if  she  is  a  lady 
and  straight,  has  no  alternative  but  marriage,  and 
this  is  very  often  denied  her  by  lack  of  means  or 
lack  of  opportunities  of  going  about. 

"  And  here  in  passing  I  would  say  that  in  the 
social  life  of  the  future  this  need  will  surely  be 
recognised,  and  that  (while  there  will  be  no  stigma 
attached  to  voluntary  celibacy)  the  state  of 
enforced  celibacy  in  which  vast  numbers  of 
women  live  to-day  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
national  wrong  almost  as  grievous  as  that  of 
prostitution,  of  which  latter  evil  indeed  it  is  in 
some  degree  the  counterpart  or  necessary  ac- 
companiment. " 1 

Marriage  to  a  woman  means  her  own  home  and  all 
that  that  implies — her  own  things,  her  own  system 
put  at  last  into  practice  instead  of  her  parents' 
home  and  her  parents'  theories,  for  I  think  that 
we  may  be  assured  that  in  the  present  day  no  grown 
woman  can  find  comfort  or  satisfaction  in  her 
parents'  house,  no  matter  how  luxurious  ;  her  best 
and  most  desirable  years  melt  away  devoid  of  all 
emotional  interest,  and  her  capacity  for  loving  not 
called  out  into  active  use,  or  else,  what  is  worse, 
frittered  away  in  undignified  flirtation. 

Do  you  think  she  is  not  conscious  of  all  this  ?    I 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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assure  you  she  is.  Many  a  heart  suffers  from  a 
craving  to  exercise  its  strong  powers  of  loving,  and 
goes  for  ever  ungratified.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  relatives  and  the  family  are  no  substitute  ; 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature  have  proclaimed 
since  the  dawn  of  civilisation  that  the  man  is  for 
the  woman,  and  the  woman  for  the  man  ;  and  no 
cousins  or  aunts  or  even  parents  can  ever  be  sub- 
stitutes. 

Think  of  a  civilised  land  where  those  who  desire 
ardently  to  love  are  balked.  There  are  women  who, 
although  in  the  prime  of  life,  have  none  of  the 
essentials,  neither  house  or  husband  or  children  or 
money  or  work.  This  condition  is  a  dreadful  sort  of 
outer  darkness. 


The  opposition  in  many  quarters  against  the 
woman  movement  is  due  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a  revolt  against  men,  marriage,  and  motherhood, 
and  therefore  a  dangerous  movement.  But  do  not 
these  wiseacres  also  realise  that  there  are  at  present 
in  every  over-civilised  country  hundreds  of  nice  girls 
who  would  gladly  marry  and  be  mothers,  but  who 
are  prevented  through  lack  of  husbands.  It  is  not 
the  agitation  for  the  vote  which  is  a  factor  against 
motherhood,  but  sheer  lack  of  men. 

It  is  throwing  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial 
person  to  say  that  this  handful  of  political  women 
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can  uproot  the  beautiful  flower  of  love ;  they  cannot ; 
love  between  the  sexes  has  deeper  roots  than  that, 
and,  moreover,  they  don't  want  to.  Among  all  this 
controversy,  the  girl  who  is  willing  to  marry  and 
hopes  to  have  her  own  children  is  lost  sight  of,  but 
she  is  everywhere  in  all  civilised  countries  by  the 
hundreds. 

If  the  political  woman  agitator  is  despised  (by 
some)  because  she  frankly  does  not  care  for  matri- 
mony, how  are  those  who  despise  her  going  to  deal 
with  the  hundreds  of  young  women  who  do  want  to 
marry  and  for  whom  there  appear  to  be  no  mates  ? 

To  show  how  the  unmarried  women  are  regarded 
by  some  men  it  seems  that,  "  American  women  have 
been  aroused  by  the  attack  on  old  maids  by  the 
Rev.  E.  V.  Huffner,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 
In  a  recent  sermon  he  said  that,  '  no  woman  had 
done  her  duty  by  the  world  unless  she  bore  children,5 
and  suggested  that  spinsters  should  be  banished  to 
a  desert  island  as  waste  humanity.' ' 

Would  not  this  clergyman  have  preached  better 
if  he  had  suggested  that  instead  of  dumping  them  as 
"  waste  humanity  "  on  a  desert  island,  these  old 
maids  might  have  been  transported  when  they 
were  young  maids  to  a  locality  or  country  where 
there  were  enough  men  to  stop  the  transition  from 
young  maid  to  old  maid  ? 

But  the  unfortunate  unmarried  woman  is  in  the 
position  of  the  man  in  the  fable,  who  could  please 
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no  one  in  regard  to  his  mule  and  his  boy  ;  if  he  rode 
the  mule  himself  he  was  told  it  was  cruelty  not  to  let 
the  boy  ride ;  when  the  boy  rode,  those  who  met  him 
suggested  he  was  lazy,  and  the  father  should  ride ; 
and  when  they  both  walked  the  passers-by  asked 
what  was  the  use  of  a  mule  if  not  to  be  ridden  ? 
And  so  the  critics  of  the  unmarried  woman,  such  as 
this  American  clergyman  and  many  others  like  him 
say  :  "  Why  don't  you  marry  and  be  of  use  ?  " 
Well,  then,  she  does  marry,  and  as  her  choice,  as 
we  have  amply  shown,  is  very  small  she  makes  an 
improvident  marriage.  She  manages  to  please  one 
of  her  critics  by  producing  a  large  family,  but  in 
pleasing  this  one  critic  she  damns  herself  with  all 
the  others,  who  repeatedly  ask  her  how  she  dare 
have  so  large  a  family  with  so  small  an  income  ? 

The  fact  is,  what  these  critics  want  is  a  Utopian 
ideal  family  unit ;  the  handsome,  rich  and  clever 
husband,  the  beautiful,  intellectual  homekeeping 
wife,  and  a  group  of  handsome  children,  each  one 
promising  to  make  his  or  her  mark  in  the  world. 
These  are  dreams  and  fables  but  rarely  realised. 
And  every  sincere  student  of  life  learns  in  time 
the  great  part  that  chance  plays  in  the  alterations 
of  life  and  plans,  and  the  neutralisation  of  efforts 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  unforeseen  ;  and  with 
no  one  on  earth  do  these  forces  play  with  greater 
effect  than  in  the  lives  of  the  women  with  whom 
this  book  deals. 
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Let  the  critics  once  and  for  all  realise  that  these 
women  don't  choose ;  they  never  choose. 


There  is  also  another  aspect  to  the  whole  matter : 
not  only  are  some  of  the  best  potential  mothers 
prevented  by  our  social  system  from  becoming 
mothers,  but  what  is  worse  is,  that  a  sort  of  indirect 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  unfit  to  propagate 
their  species — the  tuberculous,  the  drunken  and 
vicious,  the  feeble-minded  and  criminal,  and  the 
vast  crowd  that  hovers  on  those  borders  without 
troubling  to  get  married  produce  their  young  with 
as  much  indifference  to  consequences  as  in  the 
animal  world ;  with  this  great  difference,  that  in  the 
animal  world  the  unfit  and  unmated  are  killed  off 
by  their  mercifully  cruel  fellow  animals. 

But  what  we  do  is  not  only  to  let  the  vagrants  and 
diseased  and  feeble-minded  increase  at  their  will,  but 
we  actually  help  the  unfit  to  survive,  when  nature, 
if  left  alone,  would  have  killed  them  off  at  birth, 
by  the  employment  at  a  large  number  of  pauper 
institutes  of  baby  incubators,  designed  to  save  the 
lives  of  nameless  infants  who  are  already  repudiated 
by  their  parents.  To  the  healthy-minded  this 
seems  but  maudlin  sentiment  which  fosters  and  pro- 
tects such  lives  that  from  cradle  to  the  grave  are  a 
tax  on  the  State  and  their  lives  a  combat  with 
disease,   poverty,   and   crime,   unbrightened   by   a 
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happy  mood  or  healthy  vigour.  It  seems  incredible 
that  any  civilised  State  can  cherish  such  miserable 
creatures,  taxing  the  capable  and  fit  for  their  sus- 
tenance, and  at  the  same  time  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  great  mass  of  wasted,  capable,  unmarried 
potential  mothers  of  the  upper  classes. 

But  just  as  surely  as  water  finds  its  level  so  this 
sentimentality  of  putting  a  premium  on  the  unfit 
will  recoil — is  recoiling — on  the  nation.  These 
sickly  infants  in  incubators  will  in  time  become 
parents  themselves,  and  they  and  their  sort  will 
continue  to  propagate  their  species.  The  vagrant 
women  and  beggars  know  that  they  are  cared  for 
by  State  institutions,  the  workhouse  infirmary  has 
no  terrors  for  them,  why  should  it  ?  It  is  a  luxurious 
abode  with  clean  beds  to  what  they  are  accustomed 
to,  and  afterward  to  drag  a  baby  about  the  streets 
means  extra  sixpences,  and  there  is  always  some 
institution  to  receive  the  child  when  it  becomes  a 
tax  on  the  mother. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  liberty  in  the 
present  day,  much  of  it  is  mere  cant ;  there  is  far 
too  much  liberty  for  the  beggars  in  the  streets,  for 
their  liberty  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  ;  the  more  respectable  citizen  is  taxed 
in  order  that  the  thriftless  beggar  may  live,  for 
although  the  money  does  not  go  into  the  beggar's 
pocket,  it  is  for  such  as  these  that  institutes  are 
maintained,   such   as    workhouses,  infirmaries,  in- 
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dust  rial  homes,  hospitals,  asylums  of  all  sorts  ; 
and  as  long  as  this  offscouring  of  society  is  allowed 
to  increase  at  their  will,  so  long  will  the  army 
of  beggars  and  unemployable  and  insane  never 
dwindle* 

I  quote  here  from  the  current  Press   of   July, 
1912: 

"  London  has  some  fifty  thousand  persons  who 
will  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Billy  a  Government  measure  which  we 
understand  is  going  to  be  passed  this  year.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  the  people  who  are  declared  to  be 
lunatics  and  who  are  maintained  in  the  asylums, 
the  County  Council  now  maintain  ninety  schools 
for  mentally  deficient  children.  These  children 
cost  the  ratepayers  £100,000  a  year  ;  when  the 
new  legislation  comes  into  operation  there  will 
be  a  great  additional  burden  placed  on  the  rate- 
payers." 

Here  I  quote  from  the  leaflet  issued  this  year  by 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  : 

"  There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
in-patients  and  over  six  million  attendances  by 
out-patients  during  the  past  year." 

This  means  London  alone,  and  these  figures  speak 
for  themselves  ;    these  six  million  out-patients  are 
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not  all  of  them  cases  due  to  street  accidents,  an 
enormous  percentage  of  the  cases  can  be  attributed 
to  the  marriages  of  the  hopelessly  unfit. 

And  here  I  quote  from  a  paper  read  by  Professor 
S.  G.  Smith,  of  America,  at  the  Eugenics  Congress 
held  in  London  in  July,  1912 ;  he  said  : 

"  If  I  had  to  choose  my  own  father,  I  would 
rather  have  a  robust  burglar  than  a  consumptive 
bishop." 

I  presume  that  to  most  people  who  go  on  foot 
in  London  it  must  be  a  familiar  sight  to  see  female 
wrecks  sitting  crouched  on  the  benches  in  the 
parks  ;  women  who  in  feature,  dress,  and  general 
deportment  have  lost  every  spark  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  woman  ;  sights  of  dirtiness  and  squalor 
that  must  be  seen  close  at  hand  to  be  realised  ; 
people  driving  are  hardly  aware  of  this  submerged, 
inarticulate,  crouching  crowd  ;  women  who  what- 
ever their  ages  all  look  as  old  as  Methuselah,  on 
whom  the  dirt  of  years  has  formed  over  their 
features  like  a  mask,  whose  garments  trail  on  the 
ground  and  who  wear  on  their  heads  a  bonnet  or 
hat  unutterably  greasy  and  bashed  about.  If  you 
are  on  foot  and  look  into  their  faces  and  then  into 
the  face  of  the  pretty  woman  passing  in  a  carriage 
and  contrast  the  two  together,  the  whole  company  of 
Heaven  would  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  so  much  differ- 
ence, and  still  more  at  a  loss  when  it  is  realised  that 
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every  one  of  these  bedraggled,  drink-sodden  va- 
grants has  been  a  mother  in  her  day. 

If  we  were  not  so  familiar  with  these  two  aspects 
of  female  life  :  that  of  the  gentlewomen  who  cannot 
be  mothers  and  that  of  the  beggars  who  can,  we 
would  be  deeply  shocked  ;  but  custom  has  dulled 
our  indignation  ;  and  also  up  to  now  women  have 
had  no  hand  in  framing  the  laws  that  affect  them- 
selves, and  so  we  see  our  West  End  streets  in 
London  filled  with  beggars  and  demi-mondaine 
women  by  night,  and  unmarried  daughters  by 
day. 

To  many  thoughtful  people  this  appears  the  most 
serious  social  problem  that  the  present  day  presents, 
and  most  strange  of  all  no  one — either  politician  in 
office  or  out  of  office,  or  writer,  or  platform  speaker 
or  church  dignitary — has  come  forward  to  make  any 
attempt  to  grapple  with  it. 


It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  a  matter  such 
as  marriage  there  are  many  different  aspects,  and  the 
foregoing  one  in  which  the  girl  is  shown  as  being 
between  two  fires  :  that  of  remaining  for  ever  in 
the  home  of  her  childhood  or  else  having  to  marry 
the  only  marriageable  man  she  knows,  for  whom  she 
has  no  real  affection — is  only  one  side  of  the  marriage 
question. 

The  side  we  have  been  discussing  deals,  if  I  may 
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say  so,  with  the  girl  not  very  clever,  with  not  too 
much  personality  and  not  too  much  vitality,  looks, 
or  ambition.  There  is,  however,  another  type  of 
girl  among  us  now,  less  of  a  girl,  more  of  a  woman,  a 
product  and  result  of  modern  times.  It  is  she  who 
has  taken  what  appears  to  the  middle-class  man 
the  astounding  line  of  thinking  for  herself,  and,  still 
more  amazing,  acting  as  a  result  of  her  thought ; 
she  represents  now  a  large  and  increasing  number, 
and  it  is  such  as  she  whom — in  shading  our  eyes 
looking  down  the  vista  of  the  future — we  see 
helping  her  sisters. 

That  woman  up  to  now  has  been  a  product  of 
man's  handiwork ;  that  he  has  evolved  and  moulded 
a  certain  type  or  types  through  selection  and  through 
the  very  potent  lever  of  public  opinion,  which  he 
more  or  less  controls,  will  not  be  considered  an  ex- 
aggeration when  we  regard  the  life  of  the  girl 
whom  I  have  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
This  woman  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  bossed 
by  some  man,  first  her  father,  who  gives  or  with- 
holds an  education,  gives  or  withholds  money,  and 
who  makes  it  either  difficult  or  easy  for  her  to 
marry.  If  she  doesn't  marry,  and  is  poor,  she 
is  bossed  by  an  employer,  and  always  by  public 
opinion.  It  may  be  said,  "  Well,  what  of  it  ? 
Women  are  all  the  better  for  this  control,"  but  the 
best  and  wisest  of  both  sexes  no  longer  think  so  ; 
they  think  with  Lowell,  who  said  :    "  New  times 
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demand  new  measures  and  new  men,"  and  had  he 
lived  now  he  would  have  added,  "new  women." 

The  fact  is,  that  nothing  can  last  for  ever  ;  life 
presupposes  change  and  flux,  and  so  a  new  type  of 
woman  has  been  evolved,  and  she  is  making  history 
fast ;  her  attitude  being  that  man  from  past  ages 
up  to  now  has  made  woman  what  she  is,  he  has 
evolved  and  produced  the  European  household 
drudge,  the  Eastern  harem  doll,  and  the  poor  thing 
who  sells  herself  at  night ;  so  now  the  newest 
woman  wants  to  make  herself  according  to  her 
own  pattern  and  go  serenely  on  her  way  regardless 
of  the  old  bogies  of  :  "  What  will  they  say  ?  " 
These  bogies  have  become  for  her  what  a  scarecrow 
becomes  in  time  to  the  birds,  they  have  discovered 
that  it  is  harmless  ;  and  the  useful  and  happy  and 
sane  woman  has  also  found  that  "  what  they  say  " 
is  a  scarecrow  without  life. 

Woman  in  past  years  has  been  too  much  dictated 
to,  she  has  had  too  many  roles  thrust  upon  her, 
irrespective  of  whether  she  was  suited  to  the  parts 
or  not. 

New  human  types  continue  to  be  evolved  much  as 
new  shapes  and  colouring  of  flowers  are  seen  annually 
at  the  flower-shows.  The  rose  and  sweet  pea  remain 
themselves,  but  every  year  gives  us  a  variation  of 
colour  and  form  on  the  original  stock.  Woman 
will  always  be  woman,  but  she,  in  company  with  the 
flowers,  is  changed  or  modified  by  selection,  by 
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surroundings,  by  opinion,  by  things  slight  in 
themselves,  but  when  taken  together  making  a 
powerful  moulding  force. 

We  know  that  the  days  of  simpering  in  muslin 
and  sandals  are  over  ;  no  doubt  there  were  heart- 
burnings at  the  passing  away  of  that  era.  Dr. 
Johnson  told  his  audience  that  it  was  indelicate  of 
a  female  to  paint  for  remuneration  ;  we  know  that 
one  of  the  most  famous  eighteenth  century  fiction 
writers  was  forced  to  draw  some  needlework  over  her 
writing  when  that  dreadful  bore  the  morning  visitor 
was  announced,  as  writing  was  considered  improper  ! 
Think  of  the  cruelty  of  talent  being  handicapped  by 
the  casual  and  garrulous  visitor  ;  women  of  talent 
submitted  to  all  this  for  fear  of  the  bugbear  of 
being  styled  "  indelicate." 

Still  later,  we  have  Bismarck  telling  the  Empress 
Frederick  not  to  skate,  but  she  skated  serenely  on 
and  showed  him  that  a  lady  can  take  exercise  on  the 
ice  and  yet  remain  a  woman. 

The  present  German  Emperor  is  reputed  to  have 
said  to  the  Empress  on  ascending  the  throne : 
"  The  only  things  in  which  you  may  interest  your- 
self are  the  four  '  k's  ' — church,  children,  clothes, 
and  cooking  (all  spelt  with  a  '  k  '  in  German). 

Bugbears  come  up  and  go  down,  but  the  point  is 
that  there  is  always  a  bugbear  with  us.  It  is  easy 
now  to  smile  at  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bismarck,  but  we 
have  had,  and  have  our  own  bugbears.  What  head- 
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shaking  over  the  bicycle  and  over  women  taking  up 
tennis  and  golf  and  athletics  seriously  and  stren- 
uously ;  true,  the  athletic  woman  is  with  us  still, 
but  so  quickly  do  we  adapt  ourselves  to  new  things 
that  although  she  swings  her  club  and  racket  and 
(limbs  her  mountains  she  is  hardly  noticed  now,  one 
way  or  another ;  she  has  been  superseded  by  the 
public-spirited  woman  or  girl,  and  in  this  new 
movement  youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age  go  hand 
in  hand. 

And  so  the  new  type  has  been  evolved  and 
brought  to  birth  ;  a  woman  young,  good-looking 
and  with  culture  who  has  used  her  leisure  to 
read  (and  let  me  say  here  that  reading  is  the 
basis  of  everything,  and  although  not  in  itself 
an  end  it  is  a  potent  means  to  an  end.  "The 
true  study  of  mankind  may  be  man,"  as  Pope 
tells  us,  but  the  person  who  relies  entirely  on 
the  human  being  as  a  study  without  the  aid  of 
reading  what  others  know  and  have  discovered, 
that  person  cuts  herself  off  from  all  knowledge 
of  past  thought  and  past  effort,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  present  is  meaningless  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  past ;  moreover  through  sheer  lack 
of  reading  her  social  horizon  will  narrow  itself  and 
she  will  have  less  and  less  human  material  to  study 
from.  I  question  whether  there  is  anyone  either 
man  or  woman  doing  good  work  in  any  line  who  is 
not  a  reader.) 

Q 
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"It  is  not  degrading  to  think  all  day — if  you 
can.  A  highly  bred  court  lady  rightly  interested 
in  politics  and  literature  is  a  much  finer  type  of  a 
human  creature  than  a  servant- of- all- work,  how- 
ever clever  and  honest."  l 

So,  our  new  woman  is  a  reader,  and  having  read, 
she  realises  that  all  is  not  well  with  her  poorer  and 
more  unfortunate  sisters  ;  we  therefore  see  before 
us  what  many  consider  as  the  most  remarkable  type 
which  has  been  evolved  since  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  evolved  their  own  remarkable  type  of 
human  being,  and  we  see  as  a  result  the  linking  up 
of  women  of  every  country  animated  by  a  desire  to 
better  the  conditions  of  their  own  sex.  To  do  this 
they  need  brains,  enthusiasm  and  faith  :  they  have 
these  three  qualities. 

When  Orpheus  descended  to  Hades  to  search  for 
Eurydice  it  was  not  a  sword  he  carried  to  defend 
himself  from  the  wild  beasts — but  a  lute  ;  and,  to 
carry  this  metaphor  farther,  these  women  of  to-day 
descend  to  the  Hades  of  slum  and  crime  and  sweating 
and  drunkenness  and  vice,  to  rescue  the  struggler 
and  submerged,  and  to  effect  this  rescue  they  carry 
with  them  the  lute  of  their  personality. 

I  remember  as  a  little  girl  being  taken  by  my  father 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  I  will  never  forget 
her  beautiful,  pure,  intellectual  face,  her  graceful 

1  Ruskin. 
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carriage  ;  I  should  think  she  had  been  a  lute  among 
the  horrors  in  the  lives  of  the  young  girls  whom  she 
so  bravely  helped  ;  her  name  now,  when  mentioned 
on  any  platform  calls  forth  applause  from  the  entire 
audience.1 

And  so  now  we  come  round  to  our  own  subject ; 
our  new  type  of  woman  is  not  a  fat  old  lady  in 
spectacles  and  a  black  stuff  dress  ;  she  is  young, 
ardent,  courageous,  deeply  read  and  very  often 
beautiful ;  and  as  tenderness  is  the  crown  and 
glory  of  womanhood,  then  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  true  tenderness  is  only  found  in 
strong  and  courageous  natures  ;  the  tenderness  of  a 
servile  person  is  no  tenderness  at  all.  The  weak 
and  hysterical  and  peevish  and  self-indulgent  are 
not  tender  or  really  sweet.  The  honey  was  found 
in  the  lion's  jaw,  not  in  the  mouse's  hole. 

And  the  newest  type  says  more  or  less  this  : 
"  Yes,  I  will  marry,  but  it  must  be  with  someone 

1  The  woman  suffrage  party  of  New  York  has  called  upon 
Police  Commissioner  Waldo  to  investigate  conditions  in  Chinatown, 
New  York  City,  which  section  they  declare  is  a  hotbed  of  vice 
and  a  centre  of  detestable  traffic.  Mrs.  Rose  Livingstone,  a  well- 
known  social  reformer,  has  for  the  last  three  years  worked  single- 
handed  in  Chinatown,  and  has  rescued  nearly  two  hundred  young 
girls  and  children.  She  has  been  stabbed  and  beaten,  her  bones 
broken  and  other  indignities  inflicted  upon  her.  Although  she  has 
again  and  again  asked  for  police  protection  none  has  been  afforded 
her.  This  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  police  was  brought  to  light  by 
a  member  of  the  party  in  the  public  Press,  and  an  investigation 
into  the  working  of  the  police  department  of  New  York  City  is 
now  pending. 
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just  a  little  stronger,  a  little  nobler,  a  little  finer 
than  the  average  rank  and  file  I  see  around  me  now." 
And  if  and  where  this  woman  is  a  mother  she  in 
time  will  produce  a  type  of  man  who  in  his  turn  will 
say  :  "  We  also  only  want  the  best  in  womanhood, 
not  for  us  any  more  the  slangy  golf-player,  or  the 
run-into-debt  woman,  or  the  half-educated,  or  the 
demivierge." 

And  so  gradually  all  will  realise  with  Tennyson 
that :  "  The  woman's  cause  is  man's,  they  rise  and 
sink  together."  It  is  useless  for  one  half  of  the 
human  race  to  attempt  to  glorify  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 


And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  from  that 
very  interesting  writer,  Edward  Carpenter,  who  takes 
the  standpoint  that  only  with  a  saner  treatment  can 
woman  ever  fulfil  all  her  potential  possibilities  and 
become  what  every  true  woman  knows  she  could 
become  were  it  not  for  the  long  centuries  of  wrong 
and  injustice.    He  says  : 

"  Certainly  it  is  curious  that  the  periods  of 
man's  ascendancy  have  been  the  periods  of  so 
much  sadness  and  degradation  of  women.  He 
more  and  more  calmly  assuming  that  it  must  be 
her  province  to  live  and  work  for  him  ;  shutting 
her  more  and  more  into  the  seclusion  of  the 
boudoir  and  the  harem  or  down  to  the  drudgery 
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of  the  hearth,  confining  her  body  and  her  mind  ; 
playing  always  upon  her  sex  nature  ;  yet  furious 
if  her  feelings  were  not  always  obedient  to  his 
desire  ;  arrogating  to  himself  a  masculine  license 
yet  revenging  the  least  unfaithfulness  on  her  part 
by  casting  her  out  to  live  a  scorned  life.  While 
she  more  and  more  has  accepted  as  inevitable  the 
situation,  and  moved,  sad-eyed,  to  her  patient 
and  uncomplaining  work,  to  the  narrow  sphere 
and  petty  details  of  household  labour,  of  patience, 
and  self-effacement,  little  noticed  and  less  under- 
stood ;  or  else  twisted  herself  into  a  ridiculous 
mime  of  fashion,  if  so  she  might  find  some  favour 
with  her  lord  ;  her  own  real  impulses  and  character 
all  the  while  smothered  away,  and  her  outlook  in 
the  world  marred  by  falsity  and  ignorance.  Such, 
or  something  like  it,  has  been  the  fate  of  woman 
through  the  centuries.  And  if,  like  man,  she  had 
been  armed  for  her  own  defence,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  say  that  all  this  was  her  own 
fault,  but  when  we  remember  that  all  the  time 
she  has  had  to  bear  the  great  and  speechless 
burden  of  sex — to  be  herself  the  ark  and  cradle 
of  the  race  down  the  ages — then  we  may  perhaps 
understand  what  a  tragedy  it  has  all  been  to 
her.  For  the  fulfilment  of  sex  is  a  relief  to 
man ;  he  goes  his  way  and  thinks  no  more 
about  it.  But  to  the  woman  it  is  the  culmina- 
tion   of     her    life,    her    profound    and    secret 
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mission  to  humanity  of  incomparable  import  and 
delicacy."  1 

"  It  was  perhaps  not  altogether  unnatural  that 
man's  craze  for  property  and  individual  owner- 
ship should  have  culminated  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  women,  his  most  precious  and  beloved 
object.  What  between  insincere  flattery  on  the 
one  hand  and  neglect  on  the  other,  woman  was, 
as  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  says,  treated  as  a  cross 
between  an  angel  and  an  idiot.  And  after  a  time 
adapting  herself  to  the  treatment  she  really  be- 
came so — moreover  by  being  continually  special- 
ised in  the  sexual  and  domestic  direction  she  lost 
touch  with  the  actual  world  and  grew,  one  may 
say,  into  a  separate  species  from  man.  .  .  .  The 
■  lady,'  the  household  drudge,  and  the  prostitute 
are  the  three  main  types  of  woman  resulting  from 
our  modern  civilisation,  and  from  the  process  of 
evolution  in  the  past ;  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
which  is  most  unlike  that  which,  in  her  own  heart, 
every  true  woman  would  desire  to  be. 

"  In  some  senses  the  '  lady  '  of  the  period  which 
is  just  beginning  to  pass  away  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic product  of  commercialism.  The  sense 
of  private  property  joined  to  the  '  angel  and 
idiot '  theory  turned  woman  more  and  more — 
especially  among  the  wealthy  classes — into  an 
emblem  of  possession,  a  sign  of  man's  exclusive 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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right  in  the  sex,  till  at  last,  as  her  vain  splendours 
increased,  and  her  real  usefulness  diminished,  she 
ultimated  into  the  '  perfect  lady.'  The  instinct 
of  helpful  personal  service  is  so  strong  in  women 
that  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  target  for  other 
people's  worship  is  obnoxious  to  them.  ...  To 
think  that  women  still  exist  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  with  hearts  and  hands  formed  for 
love  and  helpfulness  who  are  brought  up  as 
'  ladies '  and  who  have  to  spend  their  lives 
listening  to  the  idiotic  platitudes  of  the  middle- 
class  man  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder.  .  .  . 

"  A  woman  capable  to  bear  children,  to  guard 
them,  teach  them  by  example,  to  turn  them  out 
strong  and  healthy  citizens,  stands  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  the  finicking  doll  or  meek  drudge 
whom  man  by  false  selection  has  through  many 
centuries  evolved  as  his  ideal."  * 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  woman 
right  down  through  the  ages  is  what  custom  and 
public  opinion  have  made  her  ;  so  when  one  hears  a 
young  man  say  that  :  "  Women  as  a  sex  are  rotters, 
but  that  individuals  are  charming,"  then  it  becomes 
plain  that  all  is  not  well,  that  the  old  model  of  man- 
evolved  type  of  woman  has  failed  and  that  it  now 
behoves  the  more  thoughtful  and  loving  and 
energetic  of  the  community  to  evolve  a  better  and 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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finer  type.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  course 
of  training  will  wake  women  up  ?  Make  them  con- 
scious of  all  their  latent  and  undeveloped  powers  ; 
startle  them  into  a  healthy  activity.  The  new  type 
of  woman  who  has  already  dawned  must  become 
more  universal.  Let  a  woman  be  gentle  by  all  means, 
yet  at  the  same  time  strong  ;  let  her  be  pure  in 
heart,  but  none  the  less  wise  and  instructed. 

Whether  women  be  the  equal  of  men  I  neither 
know  nor  care,  enough  to  know  that  her  natural 
growth  has  been  stunted. 

The  mass  of  women  have  always  been  paltry 
creatures,  and  their  paltriness  has  proved  a  curse 
to  men. 

"It  is  certainly  very  maddening  at  times  to 
think  that  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the  mighty 
issues  of  trade  and  industry,  the  loves  of  women, 
the  lives  of  criminals,  the  fate  of  savage  nations 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  average  middle-class 
man,  who  now  rules  the  civilised  world  ;  men 
so  fatuous  that  it  actually  does  not  hurt  them  to 
see  the  streets  crammed  with  prostitutes  by  night, 
or  the  parks  by  day  with  the  semi-lifeless  bodies 
of  tramps.  Assuredly,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  more 
go-ahead  women  who  have  come  round  to  the 
light  through  much  darkness  and  suffering,  should 
rise  in  revolt.  .  .  ."  * 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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"  To-day,  however,  there  are  thousands  of 
women  to  whom  a  lopsided  alliance  is  detestable, 
and  who  are  determined  that  they  will  no  longer 
endure  the  arrogant  lordship  and  egoism  of  men, 
nor  countenance  in  themselves  or  other  women  the 
craft  and  servility  which  are  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  such  relations  ;  who  feel  that  they 
have  capacities  and  powers  of  their  own  which 
need  space  and  liberty,  and  some  degree  of  sym- 
pathy and  help  for  their  unfolding,  and  who 
believe  they  have  work  to  do  in  the  world  as 
important  in  its  own  way  as  the  work  that  men 
do.  Such  women  have  broken  into  open  warfare, 
not  against  marriage,  but  against  marriage  where 
true  and  equal  love  is  an  impossibility.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands,  and 
one  would  hope  every  day  more  thousands,  of 
men  who,  whatever  their  forerunners  may  have 
thought,  do  not  desire  to  have  a  mirror  eternally 
held  up  to  them  to  admire  themselves  in,  and  who 
look  for  a  partner  in  whose  life  and  pursuits  they 
can  find  some  interest.  .  .  . 

V  They  see  in  the  present  cramped  condition 
of  women  not  only  the  cause  of  the  false  relation 
between  the  sexes,  but  also  that  it  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  that  fatal  boredom  which  is  often  the 
bugbear  of  marriage ;  and  these  men  would 
gladly  surrender  all  of  that  masterhood  and 
authority  which  is  supposed  their  due  if  they 
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could  only  get  in  return  something  like  a  frank 
and  level  comradeship."  * 

But  this  is  just  what  a  man  very  often  can't  get ; 
he  marries  when  he  is  young  the  type  of  girl  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  he  has  been  attracted  to  her 
through  merely  physical  or  superficial  reasons,  or 
for  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer  they  have  been 
thrown  together  and  an  affection  due  to  propin- 
quity has  sprung  up  between  them.  Such  affection 
is  based  upon  nothing  real  and  therefore  is  not 
lasting,  it  soon  withers  away  like  a  plant  without 
roots. 

"  Two  people  come  together  who  know  but  little 
of  each  other,  who  have  been  brought  up  along 
different  lines,  who  certainly  do  not  understand 
each  other's  nature,  whose  mental  interests  and 
occupations  are  different ;  to  one  of  whom, 
perhaps,  the  subject  of  sex  is  a  sealed  book,  to 
the  other,  perhaps,  a  book  whose  most  dismal 
page  has  been  opened  first.  The  man  needs  an 
outlet  for  his  passion,  the  girl  is  looking  for  a 
home  and  a  better  social  status.  A  glamour  of 
illusion  descends  on  the  two  and  drives  them  into 
each  other's  arms.  But  at  a  later  hour  and  in 
calmer  thought  they  begin  to  realise  that  it  is  a 
life-sentence  which  has  been  passed  on  them.  The 
girl,  full,  perhaps,  of  a  tender  emotion,  and  missing 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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the  sympathy  and  the  consolation  she  expected 
in  the  man's  love,  only  finds  its  more  materialistic 
side:  "This  then  is  what  I  am  wanted  for!  " 
The  man,  who  looked  for  a  companion,  finds  he 
can  arouse  no  mortal  interest  in  his  wife's  mind 
save  in  the  most  exasperating  trivialities.  And 
there  they  sit,  held  together  by  the  least  honour- 
able interests,  the  monetary  dependence  of  the 
woman,  the  mere  sex  needs  of  the  man,  and  the 
fear  of  public  opinion,  all  form  motives  of  the 
meanest  kind  for  maintaining  the  tie.  .  .  . 

"This,  of  course,  is  a  deliberate  portrayal  of 
the  seamy  side  of  the  matter,  but  which  shows  its 
actuality  by  the  way  the  subject  breaks  out  in 
literature  on  all  sides.  ...  It  may  be  said  that 
such  cases  as  these  only  prove  that  marriage  was 
entered  into  under  the  influence  of  a  passing 
glamour,  and  that  there  was  not  much  real 
devotion  to  begin  with.  No  doubt  there  is  truth 
in  this.  That  one  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
a  passing  sex  spell  from  a  true  comradeship  and 
devotion  is  no  doubt  a  very  sapient  remark  ;  but 
since  it  is  a  thing  which  mature  folks  often  fail 
in,  how  young  things  with  no  experience  of  their 
own  should  be  expected  to  succeed,  is  not  easy 
to  understand.  The  search  for  a  fitting  mate, 
especially  among  the  more  highly  organised  types 
of  mankind,  is  a  very  complex  affair  ;  and  it  is 
really  monstrous  that  the  girl  or  youth  should 
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have  to  set  out — as  they  mostly  have  to  do — on 
this  difficult  quest  without  a  word  of  help  on  the 
subject."  * 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  sombre  and  in- 
scrutable of  natural  tragedies  lies  for  woman  in 
the  fact  that  the  man  to  whom  she  first  surrenders 
her  body  often  acquires  for  her — whatever  his 
character  may  be — so  profound  a  claim  upon  her 
heart ;  and  so  it  happens  that  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  the  experience  which  should  give  her 
power  of  choice  is  frequently  the  one  which  seals 
her  destiny  ;  it  reveals  at  a  glance  what  lies  before 
her,  and  which  she  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
accept."  x 

That  a  more  natural  and  sensible  relation  of  some 
kind  between  the  sexes  is  actually  coming  to  birth 
few  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  can  well 
doubt ;  one  sign  is  that  women  are  beginning  to 
demand  that  marriage  shall  mean  friendship  as  well 
as  passion  ;  that  a  comradelike  equality  shall  be 
included  in  the  word  love. 

"  The  commercial  buying  and  selling  of  so- 
called  love  is  the  sphinx  riddle  which  according  to 
Bebel  modern  society  cannot  solve  and  which 
unsolved  threatens  society's  destruction.  The 
commercial  prostitution  of  love  is  the  last  out- 
come of  our  whole  system.  It  flaunts  in  our  streets, 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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it  eats  in  actual  physical  disease  and  death  right 
through  our  midst ;  it  is  fed  by  the  oppression 
and  ignorance  of  women,  by  their  poverty  and 
denied  means  of  livelihood,  and  by  the  hypo- 
(  rit  ical  Puritanism  which  forbids  them  by  millions 
not  only  to  gratify  but  even  to  speak  of  their 
natural  desires  ;  and  all  this  is  encouraged  by 
the  callousness  of  an  age  which  has  accustomed 
men  to  buy  and  sell  for  money  all  precious  things 
—  even  the  life  -  long  labour  of  their  poorer 
brothers,  therefore  why  not  the  very  bodies  of 
their  sisters?  .  .  . 

"  It  will  only  be  when  all  women  are  free  and 
self-supporting  and  honoured  that  the  prostitute 
will  cease  to  exist,  and  when  man  who  would  really 
respect  his  counterpart  will  no  longer  tempt  her 
to  grant  as  a  bargain  what  can  only  be  precious 
as  a  gift ;  let  him  see  her  with  pleasure  stand  a 
little  aloof;  let  him  help  her  to  gain  her  feet; 
so  that  at  last  although  with  some  sacrifices 
on  his  part  it  will  dawn  on  him  that  he  has 
gained  a  real  companion  and  helpmate  on  life's 
journey.  .  .  . 

"  Anyhow  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  women 
really  free  to  choose  would  never  countenance 
for  their  mates  the  many  mean  and  unclean  types 
of  men  who  to-day  seem  to  have  things  all  their 
own  way  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
feminine  influence  might  thus  sway  to  the  evolution 
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of  a  more  manly  and  dignified  race  than  we  have 
now."  J 

Down  through  the  ages  woman  and  love  have 
been  like  two  sides  of  one  whole,  each  other  comple- 
ment, impossible  to  disassociate  woman  from  love 
or  love  from  woman,  and  yet  we  know  that  much  of 
this  is  mere  fantasy,  for  there  still  remains — until 
a  better  day  shall  dawn — an  army  of  those  who  have 
not  enough  of  the  element  of  self-surrender  to  enable 
them  to  love,  or  those — whom  one  would  fain  hope 
few  in  number — who  are  misshapen  or  evil  disposed, 
before  whose  heart  or  body  love  with  broken  wings 
falls  lamed  to  the  ground.  And  even  among  those 
who  are  worthy,  love  brings  often  as  much  sorrow  as 

joy- 
While  the  glory  of  sex  pervades  and  suffuses  all 

nature,  while  the  flowers  are  rayed  and  starred  out 

toward  the  sun  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  generation, 

while  even  the  human  lover  is  transformed,  and  in 

the  great  beauty  of  mountain  and  sky  perceives 

something  to  which  he  had  not  the  key  before — yet 

it  is  curious  that  just  here  in  man  we  find  the  Magic 

Wand  of  nature  suddenly  broken  and  doubt  and 

conflict  and  division  entering  in,  where  in  the  world 

of  nature  a  harmony  prevails. 

And  so  let  us  conclude  by  asking  a  question :  Is  it 

possible  for  woman  ever  to  be  worthy  her  name 

1  Edward  Carpenter. 
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unless  she  is  free  to  choose  her  mode  of  life  and  her 
life's  partner  ?  Up  to  now  her  choice  has  been 
confined  to  either  disposing  her  person  to  one  man 
for  life — and  getting  in  return  the  respect  of  society 
and  the  caged  existence  of  the  lady  or  drudge — or 
she  could  sell  herself  night  by  night  and  ultimately 
die  in  the  gutter. 

What  a  frightful  choice  !  And  this  has  been  the 
fate  of  woman  for  how  long  ?  Ah,  surely  all  must 
be  asleep  in  Heaven ! 
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"  Beaucoup  de  gens  dont  on  dit :  ils  sont  inoffensifs,  le  sont  a 
la  maniere  des  revolvers,  quand  on  n'y  touehe  pas. " 

Ernest  Renan. 

IN  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  followed  the 
girl's  progress.  We  have  seen  her  at  home  ; 
we  have  seen  her  drifting  along  without  either 
ability  or  inclination  to  work  ;  we  have  seen  her 
working  at  small  jobs  or  big  jobs  ;  we  have  seen 
her  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  of  staying 
at  home  for  ever,  or  else  marrying  the  only  un- 
married man  she  knows  ;  we  have  seen  her  strug- 
gling to  work  on  inadequate  training  and  inadequate 
education  ;  we  have  seen  her  in  little,  cramped, 
stuffy  homes  where  the  whole  atmosphere  militated 
against  progress  or  advance  in  any  direction,  where 
the  vitality  of  each  individual  is  lowered  through 
daily  contact  with  a  crowd,  no  one  of  which  is  wiser 
or  better  informed  than  any  one  else  ;  we  have  seen 
her  living  a  life  during  which  she  has  never  been 
called  upon  to  make  any  real  sustained  mental 
effort  or  to  concentrate  on  anything  difficult ;  we 
have  seen  that  all  she  does  at  home  is  work  which 
permits  of  continual  interruption  :    the  writing  of 

240 
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notes,  or  sewing,  the  arranging  of  flowers,  spasmodic 
dusting  and  cooking — are  all  things  which  can  be 
taken  up,  thrown  down,  and  resumed  at  will.  Also 
she  has  never  been  expected  to  concentrate  on  any 
subject  of  conversation  ;  the  talk  in  these  homes  is 
very  desultory  and  wandering,  no  definite  or  par- 
ticular views  are  held,  as  to  hold  views  one  must 
have  followed  the  subject  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
We  have  seen  her  on  first  coming  out  enjoying  or 
trying  to  enjoy  whatever  entertainment  there  may 
be  for  her,  only  to  find  that  without  means  and  the 
right  introductions  she  gets  no  farther  than  the  out- 
side fringe  of  society  ;  and  when  she  finds  this  sort 
of  life  unsatisfactory  and  turns  to  work  it  is  only 
to  discover  that  "  Too  late  "  is  written  over  the 
door  which  leads  to  independence. 

We  have  seen  her  never  with  the  command  of 
means,  and,  as  a  consequence,  without  self-reliance. 
Everything  has  been  paid  for  her,  and  as  long  as 
her  father  lives  she  has  no  idea  what  his  income 
really  is  or  from  whence  derived  ;  she  lives  in  an 
unreal  world  and  grows  to  believe  that  money 
bubbles  up  in  a  bank,  like  a  spring  bubbles  out  of 
the  ground  without  any  apparent  cause  and  yet  a 
never-ending  supply. 

And  so  she  cannot  be  a  woman  of  business  or  of 
resource  as  long  as  she  lives  this  too  prolonged  life 
of  a  child  ;  she  has  never  sat  down  to  a  desk  with 
a  list  drawn  up  of  capital  and  income  and  made  a 
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calculation  of  what  she  may  spend  for  the  year — 
either  to  economise  on  account  of  depreciation  of 
securities,  or  else  to  say,  "  I  will  make  this  out- 
house into  a  kitchen,  and  throw  the  kitchens  into 
the  hall,  and  so  add  twenty  per  cent  on  to  the  value 
of  the  house,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 

We  have  seen  that  she  never  does  anything  im- 
portant, everything  is  done  for  her  ;  her  life  has 
been  sustained  by  props,  which,  being  removed  when 
her  parents  die,  her  life,  like  a  building  deprived  of 
its  buttresses,  threatens  to  fall  if  subjected  to  undue 
strain. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  drift ;  to 
float  down  a  stream  requires  no  effort ;  inanimate 
matter,  such  as  straws  and  bits  of  wood,  can  do  this, 
but  it  requires  vitality  and  aliveness  to  swim  up 
stream  ;  and  so  the  woman  of  not  much  vitality 
drifts  down  the  stream,  and  as  all  her  set  do  the 
same  she  doesn't  realise  what  drifting  implies  until 
the  moment  comes  when  the  old  father  dies,  and 
the  lawyer  tells  the  old  mother  and  herself  that 
there  is  next  to  no  money  for  such  and  such  reasons. 

"  Well,  we  must  move  into  a  smaller  house,  or 
cheaper  neighbourhood,  and  you,  my  dear,  must 
find  some  work  to  do,"  says  the  mother. 

This  sounds  both  simple  and  pleasant,  and  the 
two  inexperienced  women  discuss  in  the  little  home 
what  the  daughter  had  best  do.  She  is  now  middle- 
aged,  grey-haired,  and  not  in  very  good  health.    As 
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long  as  she  and  her  friends  just  talk  about  work  it 
appears  quite  feasible,  but  when  put  to  the  test  she 
finds  that,  like  the  rainbow,  it  looks  beautiful  in 
the  distance,  but  seems  to  vanish  away  on  ap- 
proaching. 

It  is  borne  on  her  mind  ultimately  that  she  cannot 
do  anything  that  is  marketable,  and  so  she  drifts 
into  the  huge  army  of  the  unemployable  women 
seeking  any  kind  of  work  ;  one  might  almost  call 
them  camp  followers  of  the  real  army  of  workers. 
At  an  age  when  many  have  already  done  their  best 
work,  and  are  slacking  off  for  a  little  well-earned 
rest,  our  poor  woman  is  only  beginning,  and  begin- 
ning on  the  worst  possible  material :  lack  of  general 
worldly  experience,  inability  to  concentrate  or  sus- 
tain an  effort,  with  delicate  physical  health  joined 
to  never  having  had  the  control  of  resources  of 
income. 

If  her  old  mother  lives  the  daughter  keeps  the 
semblance  of  a  home,  and  in  consequence  seeks  for 
daily  work  ;  she  begins  by  hack  work  on  the  news- 
papers, with  no  knowledge  of  typing  or  shorthand  ; 
or  she  takes  pupils  of  some  sort  at  home  without 
having  had  much  of  an  education  herself  ;  or  she 
advertises  in  the  daily  papers  that  she  will  do 
shopping  for  ladies — that  is,  if  she  lives  in  London — 
or  else  she  makes  things  at  home.  I  have  already 
dealt  with  this  in  the  chapter  of  "  The  Girl  Who 
Works." 
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I  know  a  grey-haired  woman  who  is  a  journalist 
— one  of  those  without  a  definite  job  who  turn  up 
at  the  newspaper  office  every  morning  and  are  given 
whatever  there  may  be  to  do.  She  keeps  her  mother 
— who  lives  in  one  of  the  cheap  suburbs — and  the 
daughter  never  gets  much  sleep  after  4  a.m.,  as 
her  mother  is  an  invalid,  and  must  be  cared  for  on 
and  off  through  the  night ;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
dare  not  oversleep  herself  when  very  tired,  as  she 
knows  there  are  dozens  such  as  she  to  take  her 
place  should  her  employer  find  her  unpunctual  or 
unreliable.    And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  both  parents  are  dead,  there 
begins  for  the  woman  an  even  worse  alternative — 
that  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  companions 
who  are  not  companionable. 

When  anyone  puts  an  advertisement  into  the 
papers  asking  for  a  companion,  and  not  limiting 
the  choice  or  stipulating  anything  in  the  way  of  age 
or  qualification,  the  replies  the  advertiser  receives 
are  a  revelation  ;  they  are  all  wreckage,  driftwood, 
individual  women-units,  without  an  anchor,  asking 
to  be  housed  in  someone  else's  house,  which,  by  the 
mere  facts  lying  on  the  surface,  are  homes  which 
are  neither  vital  or  happy,  or  else  the  inmates  would 
not  require  a  stranger  to  help  them  along.  The 
woman  companion  has  exchanged  the  subservient 
position  which  she  occupied  in  her  own  home  for  a 
ten  times  more  subservient  one  in  a  stranger's  home, 
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with  or  without  pay.  There  is  one  invariable  and 
pathetic  detail  in  all  advertisements  dealing  with 
companions — the  candidates  for  the  post  are  told 
that  someone  *  cheerful '  is  sought,  or  else  the 
woman  who  seeks  employment  states  that  she  is 
'  cheerful.'  Now,  nothing  is  more  depressing  than 
to  occupy  a  vague,  indefinite,  and  badly  paid  post 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  can  be  no  release  as 
one  such  post  is  exchanged  for  another. 

The  replies  to  advertisements  for  companions  run 
into  the  hundreds,  and  most  of  the  letters  are  pitiful 
and  depressing  reading  :  they  are  generally  so  cock- 
sure that  they  can  do  everything  to  the  advertiser's 
satisfaction.  The  letters  come  from  widows  of 
forty-eight — no  one  will  own  to  being  fifty  ;  the 
best-looking  ones  enclose  their  photographs,  or  else 
they  send  sheaves  of  testimonials.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  advertiser  appoints  a  day  and  hour  for  the  candi- 
dates for  the  post  to  be  interviewed.  That  they  are 
old  and  nervous  and  painfully  anxious  to  obtain 
the  post  at  almost  any  salary  becomes  obvious  the 
moment  they  enter  the  room  ;  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  rid  of  them  without  hurting  their  feelings,  and 
on  leaving  their  phrase  is,  "  Well  then,  I  shall  hope 
to  hear  from  you  !  "  What  does  this  treadmill  life 
turn  them  into  ?  Creatures  of  groove  and  habit,  in- 
capable of  grasping  new  situations  or  managing 
other  people's  servants — delightful  occupation  ! — 
What  strikes  the  observer  is  the  pitiful  waste  of  it 
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all ;  half  the  applicants  fail  in  obtaining  posts  such 
as  these,  and  ultimately  sink  down  into  being  mere 
servants.  I  knew  of  a  cook-general  who  took  about 
with  her  the  photograph  of  her  cousin  in  a  Court 
presentation  dress.  There  was  no  particular  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  were  cousins  ;  the  cousin  had 
perhaps  married  the  mayor  of  a  provincial  town, 
and  as  mayoress  she  was  eligible  for  presentation  ; 
the  other  woman,  the  cook,  was  stupid  and  in- 
capable, and  no  doubt  on  the  death  of  her  parents 
found  herself  without  a  penny,  and  having  tried  to 
be  a  companion  and  failed,  drifted  into  an  unskilled 
incapable  servant-of-all-work. 

The  duties  of  a  companion  are  not  very  definite  ; 
it  generally  means  being  on  hand  to  do  small  jobs 
and  being  invariably  prepared  to  play  up  to  the 
moods  of  her  employer,  to  conceal  her  own  feelings 
of  fatigue  or  irritability,  and,  hardest  of  all,  to  re- 
ceive with  a  great  show  of  friendliness  all  the  inti- 
mate friends  and  relations  who  are  utter  strangers 
to  the  companion.  She  must  adapt  herself  to  her 
employer's  ways,  views,  and  peculiarities  ;  and  if 
she  had  had  a  previous  training  of  knocking  about 
the  world  and  holding  her  own  with  men  and  women 
the  position  would  not  be  so  bad,  for  with  such  a 
training  she  could  adapt  herself,  and  reject  or  accept 
without  too  much  friction  ;  but  when  we  remember 
that  the  companion  has  not  had  such  a  training — 
if  she  had  she  would  not  be  a  companion — on  the 
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contrary,  her  total  lack  of  Vusage  du  monde  has 
plated  her  in  this  position,  so  that  she  positively 
dare  not  say  boo  to  a  beetle  ;  and  if  her  employer 
is  one  of  those  women  who  must  peck  at  and  harass 
someone  temporarily  in  her  power,  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  appears  no  hope  but  from  the  grave. 
How  futile,  how  dreary  !  And  when  it  happens,  as 
it  often  does,  that  the  companion  is  of  better  and 
older  family  than  the  employer,  then  the  relative 
positions  are  complicated  with  feelings  of  wounded 
pride  on  one  side,  and  a  touchiness  due  to  short- 
ness of  ancestry  on  the  other.  Countless  hundreds 
of  women  in  over-civilised  countries  lead  such  lives 
whose  bodies,  souls,  and  hearts  are  as  good  as  any- 
one else's. 

Surely  a  certain  modicum  of  happiness  is  the 
birthright  of  everyone  ?  This  in  time  will  come  to 
be  realised,  and  it  may  not  be  impossible  at  a  future 
date  that  it  will  dawn  on  public  opinion  that  a  man 
would  do  better  to  insure  his  daughters  against 
poverty  than  his  servants  against  accidents  or  ill- 
ness. After  all,  what  is  a  servant  in  the  present  day 
in  which  we  now  live  ?  A  servant  is  a  person — male 
or  female — who  is  paid  well,  housed  well,  fed  well, 
and  kindly  treated,  but  who,  in  many  cases,  will 
not  scruple  to  give  notice  for  the  merest  caprice 
or  leave  the  employer  at  a  moment  when  there  may 
be  sickness  or  even  death  in  the  house  ;  a  person 
who  will  accept  gifts  at  Christmas  without  a  word 
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of  thanks,  and  who  will  leave  a  house  where  they 
have  been  treated  as  one  of  the  family  without  the 
smallest  feeling  of  regret.  That  is  the  servant  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  employer  has  to  insure  these 
people  against  sickness  or  accident. 

Why  don't  the  big,  powerful  middle  classes 
strike  in  a  body  against  all  this  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  a  class  which  has  had  quite  enough  done 
for  it  already,  and  insure  instead  their  own  daugh- 
ters against  sickness,  poverty,  lack  of  employment 
or  non-marriage  ?  This  is  a  mere  suggestion,  but 
the  basis  is  that  the  rate-paying  householder 
is  compelled  to  do  too  much  for  the  ungrateful 
servant  class,  but  does  not  live  to  see  the  results 
in  the  life  of  his  daughter  of  his  lack  of  forethought 
for  her. 

The  life  such  women  companions  lead  of  serving 
others  may  seem  unselfish,  but  it  really  means 
that  they  are  forced  into  those  channels  ;  it  is 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  their  inclination  leads 
them  there  ;  no  one  is  by  nature  as  altruistic  as 
these  women  appear  to  be.  Early  and  late  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  employer,  with  no  definite  after- 
noons out  as  the  servants  have,  forced  to  submit 
to  little  slights  and  snubs  from  the  domestics,  in 
houses  where  all  real  change  and  event  have  ceased 
and  a  routine  has  been  established  which  must  be 
closely  followed,  where  the  employer  is  either  an 
invalid,  or  malade  imaginaire,  or  a  lonely  woman, 
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or  an  old  woman,  whose  own  relatives  can't  or 
won't  live  with  her,  and  so  she  hires  a  stranger. 

The  companion,  although  a  middle-aged  woman, 
has  up  to  now  clung  to  the  hope  of  that  mysterious 
trump  card  still  being  dealt  to  her,  by  which  she  may 
just  take  one  trick  in  life,  but  the  cards  which 
destiny  has  dealt  her  have  been  poor  ones,  and  her 
skill  at  the  game  as  poor  as  her  cards,  and  so  she 
loses  ;  but  be  assured  of  this  that  lack  of  skill  and 
bad  cards  will  never  quench  hope  of  better  things 
in  women's  hearts  ;  all  women  are  made  like  that, 
it  constitutes  at  once  their  glory  and  their  stumbling- 
block. 

The  great  army  of  impecunious  women  never 
dwindles  in  civilised  countries  ;  it  is  always  being 
swelled  with  new  recruits.  The  ranks  of  this  army 
are  thinned  by  death,  sometimes  by  marriage. 
Those  in  the  front  are  old  and  very  tired,  they 
march  along  the  road  of  endless  struggles,  abortive 
efforts,  and  general  neglect,  until  they  reach  the 
precipice  of  social  and  financial  disaster  and  utter 
obscurity,  and  over  that  precipice  they  have  to 
leap  through  force  of  the  younger  ones  crowding 
up  behind,  who  don't  or  won't  take  warning.  They 
all  say  to  themselves  individually  "  this  dreadful 
fate  will  never  be  mine,."  But  they  say  this  when 
they  are  twenty-five  and  living  comfortably  at 
home  while  engaged  in  some  work  which  makes 
them  think  they  are  working  for  their  living.     But 
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when  the  parents  die  and  leave  little  or  no  money, 
and  the  girl  reaches  the  age  of  fifty  and  finds  that 
the  work  she  made  money  by  at  twenty-five  is  now 
superseded  by  something  newer — then  she  knows 
that  this  dreadful  fate  is  hers  and  that  she  has  un- 
consciously enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  this  pitiful 
army  where  often  the  sordid  boarding-house  be- 
comes her  only  possible  home,  with  a  potential 
chance  of  the  wrokhouse  infirmary  when  ill.  She 
goes  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  when  ill  because 
she  can't  afford  anything  better,  and  hers  is  not  a 
case  for  a  hospital,  and  because  the  people  whom 
she  lives  with  when  old,  don't  love  her,  and  being 
poor  and  ill  she  is  just  hurried  off  to  the  infirmary  ; 
not  a  few  literally  starve  to  death.  What  is  so 
terrible  is,  that  not  only  have  we  an  appalling 
number  of  these  helpless  creatures  with  us  now 
(burdens  always  on  their  relations  or  on  private 
charities),  but  we  have  an  infinite  number  coming 
on.  There  will  always  be  financial  failures — bank- 
rupt fathers — parents  who  live  up  to  the  hilt  of 
their  incomes  and  dying  leave  no  provision  for 
their  families — families  too  often  of  untrained  and 
irresponsible  daughters. 

"The  saddest  of  all  philanthropies  is  that  of 
helping  poor  gentlewomen,  ladies  no  longer  young 
who  as  girls  have  enjoyed  comforts  and  luxuries  in 
homes  where  the  incomes  were  anything  between 
one  thousand  or  three  thousand  pounds,  left  per- 
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haps  at  a  father's  death,  or  through  failure  of 
investments  with  five  shillings  a  week  ;  there  are 
agencies  for  helping  them  and  buying  their  work 
if  they  do  work  ;  but  very  often  besides  being 
penniless  they  are  so  afflicted  with  all  sorts  of 
complaints  that  they  cannot  do  anything  towards 
earning  a  living  ;  they  are  sometimes  intensely 
proud  and  touchy.  England  is  crowded  with 
these  derelicts.  If  it  is  objected  that  all  this  is  too 
darkly  coloured,  I  would  merely  reply  that  the 
societies  for  helping  poor  gentlewomen  could 
endorse  all  I  have  said,  and  with  harrowing  detail 
added." 

If  there  should  be  those  who  exclaim,  "  Where 
are  these  poor  ladies  to  be  seen?  "  I  can  only  say 
that  they  are  literally  everywhere,  they  may  be 
seen  by  dozens  crowding  in  and  out  of  omnibuses. 
Women  dirty,  neglected,  unbrushed,  in  unsuitable 
clothes,  vague,  fumbling  for  elusive  pennies  in  the 
depths  of  old  satin  bags,  with  neglected  hair  and 
shabby  boots  and  umbrella,  absently  being  carried 
by  the  omnibus  beyond  their  corner  and  then 
shrilly  calling  the  conductor  to  stop,  and  yet  with 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  a  lady  once  ; 
she  has  merely  gone  down  hill  through  the  same 
law  which  has  carried  the  pawnbroker's  daughter 
up  hill. 

There  appeared  in  the  spring  of  this  year  in  one 
of  the  weekly  papers  a  little  play  in  which  the 
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characters  were  a  well-off,  good-natured  man,  his 
wife,  and  one  daughter.  We  were  told  that  the 
ladies  of  this  family  could  afford  to  shop  at  Harrod's 
stores,  and  the  girl  is  depicted  in  a  grotesque  light 
as  wanting  to  leave  all  this  comfort  and  go  out 
into  the  world  and  earn  her  own  living  ;  and  the 
author  goes  on  to  say  how  splendid  all  this  comfort 
and  protection  is  for  this  girl  or  any  other  girl. 
Now  it  is  just  because  home  comforts  are  so  precious 
that  the  lack  of  them  is  so  tragic  when  this  same 
good-natured  father  dies,  and  the  girl  no  longer 
young,  but  having  been  protected  and  shielded 
all  her  life  from  business  affairs  finds  through  one 
cause  or  another  that  at  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
she  has  to  begin  a  new  life  with  not  only  no  money, 
but  no  ability  to  earn  it,  and  having  shopped  at 
Harrod's  in  her  youth,  after  her  father's  death  she 
shops  in  Westbourne  Grove,  or  not  at  all.  If  this 
were  all  that  poverty  implied  it  would  not  matter, 
but  the  more  humble  milliner  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  many  many  other  more  important  things  which 
have  changed  for  the  worse,  in  the  life  of  the  woman 
who  has  been  too  well  cared  for  by  her  parents  in 
their  lifetime,  and  too  badly  provided  for  after 
their  death.  If  you  know  you  can't  leave  your 
daughter  comfortably  off  after  you  are  gone,  then  do 
not  keep  her  in  cotton- wool  during  your  lifetime. 

If  the  poor  woman  has  a  little  money — enough 
to  live  on — she  need  not  seek  a  refuge  in  a  stranger's 
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house  while  calling  herself  a  companion,  she  will 
probably  drift  into  a  boarding-house  because  the 
trouble  of  managing  a  servant  and  dealing  with 
tradespeople  is  too  much  for  her,  so  she  goes  to  a 
boarding-house  where  she  pays  so  much  a  week  and 
has  no  farther  trouble.  Here,  if  one  may  say  so, 
she  finds  herself  in  her  element,  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  others  dwelling  in  this  house  like  herself. 
It  is  a  weird  sight,  this  gathering  together  of  elderly 
female  wreckage,  which  may  be  found  in  any  of 
those  large  houses  in  localities  which  used  to  be 
fashionable,  but  now  are  no  longer ;  and  so  the 
houses  which  formerly  were  the  dwellings  of  rich, 
prosperous  people,  are  now  inhabited  by  an  order 
of  humanity  which  must  make  the  walls  stare  if 
they  can  remember  the  former  tenants.  The  large 
and  lofty  drawing-rooms  were  well  enough  in  early 
Victorian  days  when  furnished  with  the  heavy, 
expensive  furniture  of  the  period,  but  the  present 
tenant  who  has  got  the  house  for  a  song — just 
because  it  is  so  large — can  only  furnish  it  in  bamboo 
and  imitation  Chippendale,  while  cheap  lace  cur- 
tains are  skimped  across  the  windows  in  lieu  of 
heavy  plush.  And  here  she  lives  and  dies,  from 
time  to  time  confiding  to  some  sympathetic  ear 
about  her  girlhood  home,  and  how  she  used  to 
drive  her  pony,  etc. 

Do  you  know  what  a  cheap  boarding-house  is 
like  ?    The  lonely,  cold,  badly  furnished  bedrooms  ; 
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the  very  poor  food,  soup  all  hot  water  and  pepper, 
the  sodden  vegetables,  the  flabby  sweet ;  the 
wretched  foreign  servants  that  succeed  each  other 
with  kaleidoscope  rapidity,  overworked  and  under- 
fed and  apparently  unwashed ;  the  dingy,  pre- 
tentious furniture  in  the  so-called  drawing-room, 
and  last  and  worst  of  all  the  inmates,  all  lonely 
miserable  failures,  think  of  the  mental  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  such  a  house,  an  atmosphere  to 
break  the  soul  to  pieces.  And  those  women  who 
have  struggled — perhaps  gallantly — in  their  youth. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  these 
old,  foolish-looking,  overdressed,  neglected  women 
were  young  or  happy  and  fresh  once.  Arnold 
Bennet  has  a  wonderful  description  of  a  boarding- 
house  in  one  of  his  novels  : 

"  In  imagination  she  saw  all  the  other  bed- 
rooms, dark,  forlorn,  inanimate,  waiting  through 
long  nights  and  empty  days  until  some  human 
creature  as  pathetic  as  themselves  should  come 
and  feebly  vitalise  them  into  a  spurious  transient 
homeliness,  the  rooms  of  the  fearsome  mummies, 
the  old  spinsters,  each  with  its  grisly  face  on  the 
pillow  in  the  dark,  and  so  descending  through 
the  floors  to  the  bedrooms  in  the  very  earth. 
The  organism  of  the  boarding-house  seemed 
absolutely  tragic,  compact  of  the  stuff  of  sorrow 
itself/' 
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In  these  houses  she  probably  plays  bridge  a  good 
deal,  or  she  knits  or  reads  an  easy  book  ;  but  all  the 
real  human  element  has  gone  out  of  her  life,  there 
is  nothing  vital  in  it  any  more,  one  day  succeeds 
another  in  monotonous  sameness,  and  she  finds 
that  nothing  comes  to  her  spontaneously,  that  she 
must  make  her  own  amusements  or  interests  and 
that  no  happiness  flows  in  of  its  own  accord,  and 
that,  assuming  she  can't  make  these  efforts,  she 
quite  naturally  falls  out  of  the  lives  of  the  few 
people  and  relatives  she  still  has. 

If,  however,  she  prefers  the  so-called  privacy  of 
"rooms"  instead  of  the  intimacy  of  a  boarding- 
house  then  she  will  choose  a  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room  where  the  woman  of  the  house  does  for  her 
and  cooks.  Situated  like  this,  the  poor  lady  certainly 
has  a  sort  of  privacy,  but  it  also  means  great  lone- 
liness, as  she  hasn't  even  got  the  society  of  the  misfits 
and  wreckage  of  the  boarding-house  ;  and  as  she 
finds  ordering  meals  for  herself  in  such  small 
quantities  very  wearisome,  she  just  drifts  into  the 
tea-and-poached-egg-potted-meat  regime. 

But  sometimes  she  can't  even  trouble  to  do  that, 
and  so  she  boards  herself  in  a  family  where  she  is 
the  only  boarder,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
obscurity  of  these  people's  lives.  And  then  every 
now  and  then  society  is  startled  by  a  crime,  where 
in  some  sordid,  obscure  street  one  of  these  gentle- 
women has  been  helped  to  die — by  the  unscrupulous 
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person  who  has  sheltered  her — for  the  sake  of  the 
few  pounds  in  her  cash-box,  or  the  paltry  gold 
watch  she  wears  ;  and  the  reason  that  these  things 
can  and  do  happen  is  because  the  unhappy  woman 
has  no  friends  left.  She  has  perhaps  quarrelled 
with  her  relations,  and  as  no  one  cares  a  scrap 
whether  she  lives  or  dies,  the  murderer  has  a  clear 
field.  But  this  unloved  and  uncared-for  woman 
was  young  once,  and  those  with  imagination  and 
sympathy  wonder  what  she  must  have  gone  through 
from  the  time  when  she  was  a  young  girl  cared  for 
in  her  parents'  house  to  the  time  when  she  ends 
her  miserable  life  in  a  pauper's  grave.  This  may  be 
the  potential  future  of  anyone  who  is  young  now  as 
long  as  the  circumstances  of  the  upbringing  and 
education  and  lack  of  scope  in  the  lives  of  girls  do 
not  improve. 


These,  however,  whom  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing are  the  women  with  very  small  means;  they  have 
drifted  in  homes,  situations,  boarding-houses,  be- 
cause they  could  not  very  well  do  otherwise  ;  but 
there  are  also  others  who,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, possess  an  income  which  averts  the  tragedy 
of  discomfort  and  misery  in  old  age.  These  women 
at  the  death  of  their  parents  retain  the  comforts 
they  are  accustomed  to  and  very  often  continue  to 
live  in  the  old  home,  and  so  the  weight  of  anxiety  is 
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lifted  off  their  shoulders  ;  but  having  lived  with 
their  parents  without  ever  having  broken  loose 
to  work  for  their  living,  and  having  had  during 
their  entire  life  the  same  cheque  given  quarterly 
for  their  expenses,  and  when  not  actually  at  home 
only  visiting  a  relation  and  never  seeing  much  of 
men,  and  no  love  affairs  but  some  trifling  boy  or 
girl  flirtation  long  years  ago — therefore  in  this  case 
the  woman's  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  an  up- 
holstered cage,  and  having  reached  a  certain  age 
and  never  having  taken  the  initiative  in  early  life 
it  becomes  then  quite  impossible  to  make  a  fresh 
start  when  the  cage  bars  are  burst  and  the  cheque- 
book is  in  her  hand  ;  there  is  nothing  for  such  a 
woman  to  do  but  go  on  as  she  always  has  done. 

There  are  motiveless,  lonely,  cramped  lives  lived 
by  elderly  spinster  women  all  over  England  ;  in 
town  houses  where  the  neat  lace  curtains  are  never 
parted  or  the  windows  opened,  where  the  postman's 
knock  never  sounds,  and  where  no  tradespeople 
call,  as  the  solitary  servant  leaves  the  house  with  a 
basket  every  morning  to  buy  and  bring  back  what  is 
necessary  ;  no  Mudie  van  pulls  up  before  the  door, 
no  callers  '  rat-tat '  on  the  knocker,  no  luggage 
comes  or  goes  out  of  the  house  ;  and  yet  the  inmate 
is  no  invalid,  for  she  can  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
with  white,  pinched  face,  furtively  peeping  behind 
the  blinds.  The  facades  of  such  houses  where  no 
life  appears,  no  gay  coming  and  going,  the  front 
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well  painted,  the  windows  well  washed — seem  like 
blank,  staring  dead  faces  with  wide  open  eyes  and 
no  sight  in  them  ;  there  are  hundreds  of  such  houses 
anywhere,  sheltering  mysterious  lonely  lives  lived 
out  behind  blinds,  paying  some  huge  bill  of  ac- 
cumulated mistakes. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  exact  opposite  happens, 
and  instead  of  staying  indoors  the  entire  year,  she 
is  out  and  about  from  dawn  to  dark.  In  this  case 
the  woman  has  excellent  health,  the  delicacy  of 
youth  and  middle  age  are  passed,  and  having  reached 
fifty  a  woman  often  takes  on  a  new  spell  of  vigour. 
She  also  finds  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
complete  mistress  of  her  actions,  and  instead  of 
retaining  the  old  home  she  lets  or  sells  it  and  begins 
to  restlessly  trot  about  the  world.  Very  often  the 
woman  in  question  has  shown  no  signs  of  foolish  be- 
haviour as  long  as  some  sort  of  check  in  her  life  kept 
her  within  the  conventional  lines  ;  then  the  person 
operating  as  a  check  dies,  and  the  elderly  woman 
of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy,  suddenly  finds  herself 
with  no  one  to  control  her  actions  and  enough 
money  to  do  more  or  less  as  she  pleases.  Then  at 
that  extraordinary  age  begins  a  ludicrous  renewal 
of  youth;  perhaps  she  starts  hunting  a  husband,  and 
with  complete  liberty  due  to  the  fact  that  she  can 
run  about  anywhere  and  not  be  much  noticed,  she 
probably  runs  some  old  man  to  ground,  who  is 
misled  into  taking  her  restlessness  for  gaiety  of 
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spirits,  and  who  thinks  an  unpaid  housekeeper  or 
nurse  not  so  bad  an  investment.  Or  else  she 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  fortune  hunter ;  never 
having  come  much  into  contact  with  men,  and  the 
few  she  has  known  being  respectable  family  friends, 
she  is  unprepared  for  the  blandishments  of  money 
hunters  ;  it  is  easy  enough  for  some  plausible  man 
to  get  up  an  acquaintance  with  an  elderly  inex- 
perienced woman  ;  she  is  flattered  by  her  sudden 
sense  of  importance,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  her 
opinion  is  deferred  to,  then  the  man  entertains  her 
to  a  meal  or  theatre,  she  has  never  in  her  life  been 
entertained  by  a  man  before  ;  the  restaurant  and 
theatre — trifles  of  unimportance  to  most  people — 
seem  gaiety  to  the  verge  of  fastness  to  a  woman  too 
long  cooped  up.  The  acquaintance  ripens  and  he 
begins  to  '  advise  '  her  about  her  money  affairs  ;  he 
brings  it  home  to  her  that  she  can  double  her  in- 
come and  '  no  trouble  to  you  at  all.'  This  sounds 
so  nice  and  easy,  and  dear  Mr.  Smith  so  civil,  and  he 
sends  her  flowers  and  seems  to  take  such  an  interest 
in  all  she  does  ;  and  kind  Mr.  Smith  soon  discovers 
that  he  can  easily  get  most  of  her  money  without 
even  troubling  to  marry  her.  In  such  cases,  where 
her  parents  had  forced  her  to  live  the  life  of  a  child 
until  fifty  they  had  done  better  to  continue  the 
treatment,  and  tie  up  the  capital  and  leave  her  only 
the  life  interest  in  the  income. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  woman  thinks  she  will  travel, 
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but  travelling  is  more  or  less  of  a  science  and  art 
in  itself,  it  demands  a  certain  apprenticeship  in 
youth,  and  this  is  a  woman  who,  perhaps,  during  her 
mother's  life  has  never  been  farther  than  the  Buxton 
or  Harrogate  waters.  All  her  life  she  has  known  of 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Florence,  thousands  travel  to 
these  places,  why  not  she  ?  So  she  tacks  on  to  a 
Cook's  party  and  is  to  be  seen  in  company  with 
many  others  of  her  sort  struggling  to  understand 
all  that  the  chattering  guide  has  to  tell  of  pictures, 
sculpture,  or  history.  These  tours  are  intellectual 
and  physical  scrambles,  only  a  prepared  mind  could 
assimilate  so  much  knowledge  so  disjointedly  put 
together,  but  to  someone  who  has  never  studied 
the  subjects  at  all  such  globe-trotting  can  be  no 
real  pleasure.  She  can  say  she  has  been  to  these 
places,  but  all  she  brings  back  and  retains  is  a 
confused  jumble  of  Italian  phrases,  hotel  experiences 
and  mighty  renaissance  names  mixed  up  together. 
There  are  thousands  of  elderly  homeless  women 
straying  aimlessly  about  Europe,  filling  the  cheaper 
hotels  and  pensions,  and  vaguely  wandering  from 
London  to  Paris  and  Paris  to  Florence  without 
definite  aim  or  object,  but  only  conscious  that  the 
excitement  and  bustle  of  an  hotel  is  better  than 
their  own  fireside  ;  in  fact  to  them  anything  is 
better  than  being  quiet.  Their  own  home,  if  they 
have  one,  is  the  last  place  they  want  to  be  in,  and  with 
good  health  they  live  the  entire  day  in  hat  and 
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boots,  in  streets,  in  hotels,  in  shops  ;  totally  in- 
capable of  playing  the  one  great  role  for  which  old 
age  is  suited  :  that  of  helping  and  advising  the 
younger  generation.  No  young  person  would  seek 
advice  from  such  a  woman,  whose  life  of  aimless 
excitement-seeking  proclaims  her  as  being  unfit  to 
advise  or  help.  This  is  the  great  role  for  old  age, 
if  only  old  age  would  grasp  it ;  but  no  one  becomes 
wise  by  time  or  chance,  and  a  foolishly  spent  youth 
generally  results  in  a  ridiculous  old  age.  The  daily 
press  is  continually  reporting  cases  of  oldish  ladies 
being  run  in  for  trying  to  get  money  or  goods  by 
false  pretences,  or  using  titles  to  which  they  have 
no  claim,  or  involving  themselves  in  ridiculous 
money  affairs.  It  all  seems  to  point  to  a  desperate 
restlessness  which  cannot  be  worked  off  even  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  an  age  when  one  would  think  a 
home  and  arm-chair  would  satisfy  all  their  needs, 
but  it  is  just  at  their  house,  flat,  or  cottage  where 
they  are  never  to  be  found. 

And  all  this  is  merely  because  they  are  living  at 
the  wrong  end  of  life ;  they  should  have  lived  when 
they  were  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty.  They  should  have 
moved  about  then,  worked  then,  thought  and  loved 
then  ;  but  in  the  case  of  these  women  they  weren't 
allowed  to  live  when  they  were  young,  so  they  just 
make  some  frantic  effort  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
when  they  should  be  saying  a  prayer  and  thinking 
of  the  world  to  come. 
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There  is  still  another  outlet  for  pent-up  energy, 
that  of  church-going.  This  is  both  easier  and 
cheaper  than  travelling,  but  only  affects  the  dwellers 
in  towns.  There  is,  of  course,  not  a  word  to  be  said 
against  church-going,  if  it  is  the  outcome  of  real 
religious  convictions  ;  religion  to  those  who  have 
belief,  is  a  stand-by  and  staff  which  those  who  have 
experienced  its  consolations  can  speak  best  about ; 
but  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  woman  whose  home  life 
does  not  keep  pace  with  her  religious  observances. 
I  believe  that  excessive  church-going  is  injurious, 
for  in  all  religious  ceremonies  there  is  much  that 
appeals  to  the  emotions,  and  will  increase  any 
tendency  to  hysteria,  especially  where  the  churches 
are  varied  and  attractive ;  theHigh  Ghurch  or  Roman 
Catholic  first  and  foremost.  There  is  the  sensuous 
music,  so  mystical,  so  appealing ;  the  incense  stifling 
the  judgment,  the  choir  and  soloists,  the  darkness 
and  the  flickering  candles ;  all  this  emotional 
feeling  exalts  the  person  when  in  church  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  devotional  atmosphere  ;  but 
lets  the  woman  down  with  a  sudden  jar  on  the 
return  to  her  humdrum  house  and  surroundings, 
for  it  is  just  the  persons  who  have  not  much 
in  their  lives  who  are  the  most  ardent  church 
goers. 

This  woman  finds  a  stimulant  in  religious  obser- 
vances which  she  has  not  found  in  life  ;  when  she 
swings  back  the  noiseless  door  and  finds  herself  in 
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a  building,  where  silence  is  imposed  or  where  the 
only  sound  is  music  and  singing,  a  building  without 
any  of  the  ornamental  litter  she  is  accustomed  to 
in  her  own  house,  where  the  light  slants  through 
stained  glass — she  experiences  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling,  her  daily  cares  and  disappointments 
seem  to  slip  away  from  her,  and  she  finds  it  quite 
easy  to  experience  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind  in  the 
quiet  surroundings.  But,  more  or  less,  anyone  can 
feel  like  that  in  church  :  the  trouble  is  that  instead 
of  triumphing  over  her  worries  and  weaknesses, 
she  has  merely  slipped  them  off  at  the  porch  and 
resumes  them  the  moment  she  steps  outside  again. 
In  her  case,  church-going  has  not  really  helped 
her,  she  has  brought  nothing  away  with  her  to  help 
her  in  her  real  life  at  home,  among  men  and  women, 
and  once  more  in  the  street  she  becomes  again  the 
restless  and  irritable  person  that  she  was,  because 
church-going  is  a  species  of  amusement  and  does  not 
always  affect  the  character. 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  prayer  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  mental  efforts  ;  if  it  is  difficult 
very  often  to  pay  attention  to  the  person  who  is 
speaking,  and  whom  we  know  and  can  see,  how 
much  more  difficult  to  get  into  real  spiritual  touch 
with  invisible  forces,  for  the  help  of  communicating 
with  which  we  need  so  much  symbolism  and  for 
which  we  have  so  little  real  data ;  and  therefore 
the  person  who  really  prays  and  the  person  who 
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goes  to  church,  may  occasionally  be  one  and  the 
same,  but  too  often  they  speak  a  different  language. 


Besides  all  these  various  types  grown  old  there 
is  also  the  bona- fide  worker,  she  who  has  worked 
diligently,  and  contradictory  as  it  may  sound  she 
often  finds  herself  at  the  age  of  fifty  in  the  same 
plight  as  the  woman  who  has  not  worked,  and  who, 
at  her  parents'  death,  is  left  with  little  or  no  money. 
They  are  in  the  same  position  for  this  reason  :  The 
working  woman  has  not  been  able  to  save,  her  salary 
or  the  money  she  earns  just  enables  her  to  live,  but 
in  no  case  can  she  save  for  sickness,  old  age,  or  un- 
employment ;  this  will  easily  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  realised  how  large  a  sum  (comparatively)  of 
capital  is  needed  to  produce  with  secure  in- 
vestments an  income  of  say  £100  a  year.  So 
at  the  age  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  the  worker, 
finding  herself  superseded  by  younger  women, 
stands  financially  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
non-worker,  except,  of  course,  with  this  advantage 
to  the  worker  that  she  has  been  independent,  and 
that  through  working  has  got,  so  to  speak,  out  into 
a  wider  world.  But  sometimes,  even  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  her  working  world  has  been  just  as  limited 
and  cramped  as  any  home  world. 

The  woman  has,  perhaps,  been  a  governess,  which 
is  very  often  a  very  hard  position  to  sustain  with  any 
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happiness  ;  she  enters  a  house  to  teach  and  bring  up 
girls  who  are  at  the  most  difficult  and  uninteresting 
age ;  they  are  no  longer  little  children  with  the 
attractive  and  endearing  ways  of  little  children, 
and  if  they  are  not  clever  girls  and  if  they  don't 
want  to  work  and  are  not  encouraged  by  their 
parents,  the  governess  has  no  further  scope  than  to 
urge  the  unwilling  pupils  to  imbibe  some  fraction 
of  the  curriculum,  and  during  the  other  hours  she 
becomes  a  sort  of  walking  machine,  accompanying 
them  to  their  dancing  or  music  classes,  etc. ;  she  takes 
her  meals  with  them  in  the  schoolroom  and  rarely 
comes  into  contact  with  anyone  beyond  the  parents 
or  the  more  intimate  set  she  sees  at  the  family  lunch. 
Her  pupils,  with  the  injustice  of  youth,  attribute 
the  boredom  of  studying  and  the  continual  '  don'ts  ' 
and  *  you  mustn't' s  '  to  the  governess,  and  hail  with 
relief  the  final  day  of  her  departure  when  they 
1  come  out '  and  begin  what  they  anticipate  to  be 
a  life  of  pleasure  ;  but  the  governess,  although 
perhaps  equally  glad  to  leave  them,  has  to  go  on  to 
another  post,  which  may  be  better,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  worse. 

There  is  no  real  rest  for  such  women,  the  mental 
effort  is  very  great  of  trying  to  make  two  or  three 
children  in  the  same  room  work  harmoniously 
together,  at  the  same  time  she  must  be  correcting 
their  deportment  and  speech,  and  with  a  tactless 
or  spoilt  child  she  is  liable  to  hear  the  remarks 
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she  has  made  to  her  pupil  in  the  schoolroom  re- 
peated by  the  child  at  the  luncheon  table  in  a  tone 
which  misrepresents  the  original  instruction,  and 
then  the  surprised  look  on  the  mother's  face,  and  all 
the  subsequent  explanations  and  embarrassments. 
And  here  in  parenthesis  is  another  sidelight  on 
girls'  bringing  up  ;  they  are  allowed  to  tell  tales 
out  of  the  schoolroom,  they  are  encouraged  and 
listened  to.  It  may  be  said  that  boys  abuse  and 
make  fun  of  their  schoolmasters,  but  the  school- 
master doesn't  live  with  them  in  their  parents' 
house.  The  girls  are  allowed  to  repeat  out  of  school 
hours  any  little  tittle-tattling  occurrence ;  they  are 
not  taught  to  be  loyal. 

In  most  houses  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  hostility 
between  the  governess  and  pupils,  and  when  perhaps 
they  have  shaken  down  and  grown  to  understand 
each  other  it  is  then  time  for  the  girls  to  come  out 
and  the  teacher  to  move  on  elsewhere.  This  con- 
tinual polishing  of  raw  material  and  no  abiding 
place  must  be  very  wearisome  ;  the  woman  must 
dress  neatly  and  well,  and  her  pay,  although  it  may 
be  generous,  does  not  admit  her  to  save  and  retire 
in  comfort ;  her  life  is  like  a  long,  dusty  road,  and 
the  farther  the  road  is  followed  the  less  branch  roads 
there  are  leading  from  it.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  girl  who  wrote  that  she  was  a  teacher,  but  that  her 
pay  was  not  enough  to  save  for  old  age  or  sickness. 

She   said :     "  Shall   I   fill   a   pauper's   grave,   a 
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suicide's  grave,  or  a  nun's  grave  ?  "  This  girl's 
father  was  a  very  distinguished  officer  in  the  army. 
But  even  this  unsatisfactory  way  of  earning  a  living 
is  being  gradually  closed  to  Englishwomen  in  their 
own  country,  as  more  and  more  people  are  preferring 
foreigners  for  their  languages;  nearly  every  child 
now  has  a  Mademoiselle  or  a  Fraiilein.  And  here  I 
might  say  in  parenthesis  that  although  the  op- 
portunity for  such  work  seems  to  be  closing  in 
England,  there  is  now  a  very  good  field  in  America 
for  young  English  governesses,  as  they  are  glad  to 
have  them  on  account  of  the  English  accent. 

I  heard  of  a  woman  who  had  been  a  governess  all 
her  life,  and  in  middle  age,  finding  herself  superseded 
by  Mademoiselles  and  Frauleins,  is  now  taking  a 
course  of  expert  cooking  lessons  to  become  a  cook 
in  one  of  the  large  hotels.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  could  lead  such  a  life  if  they  had  known  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  that  such  a  fate  lay  before  them. 
The  prime  spent  in  teaching  other  people's  children, 
and  when  too  old  for  that,  then  in  cooking  other 
people's  dinners,  work  utterly  dissimilar,  for  which 
the  studies  of  the  first  half  of  her  life  are  of  no  sort 
of  use  for  the  work  of  the  second  half. 

Or  perhaps  the  woman  has  been  able  to  save  or 
has  inherited  a  little  legacy,  and  what  with  one  thing 
and  another  she  is  able  when  too  old  for  a  situation 
to  furnish  a  little  house  and  take  daily  pupils. 
There  may  be  seen  in  any  cheap  street  in  any  town 
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little  brass  plates  on  obscure  doors,  with  ambiguous 
notices  in  neat  lettering,  '  music  and  singing ' 
1  voice  production  and  elocution,'  •  kindergarten,' 
'  languages,'  '  callisthenics,'  and  '  drilling,'  and  so 
on.  This  collection  of  towns  which  we  call  London 
is  full  of  such  humble  toilers,  we  are  all  so  familiar 
with  the  little  brass  plate  on  door  or  door-post  that 
our  eyes  rest  upon  them  without,  so  to  speak,  seeing 
them  ;  and  this  is  because  we  know  we  don't  want 
them,  they  hang  their  signs  out,  but  no  real  loss  or 
gap  would  be  felt  if  all  those  little  brass  plates  were 
swept  away  in  one  night,  the  world  would  go  on 
quite  well  without  them.  If  anyone  lives  near  or 
next  to  the  house  where  '  music  '  is  hung  out  as 
a  sign,  they  become  quickly  familiar  with  the  sound 
of  the  same  scale,  the  same  exercise,  the  same  song 
with  the  breakdown  always  at  the  same  place.  All 
this  represents  a  waste  of  vital  energy,  a  sort  of 
army  of  waiting- to-be-employed.  The  coming 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  time  will  place  such 
women  on  a  better  financial  footing,  for  some  day 
they  will  learn  to  teach  something  or  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  needed  and  more  or  less  indispensable, 
and  then  their  pupils  or  customers  will  come 
flowing  in  as  they  do  now  to  the  little  shop  that 
sells  soap  and  firewood  and  tin  pots  and  matches, 
because  we  all  need  these  things,  and  so  the  brisk 
man  behind  the  counter  looks  as  cheerful  as  he  is. 
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In  the  case  of  the  elderly  woman  who  goes  out 
to  daily  work  as  typist,  secretary,  or  such-like,  who 
has  no  home  or  her  own,  and  can't  even  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  boarding-house,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  here  verbatim  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Standard  called  the  "  Cubicle 
Lady."    The  writer  says  : 

"Those  working  ladies  whose  small  salaries 
compel  them  to  live  in  cubicles  are  among  the  most 
unapproachable  of  workers,  for  a  sense  of  dignity 
will  not  allow  of  open  complaint,  however  bitter 
they  may  feel,  and  their  lives  being  so  full  of 
duties  and  restrictions  and  so  very  empty  of 
resource,  their  powers  of  expression  are  propor- 
tionately limited. 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  average  wages  of  the 
lady  clerk  and  typist,  etc.,  run  about  £1  to  30/- 
weekly.  Out  of  this  she  has  to  pay  at  least  15/- 
to  16/-  for  her  bed  and  partial  board,  which 
includes  breakfast,  dinner,  and  full  board  on 
Sundays.  The  cost  of  fares  to  and  from  the  scene 
of  her  labours,  unless  she  be  lucky  enough  to  find 
suitable  accommodation  near  at  hand,  has  to  be 
met  out  of  the  remainder,  as  well  as  dress,  which 
must  be  maintained  at  a  certain  standard,  lunches, 
and  very  often  a  few  pence  weekly  towards  tea. 

"  Then  there  are  many  students  whose  means 
do  not  allow  of  better  housing  than  is  provided  in 
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ladies'  boarding-houses  of  this  description,  and 
among  students  and  wage-earners  will  always  be 
found  a  percentage  of  those  who  have  come  from 
better-class  homes,  and  who  have  their  senses 
constantly  outraged  by  want  of  the  smaller  refine- 
ments of  life,  notably  the  lack  of  privacy,  the 
coarse  food,  insufficient  and  expensive  bathing 
facilities,  and  restrictions  on  freedom  of  action 
when  released  from  their  arduous  daily  labours. 

"  Among  eight  London  boarding-houses  for 
ladies  with  cubicle  accommodation  known  to  the 
writer,  one  has  rooms  divided  into  six  cubicles, 
with  one  small-sized  window  in  the  farthest  corner, 
and  in  the  best  rooms  there  are  only  two  windows 
to  provide  light  for  all,  thus  leaving  four  to  six 
persons,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  '  blind  '  cubicles, 
hung  round  with  heavy,  dirty,  unwashable  serge 
curtains.  The  majority  of  the  occupants  are  at 
the  mercy  of  such  as  may  refuse  to  have  win- 
dows opened,  and  on  their  amiability  depends 
the  amount  of  daylight  open  to  the  rest. 

"  Another  house  provides  wooden  partitions 
and  slightly  better  window  accommodation,  but 
is  notorious  for  being  invaded  by  insect  pests. 
In  other  houses  no  hot  water  can  be  obtained, 
save  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

"  All  this  only  touches  the  fringe  of  matters, 
so  irritating  as  to  suggest  ultimate  reaction  on 
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the  part  of  patient  sufferers  and  subsequent  im- 
pairment of  capacity  for  work. 

"  The  general  attitude  to  working  ladies  under 
these  conditions  is  one  of  condescension  for  the 
most  part  from  the  officials,  the  idea  generally 
being  that  such  places  are  supported  by  charity, 
whereas  it  has  been  proved  that  under  proper 
management  they  yield  from  3  J  to  5  per  cent 
interest  on  money  invested — a  very  good  and 
safe  rate  from  the  public  point  of  view,  as  com- 
pared to  that  offered  by  other  societies. 

"Therefore,  those  ladies  who  live  in  such 
houses  are  providing  the  proprietors — or  should 
be — with  a  comfortable  income  subscribed  from 
their  own  hard-earned  money,  in  return  for  which 
they  get  only  the  barest  civility.  Any  grumbling, 
by  the  way,  conveyed  either  directly  or  in- 
directly to  head- quarters,  is  usually  met  with 
a  letter  requesting  f  vacant  possession '  by  the 
week-end.  This  is  notorious  in  connection  with 
one  place  from  which  the  proprietors  have  been 
getting  good  returns  for  some  years  past.  The 
unfairness  of  such  procedure  towards  a  most  self- 
respecting  section  of  the  community  is  obvious, 
and  there  can  be  only  one  solution  to  the  problem. 

"  Let  working  ladies  use  all  their  influence  with 
their  employers  and  friends  to  enable  them  to 
support  a  co-operative  scheme  in  which  the  profits 
shall  return  to  themselves  by  way  of  a  percentage 
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on  their  weekly  payments,  just  as  is  now  paid  by 
the  ordinary  co-operative  stores  of  our  suburbs 
and  provinces. 

"The  present  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society, 
which  is  now  worth  more  than  £26,000,000  in 
rolling  stock,  was  inaugurated  by  fifty  determined 
weavers  of  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  who  sub- 
scribed sufficient  money  to  open  a  tiny  store  out 
of  which  they  shared  all  the  profits. 

"The  cubicle  girl  is  hard  to  reach.  She  has 
few  pence  to  spend  on  daily  papers,  and  less  time 
in  which  to  read  them.  But  it  is  demonstrated 
above  what  a  handful  can  do  to  turn  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

"  A  nucleus  has  been  formed  and  two  houses 
have  been  taken  by  the  Co-operative  Housing 
Society  for  educated  women  workers  at  7-9 
Millman  Street,  Bedford  Row,  Holborn.  The 
extension,  with  rooms  beautifully  light  and  airy 
and  with  only  three  cubicles  in  each,  is  already 
open.  As  soon  as  these  are  filled  with  permanent 
residents  a  committee  appointed  by  their  own  vote 
from  among  themselves  to  represent  their  points 
of  view  will  be  elected. 

"  When  profits  permit,  they  will  share  them 
according  to  the  amount  spent  with  the  Society. 
The  cubicle  lady  is  always  welcomed  to  tea  on 
Saturdays  from  4  to  6  p.m.  at  Millman  Street,  or 
by  appointment  if  unable  to  come  during  ordinary 
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business  hours.    The  'Golden  Cubicles,'  as  they 
have  been  christened,  are  waiting  !  " 

But  not  only  do  our  elderly  women  workers 
suffer  in  their  own  country,  but  also  and  far  more  in 
other  countries.  It  seems  that  her  plight  is  worse 
in  Paris,  and  that  a  committee  has  been  formed 
there  for  establishing  a  residential  home  for  them 
where  they  can  be  housed  in  a  certain  degree  of 
comfort  and  have  the  companionship  of  co-workers 
of  their  own  nationality. 

I  will  quote  a  recent  article  in  the  daily  Press 
which  tells  of  : 

"  The  painful  lot  of  English  ladies  who  by  force 
of  circumstances  are  compelled  to  live  and  work 
under  the  exaggerated  conditions  of  existence 
that  prevail  in  what  is  euphemistically  known  as 
the  '  Gay  City,'  was  not  long  ago  the  subject 
of  discussion  of  the  English  newspapers  published 
in  Paris,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  for  establish- 
ing a  residential  home  for  British  ladies  on  the 
lines  of  the  Brabazon  and  Hopkinson  houses  in 
London,  and  was  most  eagerly  welcomed  by 
numerous  letters  warmly  advocating  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  realisation  of  the  idea. 

"  A  temporary  committee  was  formed,  which  in- 
cluded in  its  members  some  of  the  most  influential 
British  residents,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Bodington, 
president  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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undertook  the  chairmanship.  Unobtrusively, 
friends  in  England  helped  to  collect  statistics 
whilst  the  Paris  committee  examined  possible 
sites,  and  drew  up  estimates  of  the  probable  cost 
of  erecting  a  home  capable  of  accommodating  two 
hundred  inmates  in  comfort,  and  providing  each 
with  a  single  room,  a  room  with  dressing-room 
attached,  or  a  double  apartment  set  of  two  rooms, 
together  with  full  or  partial  board. 

"  The  British  ladies  who  are  ultimately  to 
profit  by  the  scheme  form  a  class  that  is  quite 
distinct  in  Paris.  By  birth  and  education  most 
of  them  are  refined  and  cultured,  educated  in 
the  same  way  and  amongst  the  same  surroundings 
as  you  and  your  wives  and  sisters.  By  stress  of 
circumstances,  they  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
to  earn  an  independent  livelihood  abroad,  where 
in  many  respects,  as  far  as  mere  salaries  go,  it  is 
easier  for  a  well-bred  English  girl  to  pay  her  way 
than  it  is  at  home,  especially  for  those  who  have 
not  been  brought  up  to  any  particular  profession, 
but  have  merely  an  all-round  capacity  for  making 
themselves  useful. 

"  Whilst  at  work  they  may  have  little  to  com- 
plain of,  but  it  is  when  the  day's  task  is  over  that 
the  martyrdom  begins.  Almost  all  of  these  ladies 
are  unable  to  rent  more  than  a  bare  and  com- 
fortless room  up  a  flight  of  a  hundred  stairs,  un- 
heated  and  unlighted  and  surrounded  by  French 
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men  and  wddkmi  earning  a  similar  salary,  but 
belonging  to  an  altogether  different  stratum  of 
society.  The  French  artisans  and  workgirls  who 
inhabit  the  other  rooms  have  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  to  do  for  themselves,  and  their 
ideas  of  comfort  at  home  are  elementary. 
Few  of  them  ever  seek  their  rooms  till  mid- 
night, but  spend  their  evenings  in  company 
with  their  friends  outside,  and  the  attic  is 
merely  a  shelter  under  which  to  sleep  and  dress 
next  morning. 

"The  English  lady,  however,  cannot  consort 
with  these,  and  as  soon  as  her  work  ceases  has 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  dreary  hours  of 
solitude  in  her  garret,  cheerless  and  without 
a  distraction  of  any  sort.  No  wonder  that 
occasionally  one  is  found  white  and  dead  in  her 
chair  or  on  her  couch,  and  others  gradually  waste 
away  in  body  and  mind  till  their  intellects  begin 
to  wander.  In  Paris  it  is  the  hours  of  idle- 
ness that  kill  body  and  soul.  If,  instead  of 
looking  forward  in  repugnance,  if  not  in  loathing 
and  terror,  to  the  return  '  home,'  the  woman 
could  go  through  the  day  in  anticipation  of  a 
cheerful  dinner  and  evening  spent  in  the  con- 
genial society  of  fellow  country-women  and 
workers  before  retiring  to  rest  in  a  tidy  well-kept 
room,  the  whole  aspect  of  her  life  would  be 
changed." 
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Since  this  scheme  has  been  started,  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Ernest  Duveen  has  given  £500  towards 
the  proposed  home  for  English-women  working  in 
Paris. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  clubs,  I  will  just  quote  a 
letter  in  the  Standard  from  Miss  Campbell,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Enterprise  Club,  Ltd. ;  this  is 
what  she  says  : 

"This  club  has  been  in  existence  since  1900, 
and  has  now  over  450  members,  of  whom  between 
200  and  300  lunch  at  the  club  every  day.  It  is 
the  Enterprise  Club,  57  Leadenhall  Street.  It 
is  a  company  limited  by  a  liability  of  5/-  per  head  ; 
there  are  no  shares,  and  all  profits  have  to  be 
spent  on  the  club.  It  is  a  woman's  club,  managed 
by  women,  and  is  self-supporting. 

"The  subscription  works  out  at  just  under 
8Jd.  per  week,  and  so  comes  within  the  range  of 
those  with  small  salaries,  and  although  everyone 
has  to  pay  14/-  for  the  year,  they  are  allowed  to 
do  so  in  quarterly  instalments.  All  women  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  who  are  employed  as  clerks, 
typists,  secretaries,  or  in  kindred  professions  can 
join.  The  club  is  open  from  12  noon  to  9  p.m. 
Hot  lunches  are  to  be  had  (at  moderate  charges) 
from  12  to  3,  and  after  that  cold  dishes  at  any 
time,  and  hot  when  specially  ordered.  Magazines 
and  papers  are  provided  ;   there  is  a  good  library 
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from  which  books  can  be  borrowed  at  a  small 
charge.  A  registry  bureau  (licensed  under  the 
Act)  is  superintended  by  the  secretary,  who  is 
always  to  be  found  at  the  club  ready  to  give 
any  help  that  is  required. 

u  During  the  winter  there  is  usually  something 
going  on  in  the  evening,  such  as  drill,  millinery, 
Shakespeare  readings,  etc.,  and  one  night  in  the 
week  a  number  of  members  meet  for  bridge. 
On  Saturdays  there  are  entertainments  of  different 
kinds,  some  in  the  afternoon  and  some  in  the 
evening,  and  to  these,  members  may  bring  their 
men  friends.  Each  winter  two  successful  dances 
are  given. 

"  Having  been  a  member  from  the  start,  I  can 
testify  to  the  boon  that  this  club  has  been  to 
hundreds  of  workers  in  the  City,  and  the  numbers 
of  life-long  friendships  that  have  been  made  by 
the  members  there.  Those  who  are  living  alone 
in  lodgings  can  find  companions  at  the  club  in 
the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  and  women 
whose  business  hours  are  spent  with  men  find  the 
relief  of  meeting  their  own  sex  at  luncheon  time 
there." 


And  so  sympathy  gives  us  leave  to  assume  that 
each  one  of  these  women  exclaims  from  time  to  time, 
"  How  change  this  miserable  pittance  and  yet  not 
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starve  ?  "  We  know  that  men  working  for  inade- 
quate pay  ask  the  same  question,  we  know  that 
Richard  Jeffries  toiled  at  a  desk  when  every  fibre 
of  his  being  was  created  for  the  country,  but  this 
book  deals  with  women  ;  and  so  the  caged  one,  the 
solitary  prisoner  feeling  around  the  walls  of  her 
prison,  the  baffled,  beaten  and  weary  soul  is  in  this 
case  a  woman. 

But  let  her  think  it  out  calmly  ;  the  dust  which 
chokes  her  is  surely  dust  partly  of  her  own  raising  ; 
in  time  she  will  learn  that  to  breathe  the  pure 
intoxicating  air  of  the  mountains  some  effort  of 
climbing  in  youth  was  required.  "  Does  the  road 
wind  uphill  all  the  way  ?  Yes,  to  the  very  end," 
but  in  process  of  climbing  the  air  grows  purer  and 
the  aspect  vaster. 

Let  those  of  my  readers  to  whom  this  chapter  is 
of  particular  interest,  also  remember  that  if  you 
are  successful  in  all  you  do,  you  cannot  also  battle 
magnificently  against  odds. 

And  so  what  of  all  this  abortive,  lonely  doubting 
and  suffering  for  so  many  ?  This  continual  stifling 
of  all  that  makes  life  life  ?  What  are  they  all  but 
symbols  of  the  many  paths  by  which  the  soul  returns 
to  Paradise  across  the  uncharted  ocean  of  the  human 
heart  ?  It  is  just  the  endless  and  fruitless  begin- 
nings and  attempts  and  failures  which  shall  ulti- 
mately guide  her  from  the  earth,  and  learn  her  how 
to  fly  through  Heaven. 


RICH   RELATIONS 

"  Voulez-vous  savoir  comment  il  faut  donner  ?     Mettez-vous 
a  la  place  de  celui  qui  recoit." — Pail  Jam  r. 

"  C'est  drole  :  tout  le  monde  a  ses  pauvres  et  les  pauvres 
n'ciit  personne  ! " 

M  Our  friendship  is  desired  in  proportion  to  our  value  in  the 
wor'd." 

(Speech  of  M.  Poincare',  debate  in  the  French  Chamber, 
June  14th.) 

TEIS  book  being,  so  to  speak,  a  general  survey 
of  the  life  and  position  of  girls  and  women  of 
small  means,  the  subject  cannot  be  completed  or 
rounded  off  without  a  few  words  on  the  rich  rela- 
tion, j  here  are,  of  course,  those  who  really  and 
honest lj  have  no  rich  relations  of  any  kind,  so  we 
can  put  hese  aside,  and  there  remain  the  strugglers 
of  modente  means  who  have  got  rich  relations.  It 
seems  an  almost  universal  experience  that  it  is 
just  the  rch  relatives  from  whom  nothing  need  be 
expected  'it  her  in  regard  to  social  or  financial 
assistance,  encouragement,  approval,  or  friendliness. 
Of  course,  as  we  know,  there  are  many,  many 
exceptions  vhere  the  rich  members  help  with 
kindness  anl  moral  support  the  less  fortunate 
members  ;  bit  they  must,  I  think,  constitute  a 
minority,  as  fie  remark,  "  rich  relations  never  do 
anything  for  oie,"  is  so  universally  heard. 
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The  rich  relation  has,  of  course,  his  or  her  point 
of  view,  namely,  that  they  are  often  afraid  of 
being  asked  for  too  much,  having  already  many 
claims  on  their  time  and  purse,  afraid  of  being 
sponged  on,  afraid  of  being  bothered.  Or  perhaps 
they  know  from  experience  that  the  poor  relation 
when  invited  assumes  one  of  two  attitudes,  either 
she  painfully  cringes  and  nervously  admires  every- 
thing, appears  ill  at  ease,  thanks  over  profusely 
and  almost  apologises  for  having  been  born  ;  or 
she  takes  on  a  hostile  attitude  and  covers  herself 
with  a  sort  of  prickles  because  she  fears  patronage — 
which  perhaps  is  not  intended. 

Both  these  attitudes  are  equally  uncomfortable. 
This,  briefly  and  very  superficially,  is  what  the 
rich  relations  feel  in  regard  to  the  poor  tfoman. 
They  resent  the  frame  of  mind  she  puts  tlem  in  ; 
she  seems  to  bring  with  her  an  atmosphere  of 
"  Why-should-you-be-rich-and-not-I  ?  "     / 

And  so  a  sort  of  awkwardness  has  arisen,  and  is 
increased  by:  "  We  really  must  ask  th*se  Smith 
girls  to  lunch,"  and  another  member  a^:s :  "  Oh, 
must  we  have  them?"  So  when  she/ is  invited 
and  comes  she  feels  this  sort  of  gruo^ing  atmo- 
sphere ;  she  knows  they  don't  realty  want  her, 
that  she  doesn't  fit  in  with  their  life,  /nd  that  she 
has  only  been  asked  because  they  felt  in  duty 
bound  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  talkis  forced  and 
the  girl  feels  self-conscious.     We  sp<ak  sometimes 
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of  a  great  talent  for  conversation  as  if  it  were  a 
permanent  property,  but  it  is  an  evanescent  thing. 
A  person  is  reputed  to  have  wit  and  expression, 
but  for  all  that  cannot  find  a  word  to  say  to  cousin 
or  uncle.  They  accuse  her  silence  with  as  much 
reason  as  they  might  blame  the  uselessness  of  a 
dial  in  the  shade  ;  among  those  who  enjoy  her 
thought  she  will  regain  her  tongue. 

And  so  they  just  send  her  a  card  for  the  omnium 
gatherum  afternoon  At  Home,  and  if  she  is  a 
worker  she,  of  course,  can't  come  during  those 
hours. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject  to  dogmatise  on  ;  we 
know  that  there  is  no  greater  bore  than  the  tactless 
poor  relation,  but  sometimes  she  is  only  tactless  as 
a  result  of  little  slights  and  snubbings  which  have 
made  her  nervous,  she  wants  to  please  but  doesn't 
quite  know  how.  She  is  also  deprived  of  the  power 
to  invite  in  return  ;  she  can't  make  any  advances 
as  she  has  nothing  to  offer  or  invite  to,  and  so  all 
advances  must  come  from  the  other  side,  and  if 
they  don't  make  the  advances  the  relationship  in 
time  must  lapse. 

Sometimes  the  rich  relations  hardly  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  poorer  ones  ;  they  vaguely 
realise  that  poor  Tom,  who  made  such  a  bad  match, 
left  two  daughters  who  are  living  somewhere  in 
Earl's  Court,  or  have  opened  a  school,  and  they 
leave  it  at  that. 
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But  why  should  they  not  rout  her  out  and  invite 
her  to  something  pleasant,  greet  her  warmly,  listen 
with  sympathy  to  her  stories,  and  be  a  little  what 
the  Germans  call  '  coming  towards.' 

It  is  for  the  rich  ones  to  make  the  advances  ; 
think  how  many,  many  little  material  kindnesses  are 
in  the  power  of  the  rich  to  confer  ;  there  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  carriage  or  car  to  be  lent  occasionally ; 
especially  when  the  poorer  one  has  been  ill  or  over- 
worked, a  carriage  drive  will  do  more  to  restoring 
health  than  beef-tea  or  port.  Don't  let  her  have 
to  ask  for  the  loan  of  the  carriage.  "  It  were  better 
sometimes  to  break  one's  bones  than  to  ride  in  a 
relation's  coach,  and  the  highest  price  which  can 
be  paid  for  a  thing  is  to  ask  for  it." 

In  the  days  when  horses  were  more  used  than 
now  I  have  often  heard  people  living  in  the  country 
say,  "  I  wish  someone  would  exercise  those  horses, 
they  are  eating  their  heads  off  !  "  And  yet  it 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  anyone  to  let  the  horses 
be  exercised  by  taking  some  poorer  friend  out  for  a 
drive  ;  instead  of  which  they  were  sent  out  by  a 
groom  riding  one  and  leading  the  other. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  present-giving,  and 
what  a  difficult  art  it  appears  to  be,  judging  from 
the  unsuitable  and  meaningless  presents  that  are 
so  often  given  (there  is  the  curious  custom  of 
giving  expensive  presents  to  the  rich,  and  cheap 
presents  to  the  poor).    Here,  therefore,  is  a  splendid 
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but  apparently  neglected  way  of  being  kind  to  the 
poor  relation  ;  think  of  the  pleasure  one  could 
confer  at  Christmas — that  season  now  so  overlaid 
by  commercialism  until  the  original  features  have 
been  lost — by  giving  really  acceptable  gifts  :  the 
hamper  of  nice  food  coming  as  a  surprise  to  the 
semi-invalid  whose  cook  is  a  maid-of-all-work,  or  a 
subscription  to  the  symphony  concerts  to  the  poor 
musical  student,  or  the  expensive  book  necessary 
for  certain  studies,  but  out  of  reach  by  reason  of 
the  price,  the  pretty  frock  for  the  girl  whose  work 
takes  her  out  singing  at  At  Homes,  and  to  whom 
appearance  is  of  first  importance,  and  not  the 
cast-off,  elaborate  frock,  worn  a  good  bit  already 
and  which  doesn't  fit  her  ;  and  so  on,  the  choice 
prompted  by  kindness  and  the  needs  of  the  recipient. 

But  what  extraordinary  presents  rich  people 
often  do  give.  I  knew  a  case  where  a  very  rich  old 
woman  sent  her  nephew — who  was  poor  in  compari- 
son to  her  and  who  was  also  ill — a  Christmas  card 
in  the  shape  of  a  facsimile  of  a  Cook's  ticket  to 
Cairo  !  Now,  a  sea  voyage  to  Naples  and  back 
would  have  set  this  man  on  his  feet,  and  the  ex- 
pense not  be  felt  by  the  rich  aunt,  or,  if  that  were 
preposterous,  a  case  of  wine  is  always  a  suitable 
present  for  an  invalid  man,  but  a  penny  Christmas 
card  to  Cairo  ! 

Then  I  know  a  very  rich  man  who  sends  presents 
at  Christmas  to  the  Queen  of  .     Has  he  re- 
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membered  all  his  poor  connections  before  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle  ?  I  know,  of  course,  what  the 
rich  people  want  to  say :  that  they  have  so  many 
calls  on  their  purse,  that  there  are  so  many  whom 
they  must  give  to,  in  return  for  civilities  received, 
etc.,  but  must  commoners  give  presents  to  queens  ? 
And  why  should  not  the  poor  relation  come  under 
the  heading  of  charity  and  be  helped  as  such  ?  If 
everyone  cared  for  their  own  as  the  Chinese  do 
there  would  be  less  need  of  wholesale  charity. 

But  in  every  case  the  basis  is  not  what  is  given, 
but  how  ;  and  if  any  rich  person  reads  this  I  say 
to  them,  rout  her  out  from  her  boarding-house  or 
suburban  villa  or  mean  room,  and  invite  her  to 
something  at  your  house,  keep  a  little  in  touch 
with  her,  and  if  you  are  rich  you  will  also  have 
some  sort  of  influence  which  might  be  used  on  her 
behalf,  and  don't  say,  "Yes,  but  I  have  already 
done  this  or  that  for  her,  and  she  is  so  ungrateful." 
Why  should  you  trouble  yourself  with  regrets  if  the 
receiver  is  not  grateful  ?  It  never  troubles  the  sun 
that  some  of  his  rays  fall  wide  and  vain  into  un- 
grateful space  and  only  a  small  part  on  the  planet ; 
let  your  greatness  and  kindness  educate  the  touchy 
and  unresponsive  relative. 

And  if  she  comes  in  frumpy  clothes  to  lunch 
don't  size  her  up,  and  if  she  comes  smartly  dressed 
don't  ask  her  how  she  can  possibly  afford  such 
things  ?      I  have   known   poor  relatives   positively 
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not  know  how  to  1 1  n m  when  visiting  the  rich  ones; 
they  said,  *-  H  \\c  divss  cheaply  they  snub  us,  if 
we  wear  better  clothes  they  examine  the  trimming 
and  ask  what  it  cost."  The  poor  relative  often 
falls  between  two  stools  as  regards  clothing,  she 
either  dresses  too  well  or  too  ill  to  please  the  rich 
ones.  So  if  you  are  a  rich  person  who  reads  this, 
don't  worry  about  her  clothes,  but  give  her  a 
friendly  slap  on  the  back  and  remember  that  it  is 
you  who  have  something  to  offer,  not  she. 

How  much  of  human  life  is  lost  in  waiting,  wait- 
ing to  begin ;  the  rich  one  has  begun  life,  so  to 
speak,  at  least,  the  means  and  ways  for  a  full  and 
busy  life  as  well  as  enjoyment  lie  ready  to  hand,  he 
or  she  has  certain  definite  aids  to  advancement 
even  if  they  are  only  the  material  things,  such  as 
telephone,  motor-car,  and  cook  who  needs  no 
telling  how  to  do  her  work.  Let  the  rich  woman 
who  reads  this  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  off  the 
telephone,  dismissing  car  and  chauffeur,  and  engage 
a  cook  who  has  to  be  shown  how  to  do  the  work  for 
which  she  has  been  engaged,  and  then  she  will 
begin  to  understand  some  of  the  subtle  handicaps 
that  her  poor  relation  suffers  from  ;  but  even  so, 
the  rich  woman  in  this  experiment  keeps  her  big 
income.  So  let  her  meditate  what  life  is  like  with 
these  conditions  minus  the  income.  The  poor 
woman  takes  twenty  times  as  long  to  reach  a  given 
place  in  London,  because  instead  of  her  swift  car 
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driving  her  through  side  streets,  she  must  take  a 
roundabout  tube  or  a  motor-bus  which  is  continually 
stopped  by  traffic  in  the  congested  streets.  She 
can,  of  course,  use  the  telephone  by  going  to  the 
call-office,  but  no  one  can  telephone  to  her  ;  and 
the  poor  and  unskilled  servant  represents  mental 
wear  and  tear. 

There  appeared  recently  in  the  daily  Press  an 
account  of  a  gorgeous  private  entertainment,  which 
I  quote  verbatim  for  this  reason,  we  are  particu- 
larly told  that  the  guests  were  all  millionaires. 

"The    most    sumptuous   ball   ever    seen   was 

given  last  night  by  Mrs.  ,  who  expended 

£20,000  in  arranging  a  Louis  XVI  fete  for  the 
edification  of  four  hundred  millionaire  guests. 
Sixty  working  men  were  employed  for  a  month 
in  perfecting  the  arrangements  which  were 
modelled  on  the  Versailles  revels  which  preceded 
the  French  Revolution. 

"  A  large  extension  of  the  ballroom  was  con- 
structed after  the  pattern  of  the  Salle  des  Glaces 
at  Versailles,  decorated  with  great  mirrors  and 
garlanded  with  flowers,  while  orange  trees  in  full 
fruit  were  arranged  around  the  hall.  One  side 
of  the  room  was  left  open,  leading  into  gardens 
where  eighteenth-century  seats  were  scattered 
about.  An  electric  fountain  played  in  a  large 
rose  bower,  Louis  XVI  baskets  filled  with  cut 
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ilnwvrs  tied  with  long  blue  and  pink  ribbons 
hung  from  pendants,  whilst  thousands  of  small 
electric  lights  suffused  a  soft  radiance  in  the 
garden  and  ballroom. 

"  After  the  reception  Mrs.  at  midnight 

led  the  guests  into  the  ballroom.  She  was  pre- 
ceded by  two  lackeys  in  Louis  XVI  costumes,  who 
led  eight  pages  dressed  in  satin,  one  of  them 
playing  a  piccolo.    On  reaching  the  ballroom  the 

pages  knelt  in  a  semicircle  before  Mrs. as  if 

she  were  Marie  Antoinette.  The  lights  were 
lowered,  and  each  page  held  aloft  a  silver  lantern. 
Then  by  an  ingenious  electrical  arrangement  a 
moonlight  effect  was  produced  in  the  ballroom, 
with  rays  forming  a  shimmering  path  to  a  minia- 
ture grove  of  dwarf  trees  at  the  end  of  the  ball- 
room. Three  bare-legged,  thinly  veiled  nymphs 
emerged  from  the  grove,  typifying  the  goddess  of 
the  garden  and  the  spirits  of  night  and  dawn. 
They  knelt  beside  the  pages  and  liberated  a 
number  of  pigeons,  which  flew  among  the  guests 
and  alighted  on  the  floor,  billing  and  cooing. 
Then  hundreds  of  gorgeously  coloured  butter- 
flies were  freed.  Dazed  by  the  lighting  effects 
they  flew  about  aimlessly,  many  being  trampled 
to  death  and  others  being  caught  by  the  guests 
to  be  kept  as  souvenirs. 

"The  nymphs  then  gave  a  woodland  dance, 
chasing   one    another    about,    while    the    guests 
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wildly  applauded.  Then  the  guests  themselves 
took  the  floor  and  danced  till  morning.  Three 
orchestras  provided  continuous  music,  whilst 
supper  was  served  at  a  buffet  throughout  the 
night.      Congratulations    were    showered    upon 

Mrs.  for   her  wonderful   effort   to   provide 

amusement,  and  she  was  specially  commended 
for  the  elaborate  lighting  effects,  for  which  she 
had  installed  a  special  electrical  plant." 

No  doubt  the  entertainment  was  very  delightful, 
all  except  the  holocaust  of  the  lovely,  dazed  butter- 
flies ;  but  the  reference  it  has  to  our  subject  is, 
"  Why  were  only  millionaires  invited  ?  " 

Possibly  the  whole  account  may  be  exaggerated, 
and  in  any  case  there  are  very  few  such  entertain- 
ments given  anywhere  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
people  of  more  moderate  wealth  who  give  parties 
which  never  include  the  poor  but  pretty  relation 
who  lives  half  a  mile  off,  and  who  has  the  frock  to 
wear  for  the  occasion. 

That  the  frump  relation  is  not  sent  a  card  for 
Dives'  party  is  natural  enough  ;  but  poor  relations 
are  by  no  means  always  frumps. 

The  rich  person,  therefore,  is  so  placed  that  it 
is  actually  easy  for  him  or  her  to  be  kind  ;  and  to 
refrain  from  doing  what  circumstances  enable 
you  to  do  is  to  be  negatively  unkind. 


SOME   REMEDIES 

"  Thou,  who  canst  think  as  well  as  feel,  mount  from  the 
earth,  aspire,  aspire." — Wordsworth. 

I  CALL  this  final  chapter  "  Some  Remedies," 
but  there  is  only  one  real  remedy,  the  girl 
herself  must  change  ;  she  and  her  sort  must  co- 
operate together,  they  must  help  each  other,  and 
all  their  subsequent  efforts  must  be  based  on  this 
rudimentary  fact  that  only  in  their  own  efforts 
does  salvation  lie.  Let  them  cast  overboard  the 
old  and  clung -to  theory  that  everything  comes  of 
its  own  accord,  that  one  need  only  fold  one's  hands 
and  wait  for  everything  to  drop  from  the  sky.  Let 
them  also  be  brave  enough  and  bold  enough  to 
think  for  themselves  and  then  act  up  to  it,  even  if 
it  should  be  in  the  face  of  family  hostility.  But 
let  them  be  cheered  ;  this  family  hostility  will  die 
out  in  time  ;  in  time  it  will  come  to  be  realised 
that  it  is  to  no  one's  interest  to  fabricate  sad,  useless, 
old-maidish  women  ;  and  that  if  this  article  is  no 
longer  to  be  turned  out  by  the  gross  as  heretofore 
a  new  method  must  be  adopted.  Then  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  woman  herself  (before  she  has  had 
time  to  become  diffident  and  submerged)  is  really 
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the  best  judge  of  her  own  destinies,  and  in  future 
she  will  be  allowed  to  make  her  own  life  and  perhaps 
mar  it  too  ;  for  there  is  no  one  capable  of  striking 
out  for  themselves  who  is  not  fully  aware  that  if 
allowed  to  take  the  initiative  they  must  take 
responsibility  also,  and  sink  or  swim  without 
putting  the  blame  on  others.  But  this  the  new 
and  capable  girl  is  aware  of,  and  having  decided 
for  herself  and  worked  along  the  lines  she  thinks 
best,  should  she  fail  (and  her  brothers  fail  also 
sometimes)  she  will  not  put  the  blame  on  others 
or  on  fate. 

But  this  is  beside  the  mark ;  we  are  now  assuming 
a  friendly  and  cordial  co-operation  between  parents 
and  daughters,  when  it  will  come  to  be  recognised 
that  it  is  no  one's  advantage  to  have  a  misfit  in  the 
house,  and  that  although  the  misfit  may  be  useful 
for  small  unskilled  jobs  in  the  home,  and  may  also 
be  convenient — on  the  principle  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  an  extra  chair  in  the  room,  even 
if  not  often  used — yet  it  is  still  better  to  have  a 
useful,  self-supporting,  independent,  and  therefore 
happy  daughter,  who  reflects  a  certain  credit  on 
the  household.  She  comes  and  goes  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  man,  because  like  a  man  she 
knows  she  need  not  stay  ;  she  is  appreciated  as  a 
visitor  is  appreciated  ;  and  having  learnt  to  stand 
on  her  own  feet  she  is  therefore  the  one  the  family 
turn  to  in  time  of  need  or  stress. 
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The  old  prejudices  in  regard  to  women  come, 
stay  a  brief  while,  and  when  their  pressure  has 
become  intolerable  some  brave  spirits  have  swept 
them  away  and  tliey  have  no  more  been  thought  of. 
But  mark  this,  ridiculous  though  it  may  seem  to  us 
now,  there  was  a  time — not  to  go  back  too  far — 
when  a  woman  of  quality  could  not  walk  out  un- 
attended ;  more  recently,  when  a  girl  of  good 
family  dared  not  waltz,  still  more  recently,  no 
woman  not  wishing  to  be  thought  fast  could  drive 
in  a  hansom  cab  alone,  and  then  violent  hostility 
against  bicycle  and  cigarette.  One  by  one  these 
prejudices  have  been  swept  into  the  dustbin  of  the 
past ;  it  requires  no  courage  now  to  ride  a  bike  or 
walk  out  alone,  or  waltz,  because  the  braver  ones 
made  it  easy  for  their  successors  many  years  ago  ; 
easy  though  it  is  now  it  was  difficult  then.  It  has 
always  been  difficult  for  women  to  go  against 
hostility  in  new  thoughts  or  views  or  things  ;  there 
is  always  some  vested  interest  to  oppose  all  change. 
These  things  I  have  mentioned  may  seem  utter 
trivialities,  but  be  assured  that  if  the  women  had 
not  dared  to  ride  on  the  top  of  omnibuses  because 
public  opinion — consisting  in  this  case  of  the  old- 
fashioned  men  and  women — said  it  was  incorrect, 
they,  the  women,  would  not  have  had  courage  for 
greater  things.  These  prejudices  against  freedom 
for  women  come,  serve  their  time,  and  go,  like 
ships  across  the  pathway  of  the  moon,  and  then 
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they  are  heard  of  no  more.  Everything  appears 
difficult  until  it  is  done — and  then  it  is  seen  to  be 
quite  easy,  but  it  is  never  easy  until  it  has  been 
done  by  someone  first.  Do  the  rank  and  file  of 
commonplace  women  realise  what  they  owe  to 
their  pioneer  sisters  ?    I  sometimes  doubt  it. 

In  time  it  will  be  seen  that  independence,  far 
from  being  the  bugbear  it  is  assumed  to  be — in 
regard  to  women — is,  on  the  contrary,  like  a  master- 
key  which  can  and  does  unlock  many  beautiful 
doors.  The  unmarried  daughter  without  command 
of  a  sixpence  and  without  much  vitality  or  initia- 
tive, is  in  the  position  of  one  who  stands  in  a  corri- 
dor surrounded  by  many  locked  doors,  and  she 
who  stands  there  has  no  key.  She  sees  others 
hurry  up,  brush  her  to  one  side,  produce  a  key  of 
some  sort,  unlock  a  door  and  pass  within  ;  through 
these  half-open  doors  she  catches  glimpses  of 
beauty — or  maybe  just  the  reverse — it  seems  there 
is  work  going  on  behind  those  doors,  also  gaiety, 
also  lovers — in  short,  life.  And  she  who  stands 
in  the  corridor  has  not  sufficient  courage  or  initia- 
tive to  snatch  a  key  somehow  and  unlock  a  door 
for  herself.  She  waits  to  have  a  key  put  in  her 
hands  with  pretty,  well-chosen  words. 

Nothing  on  earth  comes  in  this  way,  and  that 
is  why  so  many  fail  and  go  under  ;  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  do  nothing  but  wait  on  time  ;  they 
are  accustomed  to  say,  "  I  won't  do  it  now,  I  will 
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wait  until  the  early  spring,"  or  "  this  is  not  the 
time  to  undertake  it."  They  lack  what  Emerson 
calls  polarity  ;  things  are  going  to  mend  :  "  when 
we  get  into  a  different  locality,"  or  "  when  cousin 
Emily  is  here,"  or  "  when  we  get  a  new  cook." 
These  are  lives  of  going-to-be's  ;  they  never  strike, 
the  iron  never  seems  hot  enough.  There  is  some- 
thing curiously  fatal  to  successful  achievement  in 
hesitation  or  in  looking  back.  Good  fortune  lies 
in  going  on,  and  not  in  going  back  or  standing 
still. 

And  then  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these 
cramped  lives  is  transformed  by  coming  into  money 
before  the  woman  has  grown  too  old  or  groovy  to 
enjoy  it,  and  then  the  change  is  really  nothing 
short  of  marvellous.  But  to  some  natures  even 
the  smallest  sum  can  suffice  for  independence ; 
a  little  cabin  and  a  cabbage  patch  will  do  for  the 
really  country  spirit ;  or  a  little  town  flat  and  she 
herself  her  own  servant,  will  do  for  the  girl  who  is 
happier  on  pavements.  Very,  very  little  suffices 
the  worker,  it's  the  idler  who  must  have  luxuries. 

And  so  the  girl  having  lived  in  comparative 
luxury  in  her  parents'  house,  but  also  in  idleness, 
finds  that  the  realities  of  life  seem  evasive,  and 
trifles  of  annoyance  seem  magnified  ;  she  grows  to 
see  that  everything  in  her  life  is  out  of  proportion, 
the  big  things  seem  little  and  the  little  things 
seem    big,    until   the    day    when    she    consciously 
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breaks  away  in  spite  of  tears  and  threats ;  she 
spreads  her  sails  and  leaving  the  little  land-locked 
harbour  sets  out  for  the  high  seas.  After  which  the 
things  which  formerly  tormented  her  torment  no 
longer,  and  ways  which  were  inaccessible  become 
accessible  ;  and  it  seems  that  doors  which  were 
closed  stand  open,  fly  open  of  themselves. 

Thoughts  are  things:  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so 
he  is."  A  woman  can  thus  think  herself  into  new 
conditions  and  attract  to  herself  new  forces,  both 
good  and  evil ;  and  one  must  therefore  be  careful 
not  to  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  entering  into  the 
dark  unreasoning  moods  of  every  unfortunately 
constituted  person.  To  do  this  habitually  is  to 
deplete  one's  own  spiritual  forces  and  become 
bankrupt  of  vitality.  It  is  a  real  kindness  to  deal 
with  timid  or  gloomy  natures  in  a  cheerful  brusque- 
ness,  to  make  them  see  that  they  do  not  hold  up  a 
true  mirror  and  that  life  reflects  a  sanity  and 
gaiety  ;  and  that  moods  of  self-depreciation  and 
gloom  are  out  of  the  order  of  nature.  To  be  satisfied 
with  the  world  one  must  be  satisfied  with  oneself, 
and  that  is  why  such  as  these,  as  a  rule,  are  accept- 
able in  society. 

The  fact  is  we  all  need  courage — not  the  courage 
to  enter  a  burning  building  and  rescue  someone 
from  the  fourth  story — but  what  is  needed  in 
obscure  lives  is  some  of  Napoleon's  four-o'clock-in- 
the-morning  courage  ;    that  is  to  say,  being  able 
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to  put  on  a  cheerful  front  at  times  and  hours  when 
you  don't  feel  like  it;  to  keep  alive  this  vii.il 
energy,  to  be  like  the  swimmer  who  rises  with  the 
waves,  and  not  as  the  non-swimmer  thrown  down 
by  them  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  throws  a 
person  down,  so  to  speak,  quicker  than  a  life  in 
which  there  are  no  flaring  colours  being  woven. 
The  weaver  is  weaving  her  life,  and  from  time  to 
time  she  stands  off  and  regards  tho  progress  of  her 
work,  and  then  she  sees  that  the  design  is  incon- 
spicuous because  it  appears  one  of  a  stock  pattern, 
and  that  the  colours  are  in  a  low  key  and  merge 
vaguely  together  ;  and  she  looks  with  surprise  at 
the  crude  and  violent  shades  that  the  working 
class  around  her  seem  to  be  weaving,  and  still 
more  at  the  apparently  harmonious  and  brilliant 
shades  and  bold  design  that  others  more  fortunate 
appear  to  be  busy  on,  and  she  envies  them  both. 

So  there  is  a  certain  number  that  need  courage, 
and,  moreover,  often  have  courage.  There  is  the 
woman  who  after  she  has  wept  her  life  out  in  a 
man's  arms  is  told  by  him  that  he  is  already  mar- 
ried. She  needs  courage  to  begin  life  over  again 
shorn  of  all  romance  and  faith  ;  for  one  personal 
experience  of  treachery  will  do  more  to  putting 
the  light  out  of  life  than  a  course  of  the  most  lurid 
fiction  reading  would  for  those  without  personal  ex- 
perience of  such  treachery.  Such  a  woman  resumes 
the  weaving   of   her   life   with  now  all  the  bright 
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threads  missing,  and  the  design  so  far  harmonious, 
abruptly  changed  into  something  quite  different. 

Or  there  is  the  elderly  maiden  lady  living  alone 
in  rooms  on  a  pittance,  who  thinks  she  will  take  up 
her  painting  again — when  she  was  young  she 
attended  an  art  school — and  so  she  does  water- 
colours,  a  sketch  here  or  there,  a  bit  of  interior,  a 
bit  of  still  life,  and  a  few  copies  from  the  National 
Gallery,  which  in  a  portfolio  under  her  arm  she 
hawks  from  dealer  to  dealer,  and  by  each  in  turn 
she  is  rudely  hustled  away.  There  is  no  sale  for 
feeble  amateur  work,  but  she  doesn't  know  that ; 
her  little  sketches  represent  to  her  her  life,  her 
amusement,  her  career,  and — that  will-o'-the-wisp — 
a  few  extra  pounds. 

There  are  obscure  toilers  everywhere,  toiling  be- 
cause they  have  discovered  that  work  is  not  only 
a  necessity  for  daily  bread,  but  also  a  healing 
salve  ;  unlike  Adam,  who  regarded  work  as  the 
tragedy  of  his  fall,  the  woman  now  knows  that  in 
certain  modern  conditions  work  is  the  only  means 
of  regaining  Paradise. 

The  life  a  woman  lives  and  the  life  she  ought 
to  live  belong  together.  The  real  and  the  ideal 
lie  side  by  side  in  the  thought  of  God." 

On  the  subject  of  this  daily  courage  which  in 
many  lives  has  to  be  incessantly  drawn  on,  Henri 
Bordeaux  says  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  books  : 
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"  Surmonter  la  tristesse  quotidienne,  distribuer 
autour  de  soi  la  force  do  vivre,  rien  au  monde 
n'exige  plus  do  courage  plus  d'oublie  de  soi." 

But  as  life  in  time  becomes  easier  for  women — 
which  it  will  do — there  will  then  be  no  need  to 
draw  such  excessively  large  cheques  on  the  bank 
of  courage  ;  a  saner  public  opinion  will  have  killed 
the  dragon  of  '  I  dare  not,'  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  result  in  the  life  of  a  person  who  says  '  I  do 
dare,'  and  acts  up  to  it. 

But  to  achieve  this,  it  is  the  parents  of  the  girls 
who  must  help  them  in  childhood  ;  they  must 
bring  them  up  to  be — not  assertive  and  opinionated 
— but  self-reliant,  a  very  different  thing.  They 
must  also  provide  the  girls  with  a  home  atmosphere 
which  is  hospitable  to  new  ways  of  thought,  not 
hostile  to  it ;  and  they  must  steer  clear  of  the  rock 
which  shipwrecks  so  many  homes  of  estranging 
the  daughter's  confidence  by  undue  '  don'ts  '  and 
4  whys,'  long  after  the  '  don't '  and  '  why  f  age 
is  passed.  In  short,  the  parents  must  help  her  to 
be  herself — for  she  has  blood  in  her  veins  foreign 
to  both  of  them — and  not  force  her  into  being  an 
imitation  of  an  aunt  or  a  sister  or  a  cousin.  Let 
her  be  herself,  whatever  that  may  be ;  only  help 
her  to  rise  to  the  highest  point  of  endeavour  that 
she  is  capable  of  ;  and  do  not  try  and  level  down 
the  clever  ones  of  the  family  to  the  standard  of 
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the  stupid  ones,  merely  because  perhaps  the 
clever  ones  are  more  difficult  to  live  with,  and  are 
therefore  coerced  into  uniformity. 

There  are  persons  who  have  hesitated  on  the 
brink  of  some  line  of  action  for  a  year  or  perhaps 
much  longer  ;  in  the  case  of  women  living  at  home 
with  no  means  the  position  is  complicated  by 
finance,  for  almost  in  every  instance  all  new  strik- 
ing out  entails  the  need  of  money  ;  and  so  the 
hesitator  lets  "  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would  .  .  ." 
She  sees  too  plainly  the  possible  failure  of  the  under- 
taking, she  is  not  quite  sure  of  herself  because  she 
lives  at  home  and  the  home  circle  acts  too  often 
as  a  cooling  air  on  the  white  heat  of  her  hopes. 
But  finally  she  does  take  the  plunge — whatever  it 
may  be — she  risks  the  money,  or  the  failure,  or 
what  not ;  and  she  finds  that  instead  of  failure  "  a 
purpose  that  has  remained  unchanged  amid  all  the 
shifting  scenery  of  perpetual  new  environment,  or 
amid  the  stagnation  of  perpetual  monotony — must 
eventually  fulfil  itself.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  for  it."1 

And  so  the  plunge  has  taken  her  into  deeper 
waters  ;  it  may  not  be,  indeed,  anything  startling 
that  she  does,  but  she  knows  that  it  has  meant  to 
her  faith  and  trust  in  herself  ;  she  had  to  jump 
into  the  water  without  knowing  how  deep  it  was 
beforehand.  And  after  a  year  lived  under  the  new 
1  Lilian  Whiting. 
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conditions,  she  looks  back  to  the  past  and  takes 
stock  of  the  present,  and  then  she  finds  that  al- 
though to  the  casual  observer  her  life  seems  not  to 
have  altered  much,  she  knows  that  she  is  possessed 
of  positive  forces  now,  which  were  latent  then  ; 
she  seems  united  to  the  greater,  stronger  forces  that 
she  trusted  to,  the  days  of  abortive  effort  are 
ended. 

"  On  the  threshold  of  any  endeavour,  when  we 
take  account  of  our  possessions  and  conditions — 
material  and  immaterial — when  we  again,  from  a 
new  vantage-ground  survey  our  future,  it  is  our 
salvation  and  success  to  realise  the  depth  and 
height  of  our  own  personal  power  over  our  own 
life,"  says  a  well-known  author,  and  she  has  found 
this  to  be  true. 


But  now  for  something  more  definite,  more  con- 
crete. One  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
is  co-operation.  Why  don't  the  middle  class  and 
upper  middle-class  girls  combine  all  together  in  a 
sort  of  trades  unionism  ? 

At  present  a  great  deal  of  energy  is  spent  on 
co-operation  for  charities  ;  all  sorts  of  people  who 
have  never  seen  each  other  before  are  willing  to 
work  together  harmoniously  on  some  bazaar  com- 
mittee united  and  fused  together  through  a  double 
bond  :   a  royal  princess  is  at  the  head  of  the  enter- 
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prise,  and  the  money  goes  to  a  charity.  But  the 
rank  and  file  who  do  most  of  the  hard  work,  the 
girls  who  do  the  actual  decorating  of  the  stalls,  the 
collecting  the  wares  and  selling  late  into  the  even- 
ing, etc.,  these  neither  know  the  princess — who 
just  opens  the  bazaar  and  says  a  few  words — nor  do 
they  really  and  genuinely  care  aught  for  the  charity, 
it  acts  as  an  outlet  for  energy.  And  in  parenthesis 
I  might  say  here  that  for  many  reasons  this  selling 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  charity  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  very  well  known  and  now  actually  conceded 
that  the  charity  does  not  get  the  full  proceeds,  and 
that  these  charity  entertainment  promoters  profit 
themselves  in  a  substantial  way.  This  is  now  so 
thoroughly  recognised  that  the  theatres  have 
announced  that  they  will  themselves  check  the 
box-office  receipts.  This,  of  course,  is  in  a  way 
neither  here  nor  there,  but  merely  that  all  this 
talk  of  charity  and  this  sympathy  for  cripples  and 
orphans  is  mere  fudge  ;  women  who  are  capable 
of  organising  a  big  affair  patronised  by  the  public 
and  then  appropriating  some  of  the  funds  for 
themselves  have  no  sense  of  charity  at  all,  for  them 
it  is  a  cloak  which  literally  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.  So  let  the  enterprising  girl  of  the  future 
abandon  all  such  charities  as  these,  and  instead 
of  being  a  small  cypher  in  a  big  and  sometimes 
unworthy  enterprise,  let  her  begin  to  work  for 
herself  on  other  lines. 
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Let  me  be  more  explicit;  every  girl  now  living 
in  the  same  street  and  in  some  cases  houses  or 
flats  of  precisely  similar  rent  is  an  individual  unit 
alone  and  therefore  limited  in  scope  and  powers  ; 
but  let  us  just  assume  a  co-operation  between  all 
the  girls  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  for 
mutual  help.  If  the  system  of  different  sets  with 
conflicting  interests  could  in  the  case  of  girls  be 
superseded  by  a  wider  outlook  based  on  the  main 
fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  they  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  then  the  life  of  trifling  amusements — which 
very  often  are  not  amusing — would  go  by  the 
board,  and  in  each  locality  among  the  leisured 
classes  would  spring  up  a  sort  of  head-quarters' 
bureau  run  by  the  girls  themselves  for  their  own 
profit,  where  everything  in  the  nature  of  work 
could  be  discussed  and  talked  over  without  any 
question  of  fees.  Among  so  many  if  one  girl  failed 
in  administration  another  would  succeed,  a  third 
has  a  head  for  figures,  while  a  fourth  has  imagina- 
tion ;  one  has  more  leisure,  another  better  family 
influence. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  such  bureaux  already 
where  gentlewomen  go  to  seek  employment:  the 
girl  gives  a  great  deal  of  particulars  about  herself, 
pays  her  fee  or  does  not,  according  to  the  rules, 
waits  for  an  employer,  and  perhaps  never  hears 
anything  more  about  it. 

But  something  much  better  than  this  could  be 
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done  by  the  girls  themselves  ;  they  could  rent  a 
mere  room  and  buy  or  hire  just  the  necessary 
chairs  and  tables  without  any  grand  accessories  ; 
this  would  suffice  for  premises. 

It  should  be  run  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a 
workman's  club,  that  is,  a  small  fee  paid  for  member- 
ship to  cover  the  expenses,  and  the  place  open  all 
day  and  considered  as  a  rendezvous  for  conversa- 
tion. 

For  I  think  no  one  will  deny  the  power  of  per- 
sonality over  mere  second-hand  report ;  and  the 
girls  meeting  daily  in  these  humble  premises  near 
their  own  homes  would  of  necessity  know  each 
other,  and  could  pass  on  any  news  of  vacant  posts 
or  work  asked  for.  Added  to  which  many  persons 
who  suddenly  want  a  handy  girl  for  this  or  that, 
would  be  glad  to  call  at  such  a  place  and  see  the 
girls  on  the  spot ;  and  if  there  were  no  one  in  who 
just  suited,  those  who  were  there  could  speak  for 
the  absent  ones,  and  names  and  addresses  could  be 
exchanged. 

The  clubs  now  existing  for  women  are  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  they  do  not  supply  the  need 
which  we  are  speaking  of.  In  many  cases  a  girl 
who  can't  even  spend  a  week-end  away  from  home 
without  asking  for  the  money,  can't  afford  a  club 
subscription ;  or  if  she  can  she  also  finds  that 
among  the  many  hundred  members  she  knows  no 
one  at  all  except  the  friends  who  proposed  and 
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seconded  her.  But  the  more  humble  premises  I 
have  outlined  would  be  more  on  the  lines  of  a 
commit t re-room  at  an  election,  viz.  a  central  place 
where  information  is  sought  and  where  information 
is  supplied  through  the  workers  ;  and  not  a  place 
for  lounging  and  drinking  tea  or  wearing  fine 
clothes.  There  would  be  no  exclusiveness,  no  black- 
balling ;  anyone  wishing  to  work  or  able  to  help 
the  workers  could  be  a  member  by  just  paying  the 
subscription  to  run  for  a  year. 

But  since  there  are  no  such  places  where  those 
who  are  thinking  over  new  ideas  can  meet  and 
talk  things  over,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted 
while  the  thinker  is  trying  to  get  into  touch  with 
someone  who  will  assist  to  amplify  the  scheme  ;  it 
very  often  means  waiting  for  a  mutual  friend  to 
make  an  introduction,  and  then  again  waiting 
for  the  usual  tea  invitation.  The  girls  could  help 
themselves  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  by 
casting  off  once  for  all  the  unnecessary  middle  man 
or  woman.  I  know  that  this  sort  of  thing  can  be 
done,  as,  since  beginning  this  work,  so  many  people 
have  applied  to  me  to  get  them  jobs,  and  would-be 
employers  have  asked  me  to  find  them  girls.  When 
anyone  takes  up  a  work  publicly  they  get  surprisingly 
quickly  into  touch  with  those  they  are  seeking  to 
help,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  several  cases  I 
have  been  able  to  put  employer  and  girl  in  touch 
with  each  other.    But  if  the  girls  would  only  link 
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up  together  they  could  pass  on  to  each  other  any 
information  of  a  vacant  post  or  a  new  branch  of 
work  or  new  ideas  of  their  own  without  any  go- 
betweens. 

There's  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done  by  persons  of 
the  same  class  pulling  together,  and  this  waiting 
to  be  called  on  and  asking  '  Who's  who  ?  '  is  mere 
nonsense  when  applied  to  those  who  live,  and  will 
continue  to  live  empty  and  fruitless  lives.  Of  what 
use  to  ask  '  Who  is  she  ?  '  or,  more  silly  still, 
'  Who  was  she  ?  '  She  is  nobody  and  was  nobody, 
and  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  family  ancestry,  but  merely  that  the  rows  of 
uninteresting  women  one  sees  everywhere  would 
be  all  the  better  for  some  new  element  introduced 
into  their  lives  ;  they  are  being  stifled  by  their  own 
set.  If  a  girl  has  a  poorly  furnished  mind  and  no 
personality  she  will  bequeath  those  handicapping 
assets  to  her  children — should  she  marry — and  so 
the  cycle  of  inefficiency  revolves  for  ever.  The 
percentage  of  intelligent,  intellectual,  really  agree- 
able women  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  sum 
total  of  women.  This  is  because  no  one  makes  a 
start  in  raising  the  standard  of  what  is  expected 
of  the  average  girl.  The  Browns  are  badly  edu- 
cated, slangy  and  quite  uninteresting ;  so  why 
should  the  Smiths  or  Robinsons  try  to  be  any 
better  ?  They  don't  try,  and  as  the  mothers  of  the 
Brown,  Smith,  and  Robinson  girls  were  just  as 
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badly  equipped  mentally  in  their  day,  so  they  not 
only  expect  nothing  better  from  their  daughters, 
but  are  quite  unable  to  foster  or  call  out  or  develop 
any  character  that  may  be  there  ;  in  fact,  character 
is  an  awkward  and  inconvenient  quality  to  get 
along  with  in  the  average  home  ;  she  who  possesses 
character  is  often  too  full  of  angles,  and  is,  therefore, 
called  by  the  family  '  odd  '  or  *  egotistic.'  So 
what  began  life  as  character  after  a  time  in  un- 
congenial soil  dwindles  and  spindles  away  into 
ordinary  mediocrity.  Of  course,  genius  cannot  be 
suppressed,  but  the  average  girl  just  a  little  head- 
strong or  opinionated  could  have  these  qualities 
transfused  into  real  character  and  usefulness,  if 
given  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
girls  could  only  realise  the  value  of  individuality  ; 
how  a  personality  will  set  them  above  the  crowd 
as  no  new  hat  could  ever  do. 


But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  said,  the 
upper  middle-class  girl,  with  her  inadequate  educa- 
tion could  be,  if  she  realised  it,  a  tremendous  force, 
but  she  is  still  unaware  of  her  own  powers.  In  the 
first  place,  her  education  which  although  so  faulty 
and  inadequate  has  given  her  this  one  priceless 
advantage  over  the  college  girl,  she  is  neither 
biased  or  groovy  in  thought ;  not  having  gone 
deeply  into  anything  she  carries  more  or  less  an 
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open  mind,  and  can  be,  so  to  speak,  '  all  things  to 
all  men.'  She  is  pliable  and  adaptive,  and  not 
having  been  trained  along  any  definite  line,  can 
for  that  very  reason  walk  all  round  a  subject  and 
survey  it  dispassionately. 

Then  she  has  numbers,  but  her  numbers  have 
heretofore  proved  her  undoing  ;  they  each  wail 
individually,  '  Oh,  what  a  lot  of  girls  everywhere.' 
Here  lies  their  strength,  but  only  in  union ;  each 
girl  resembles  an  individual  twig,  perfectly  helpless 
and  useless  alone,  but  if  ten  thousand  twigs  are 
tied  up  together  they  constitute  a  formidable 
weapon. 

It  is  wonderful,  nay,  amazing,  that  women  have 
not  yet  grasped  the  essential  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  yet  every  girl  can  see  for  herself  what 
it  has  done  for  men  ;  it  is  this  which  has  helped 
them,  not  only  the  vote.  A  workman  standing 
alone  and  working  for  his  own  hand  could  be 
crushed  by  any  petty  employer  of  labour  ;  but 
having  organised  themselves  into  powerful  trades 
unions  they  are  able  to  make  the  Government  of 
the  day  approach  them  hat  in  hand,  and  they 
certainly  have  not  failed  to  make  use  of  their 
powers. 

Workmen  have  all  manner  of  clubs  and  friendly 
societies,  and  finally  the  various  grades  of  the  power- 
ful Freemasonry,  which  includes  among  its  members 
the  highest  in  the  land  ;    and  this  is  one  of  the 
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why  men  succeed  and  get  on  :  they  stick 
together.  Of  course,  I  am  not  comparing  the 
thousands  of  working  men  without  whose  labour 
the  business  of  the  world  would  come  to  a  standstill, 
with  the  thousands  of  upper-class  girls  who  are,  so 
to  speak,  quite  useless.  But  even  so,  if  the  hun- 
dreds of  girls  who  now  play  golf  or  bridge  all  day, 
or  take  their  dogs  for  aimless  walks  (and  this  pre- 
supposes leisure),  if  these  girls  were  to  start  a 
freemasonry  society  of  their  own,  with  no  cliques 
or  petty  jealousies,  and  ultimately  extend  the  scope 
to  other  countries,  so  that  all  over  the  world  they 
could  meet  and  recognise  their  fellow  women 
freemasons,  with  a  view  to  helping  each  other  and 
with  definite  drawn-up  rules  to  which  the  members 
pledge  themselves — this  would  give  them  as  a 
large  society  an  immense  power  which  now  as 
disunited  units  they  lack.  Further,  another  source 
of  weakness  to  women  is  their  proneness  to  fission 
in  all  their  works :  take  the  vote  question  alone,  if 
men  were  agitating  for  something  they  would  sink 
all  minor  grievances  and  form  one  huge  organisa- 
tion. This  is  so  well  understood  that  it  remains  a 
marvel  that  the  various  camps  of  women's  politics 
do  not  sink  their  minor  differences  and  unite  in  one 
big  body,  instead  of  being  split  up  into  a  variety 
of  smaller,  almost  antagonistic,  ones.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  women  so  often  approach  a  subject 
from  their  own  personal  standpoint ;    and  here  is 
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where  the  girl  I  have  referred  to  would  come  in  ; 
she  is  not  violently  for  or  against  anything,  she  is 
not  prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  for  her  convictions, 
and  for  that  very  reason  can  approach  most  things 
in  a  calmer  spirit.  Her  life  of  scrambling  on  tops 
of  omnibuses  and  standing  in  pit  queues  has  taught 
her  certain  aspects  of  life  which  she  would  not  have 
learnt  in  a  college  classroom.  But  as  she  stands  at 
present,  just  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  or 
to  get  married,  she  is  worse  than  a  pawn — she  is  a 
cypher. 

Let  the  parents  stick  to  their  visiting  lists  and 
have  sets  and  cliques  ;  but  let  the  girls  who  know 
that  cramped  lives,  small  means,  and  old-maidism 
is  staring  them  in  the  face — let  them  all  get  into 
one  boat  and  pull  together  for  some  definite  place 
in  the  sun. 

This  suggestion  of  bureaux  run  on  cheap  lines 
by  the  girls  themselves  for  their  own  benefit  is  for 
those  who  are  still  young  and  who  live  in  towns, 
and  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  able  to 
leave  their  homes,  but  who  would  be  glad  to  get  into 
touch  with  workers  of  their  own  class  and  age  in 
their  own  locality. 

I  am  as  certain  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  that  the 
life  that  girls  live  at  present  of  aimlessly  trying  to 
amuse  themselves,  each  one  playing  for  her  own 
hand,  will  in  time  to  come  be  looked  back  to  with 
pity  and  amazement. 
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i« 


To  work,  to  help  and  be  helped,  to  learn 
sympathy  through  suffering,  to  learn  faith  by 
perplexity,  to  reach  truth  through  wonder  :  this 
is  what  it  is  to  prosper,  what  it  is  to  live."  l 


EMIGRATION 

We  will  now,  however,  pass  on  to  the  possibi- 
lities of  emigration  to  the  colonies  on  new  lines, 
and  in  looking  at  the  map  we  see  that  our  colonies 
consist  in  vast  tracks  of  land  ninety  times  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  and  where  in  every  case  white 
women  are  in  the  minority.  The  colonies  being 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  they  comprise  naturally 
every  variety  of  climate,  every  species  of  agri- 
culture or  trade,  almost  every  type  of  life.  What, 
then,  are  the  openings  for  educated  girls  in  such 
parts  as  British  Columbia,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
or  South  Africa  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  for  me  to  go  fully 
into  all  that  there  is  for  educated  girls  to  do  and 
work  at  in  these  various  countries,  as  the  scope  of 
this  book  does  not  admit  of  it,  being  first  and  foremost 
a  survey  of  the  conditions  at  home.  But  that  which 
all  seem  agreed  on  is  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  home  helps  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Oversea 
1  Phillips  Brooks. 
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Dominions.     Now  this  is  a  grand-sounding  word 
which  merely  means  maid-of- all- work. 

There  is  no  servant  class  in  any  colony  ;  in 
Africa  and  India  they  have  native  coloured  labour, 
but  in  the  newer  lands,  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  not  only  have  they  no  servant 
class  of  their  own,  but  they  have  passed  the  strictest 
laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  alien  labour  in 
the  shape  of  Chinese  or  Japanese.  This  means 
that  since  the  necessary  domestic  work  must  be 
done  by  someone,  it  falls  with  great  weight  on  the 
wives  or  daughters,  who  have  to  cook,  incessantly 
wash  up,  wash  and  iron,  as  well  as  keep  the  place 
clean,  and  as  often  as  not  chop  the  wood  before 
being  able  to  light  a  fire,  and  all  this  day  in  day 
out,  for  a  great  crowd  of  men  who  are  out  all  day 
looking  after  the  cattle,  and  when  they  return  in  the 
evening  are  too  tired  to  wash  themselves  and  tidy 
up,  and  far  too  tired  to  offer  to  help  the  woman  in 
her  cooking  or  washing  duties.  Their  work  has 
been  no  doubt  arduous  and  strenuous,  riding  in  the 
blazing  sun  after  large  herds  of  cattle,  but  the 
woman's  work  is  just  as  strenuous  and  so  monoton- 
ous ;  no  one  passes  the  homestead  during  the  day 
(that  in  itself  is  a  danger)  ;  it  is  very  likely  that 
she  has  no  system  of  water  pipes  ;  even  in  hot 
weather  a  big  fire  must  be  made  and  stoked  for 
purposes  of  cooking  the  big  meal  and  baking  the 
bread  for  the  workers,  and  if  a  woman  has  to  do 
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this  sort  of  thing  every  day  of  her  life  there  is  no 
place  in  her  day  or  in  her  spirit  for  comfort  or  the 
pretty  things  of  life  ;  no  doubt  such  a  woman 
cannot  have  a  garden  :  how  could  she  cultivate  it 
wit  li  all  her  other  duties  ?  If  she  gets  ill,  well,  she 
just  must  be  ill. 

In  such  homes  as  this  a  capable  healthy  girl 
arriving  from  England  with  some  knowledge  of 
domestic  work  would  of  course  be  a  godsend  to  the 
lonely  overworked  farmer's  wife.  But — to  use  a 
colloquialism — where  does  the  girl  come  in  ?  Well, 
she  doesn't  come  in  at  all,  that  is  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it,  and  that  is  why  emigration  for  ladies 
has  failed  up  to  now,  and  will  continue  to  fail  as 
long  as  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  the  colonist's 
point  of  view  and  not  from  the  English  girl's  point 
of  view.  I  will  here  just  quote  from  an  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  Country  Life,  written 
by  Miss  Ella  Sykes.     She  says  : 

"  The  Colonial  Intelligence  League  for  Edu- 
cated Women  was  the  outcome  of  a  letter  written 
to  the  Times  of  May,  1910,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  N. 
Grosvenor.  She  spoke  of  the  great  preponderance 
of  women  over  men  in  the  British  Isles,  and  pointed 
out  that  if  girls  would  go  to  the  colonies  they 
would  find  far  more  opportunities  of  well-paid 
work  than  they  could  do  in  England.  After 
reading    the    letter    I    joined    the    League    and 
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offered  to  go  to  Canada  as  an  honorary  delegate, 
in  order  to  collect  information.  A  candid  on- 
looker, however,  persuaded  me  to  go  for  part  of 
the  time  in  the  character  of  a  working  woman, 
and  the  following  paper  is  the  account  of  one  out 
of  five  experiences  as  a  home-help. 


"  My  opinion  is  that  the  term  '  Home-help  •  is 
merely  a  euphemism  for  maid-of-all-work,  and 
as  such  is  not  a  suitable  post  for  an  educated 
woman.  The  work  is  incessant,  and  as  five 
pounds  a  month  is  about  the  highest  salary  that 
can  be  commanded,  I  should  advise  girls  to  use 
the  position  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
better* 


"  I  was  put  into  touch  with  a  lady  whom  I 
was  told  might  possibly  help  me  to  get  what  I 
wanted,  and  she  kindly  gave  me  an  interview. 
She  said  that  she  had  spoken  to  two  or  three  of 
her  friends.  I  was  told  that  I  must  not  dream  of 
being  treated  as  one  of  the  family  in  this  district, 
and  must  have  my  meals  apart,  and  so  on.  I 
answered  that  I  had  heard  that  lady-helps  were 
much  in  request  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  this 
she  denied  emphatically. 

"  '  They  are  only  wanted  on  the  prairie  or  in 
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lonely  places,  but  here  we  have  our  own  friends, 
and  wish  to  have  our  family  life  to  ourselves/ 
she  said,  with  considerable  decision. 


"  A  Mrs.  ,  an  Englishwoman,  called  next 

day  to  engage  my  services,  and  I  asked  for 
details  of  the  work.  She  wished  me  to  do  all  the 
cooking  and  cleaning  of  the  house,  and  to  look 
after  her  children  on  two  afternoons  of  the  week. 
Could  I  have  a  room  to  myself,  an  hour  or  two 
off  during  the  afternoon,  and  should  I  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  family  ? 


"  Then  Mrs. led  me  into  the  kitchen  and, 

pointing  to  a  paper  fastened  to  the  door,  said, 
"  Here  are  my  rules  for  the  work  of  each  day,  and 
showed  me  my  room  (comfortable,  save  for  the 
lack  of  a  chair  and  place  to  put  my  things,  except 
a  few  nails  on  the  door),  and  told  me  to  prepare 
supper  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  off  my  hat  and 
jacket.  This  was  eaten  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
dining-room,  and  in  my  capacity  as  lady-help  I 
sat  at  table  with  husband  and  wife,  their  small 
boy,  and  the  '  man,'  a  depressed-looking  young 
fellow  who  hardly  ever  opened  his  lips. 
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"  Next  morning  I  was  in  the  kitchen  by  half- 
past  five,  and  to  my  relief  the  stove  behaved 
well,  and  I  lit  it  with  no  trouble  (here,  as  in  many 
parts  of  Canada,  only  wood  was  used),  and  set 
about  cooking  porridge  and  bacon,  making  toast 
and  laying  the  table.  All  was  ready  by  half -past 
six  and  the  family  assembled. 


"  When  breakfast  was  cleared  away  I  started 
on  my  daily  round  of  sweeping.  After  this  opera- 
tion I  was  told  to  do  the  bedrooms,  and  when 
they  were  finished  it  was  time  to  peel  potatoes 
for  dinner  and  supper,  and  to  begin  preparing 
the  substantial  midday  meal.  That  over  and 
the  washing-up  accomplished,  I  made  a  cake 
and  blancmange  for  supper,  and  as  it  was  now 
close  on  four  o'clock,  I  was  allowed  my  freedom 
till  half -past  five.  A  good  part  of  this  precious 
time  was  occupied  with  my  toilette  (it  was  very 
cursory  in  the  mornings),  and  then  I  rested,  as  I 
had  a  '  crick  '  in  my  back. 

"  A  friend  was  expected  to  supper  that  evening, 
so  we  had  soup,  fish,  meat,  and  sweets,  and  I  had 
to  change  the  plates,  bring  in  the  dishes,  and 
wash  up  the  fish  plates  to  do  duty  for  the  pudding 
course,  as  the  crockery  ran  short.  My  fellow 
hireling  and  I  were  left  entirely  out  of  the  con- 
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versation  ;  not  that  my  employers  were  in  the 
least  unkind — it  was  merely  that  we  were  de- 
pendents, and,  therefore,  did  not  count. 


"  On  Saturday  I  had  to  work  my  hardest,  as 
not  only  were  there  special  cleaning  operations, 
but  I  had  to  cook  everything  for  supper  in  order 
to  devote  myself  to  the  baby  during  the  after- 
noon, when  the went  off  to  a  party. 


"  I  felt  that  any  penniless  girl  who  had  gone 
to  her  under  the  impression  that  she  was  to  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family  would  have  a  rude 
awakening  when  she  realised  that  she  would 
never  see  anyone  or  be  taken  anywhere. 

"  There  were  guests  invited  to  dinner  twice 
during  the  week  I  was  there,  and  though  it  did 
not  matter  to  me,  yet  I  could  imagine  some  girl, 
every  whit  as  well-bred  as  her  employer  washing 
up  in  the  kitchen,  and  always  debarred  from  the 
talk  and  laughter  going  on  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  would  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  lady-help 
to  know  that  dances  and  other  kinds  of  social 

distractions    took    place,    as    Mrs.    would 

never  dream  of  letting  her  have  a  share  of  any 
amusement." 
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She  goes  on  to  speak  of  another  girl  who  had  a 
situation  with : 

"  a  lady  who  gave  her  no  help  in  any  way,  very 
unlike  the  Canadians,  and  she  was  sure  that  had 
she  stayed  on  for  any  length  of  time  her  health 
would  have  broken  down,  and  she  herself  would 
have  lost  all  care  for  her  personal  appearance. 
The  poor  girl  looked  perfectly  worn  out  when  I 
met  her,  and  said  that  she  wished  she  could  send 
her  experiences  to  some  magazine  in  order  to 
warn  girls  against  going  as  home-helps  unless 
their  posts  were  carefully  selected  for  them.  She 
had  come  out  from  England  full  of  hope,  and  had 
imagined  that  her  work  would  have  been  varied 
with  social  distractions,  such  as  tennis,  driving, 
or  dances.  Certainly,  as  there  are  ten  men  to 
one  woman  west  of  Winnipeg,  she  was  not  un- 
reasonable in  her  expectation  of  some  amuse- 
ment ;  but,  alas !  she  was  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed, and  the  Dominion  had  no  charms 
for  her." 

Well,  I  want  to  offer  the  girls  something  better 
than  that.  If  she  is  to  be  only  a  drudge  in  a 
stranger's  house,  with  no  chances  of  meeting  people 
and  having  some  recreation,  well,  then,  the  girl  I  am 
trying  to  cater  for  won't  go.  She  will  argue  with  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  "if  it  is  only  house- work 
that  is  offered  to  me  out  there,  then  I  can  do  the 
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same  cooking  and  cleaning  and  bedmaking  here  in 
my  suburban  home,"  added  to  the  fact  that  a 
journey  to  any  colony  is  long  and  expensive  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  so  she 
remains  at  home  and  dies  in  the  little  groove  she 
has  lived  in.  But  if  the  whole  scheme  were  made 
attractive  and  feasible,  so  that  she  did  not  feel  she 
was  leaping  too  wildly  in  the  dark,  in  other  words 
make  emigration  easier  and  worth  her  while,  and 
she  will  go  in  her  hundreds.  Don't  frighten  her  at 
the  outset  by  making  her  a  servant.  She  is  not  a 
servant  here  and  sees  no  reason  why  she  should 
be  one  out  there  ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  any 
woman  will  gladly  do  domestic  work  in  her  own 
home  and  for  love  of  her  family,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  being  a  paid  drudge  in  someone 
else's  house,  thousands  of  miles  from  her  own  home 
and  country.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  the  young 
gentlewoman  of,  say,  twenty-five,  to  expect  her  to 
make  a  long  journey,  and  at  the  end  offer  her 
merely  the  post  of  servant  with  far  harder,  rougher 
work  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  one  or  two  maids 
in  her  father's  house,  or  as  a  drudge,  waitress,  or 
farm  hand  ;  those  who  suggest  this  do  not  know 
human  nature  (female)  as  it  is.  And  if  she  Is  to  go 
through  these  hardships  with  some  ultimate  success 
it  must  be  in  youth  ;  she  could  not  face  such  a 
rough  life  at  forty.  If  she  is  to  do  hard  work  under 
hard  conditions  she  must  be  encouraged  by  the 
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knowledge  that  the  best  years  are  before  her,  not 
behind  her. 

These  hard  domestic  conditions  in  the  new 
countries  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
cheap  woman  labour  and  will  not  allow  emigration 
of  cheap  labour  in  the  shape  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  ; 
these  countries  have  their  own  reasons  for  excluding 
the  yellow  races,  or  their  home  politics  have  no 
bearing  on  our  subject  except  as  it  touches  the 
woman's  point  of  view,  i.e.  that  the  women  out 
there  can't  hire  servants,  as  there  are  none  to  hire, 
and  therefore  the  girl  from  England  having  taken 
the  plunge  and  gone  out  to  a  colonial  family  as 
home-help  finds  that  what  is  asked  of  her  is  such 
rough  and  arduous  work  that  she  gives  up  her 
post  as  soon  as  she  is  able,  and  dissuades  all  other 
girls  she  knows  from  following  her. 

But  in  the  colonies  and  countries  where  there  is 
a  native  labour  class  the  incessant  domestic  grind 
does  not  bear  so  heavily  on  the  women.  In  support 
of  this  I  will  here  quote  from  a  pamphlet  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Tyrrell,  who  begins  by  saying  : 

"  As  South  Africa  is  my  colony,  and  as  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  veldt  life  I  will  confine  myself  to 
picturing  the  conditions  to  be  found  there.  The 
English  woman  probably  imagines  the  South 
African  woman  whose  home  is  on  a  '  farm  '  (of 
six  thousand  acres)  up-country,  as  standing  out- 
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side  a  '  shanty,'  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
fog  tin  n  turn  of  her  husband,  a  swarthy  man 
in  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  big  jack  boots,  a 
sombrero  hat,  and  armed  with  a  revolver  and 
big  stock  whip.  She  is  clad,  it  is  supposed,  in 
a  short  cotton  skirt,  with  a  sunbonnet  on  her 
head.  Children  are  clinging  to  her,  or  chasing 
poultry  and  calves  round  the  homestead.  Inside 
— barren  utility  ;  a  kitchen-sitting-room,  with 
earthen  floor — a  table  covered  with  the  week's 
washing,  to  be  ironed. 

"  '  No,'  thinks  the  girl  who  is  artistic,  musical, 
or  literary,  or  even  the  athletic  girl  who  golfs  all 
day ;  with  a  shudder,  '  no  colonial  life  for  me.' 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  girl  would  be 
astonished  to  find  even  in  the  farthest  up-country 
wilds,  comfort,  charm,  music,  books,  flowers, 
in  short,  the  prettiness  of  life  by  no  means  neg- 
lected. The  lady  of  the  house  may  be  seen  in  a 
neat  London  costume,  seated  in  a  deep  shady 
verandah,  pouring  tea  out  of  a  silver  tea-pot 
into  china  cups.  She  is  surrounded  by  flowering 
plants.  A  black  boy  deftly  waits  on  her,  and 
she  is  none  the  worse  for  having  been  busy  all 
the  morning  with  household  duties.  .  .  . 

"  E has  quite  the  beginning  of  a  little  poul- 
try farm,  about  one  hundred  birds,  and  they  need 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  .  .  .  We  have  been  gar- 
dening all  the  morning.     I  wish  you  could  see 
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the  great  bushes  of  francesia.  They  are  lovely- 
masses  of  white  and  purple  bloom,  and  so  fragrant. 
The  wistaria  is  out,  too,  and  the  Jackaranda  all 
in  bud.  The  orange  trees  are  white  with 
bloom.  ,  .  . 

"...  Some  girls  get  £220  a  year  rising  by 
annual  increments  as  teachers  and  pay  one- 
third  per  cent  into  a  superannuation  fund  which 
entitles  them  to  a  pension  of  about  two-thirds 
of  whatever  their  salary  is  when  they  leave  at  the 
age  of  fifty.  .  .  . 

"  So  you  see  these  are  safe,  steady  sort  of 
billets  to  have,  and  the  salary  of  a  head-mistress 
is  in  some  big  schools  £500  a  year.  .  .  . 

"New  countries  want  women,  old  countries 
are  overcrowded  with  them  !  " 

I  think  we  may  fairly  assume  from  all  this  that 
the  chances  and  opportunities  are  probably  every- 
where ready  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  resourceful, 
enterprising  girl  when  once  she  gets  out,  and  that 
even  the  unattractive  position  of  home-help  may  be 
used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better ;  and 
as  an  illustration  to  this,  I  was  told  that  the  Mayoress 
of  a  flourishing  town  in  British  Columbia  had 
originally  emigrated  to  that  colony  as  a  poor  child 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Barnardo  ;  this  lady  may 
be  considered  a  female  Dick  Whittington. 

The  most  universal  colonial  point  of  view  seems  to 
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be  that  only  the  very  best  women  are  needed  in  the 
new  countries.  If  they  are  young,  then  they  must  be 
energetic,  capable  and  very  strong  and  willing  to 
do  anything  (a  point  much  dwelt  on).  If  they  are 
older  women  they  must  have  means  and  be  public 
spirited.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
appeared  lately  in  the  daily  Press  : 

"  I  shall  refer  to  educated  women  of  the 
higher  social  classes  only.  The  only  woman 
who  is  wanted  in  any  colony  is  the  thoroughly 
capable,  efficient,  and  energetic  person,  and  a 
person  of  this  type  can  always  find  work  at 
home,  provided  she  is  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
With  the  modern  craze  for  youth  a  woman  of 
thirty  finds  it  difficult,  however  capable  she 
may  be,  to  obtain  work,  and  at  thirty-five  and 
over  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  do  so  in 
England.  Among  would-be  women  emigrants 
we  shall  find,  therefore,  few  if  any  really  first- 
class  young  women,  whatever  may  be  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  older  ones  ;  the  colonies  do  not 
want  the  second-rate  woman,  and  the  colonial 
life  comes  very  hard  to  the  older  woman  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  doing  the  whole  work  of  the 
house.  Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  England 
has  many  women  of  the  right  sort  to  spare. 

"  Speaking  generally,  there  is  no  demand  for 
English  women  workers  in  any  colonial  town,  the 
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Colonial  women  themselves  supply  the  needs. 
Up  country  it  is  a  different  matter,  but  up 
country  the  life  is  hard,  and  no  servants  are 
available.  A  woman  who  will  scrub  and  cook, 
nurse  the  mother,  and  wash  and  educate  the 
babies  is  a  godsend,  provided  she  is  cheerful  and 
energetic  and  one  of  the  people  who  can  rise  to 
any  emergency,  but  she  must  not  expect  to 
find  intellectual  conversation  or  much  desire  for 
it ;  she  will  not  find  many  companions,  and 
she  must  be  prepared  for  the  isolation  of  a  country 
farm  in  a  land  where  distances  are  great  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  emphasise 
the  immensity  of  Nature  and  her  own  insignifi- 
cance. 

"  In  the  towns  of  South  Africa,  and  possibly 
in  those  of  other  Colonies  as  well,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  women  of  ample  means,  who  will 
spend  themselves  and  their  income  in  creating 
the  atmosphere  of  a  peaceful  home  life.  An 
immense  amount  of  good  could  be  done  by  a 
woman  who  would  live  quietly  and  comfortably 
in  any  South  African  town  of  the  more  recently 
settled  districts,  and  make  her  home  a  rendezvous 
for  men  and  women  of  her  own  class,  encourage 
them  to  talk  over  their  difficulties,  help  them  to 
work  out  their  own  ideas  of  betterment.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  such  women  are  not 
to  be  found  ;    every  seaside  resort  and  inland 
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town  abounds  with  them,  widows  and  spinsters 
with  incomes  from  £300  to  £500  a  year.  Many 
live  entirely  for  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing at  passing  amusements ;  others  take  up 
philanthropy  ;  but  each  and  all  have  no  definite 
aim  in  existence,  no  stake  in  their  country,  and 
many  realise  the  petty  uselessness  of  it  all." 

What  these  writers  have  not  realised  is  that  these 
two  types  of  women — the  very  young  and  at  the 
same  time  energetic,  or  the  middle-aged  woman 
with  an  income — can  make  life  very  tolerable 
for  themselves  here  ;  the  girl  will  probably  marry 
here,  there  is  no  need  for  her  to  go  to  a  colony  for 
a  husband ;  and  the  elderly  woman  with  an  income 
of  £500  can  make  life  so  easy  and  agreeable  for 
herself  that  her  good  maids,  her  herbaceous  border, 
her  yearly  trip  to  the  Continent  or  her  theatres  and 
concerts  act  as  anchors  to  chain  her  to  the  comforts 
of  Europe.  She  has  her  set  around  her,  and  at  a 
certain  age  it  becomes  quite  impossible  for  any 
person — man  or  woman — to  suddenly  draw  stumps 
and  for  the  good  of  the  empire  take  a  long  journey, 
sell  all  the  household  gods,  take  leave  of  all  familiar 
faces,  and  begin  life  over  again  on  quite  different 
lines,  with  the  knowledge  that  in  spite  of  the  com- 
fortable income  most  of  the  housework  must  be 
done  by  herself ;  this  in  itself  would  be  a  sufficient 
deterrent  to  a  woman  who  is  accustomed   to   her 
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early  morning  cup  of  tea  being  brought  to  her  bed- 
side by  a  neat  maid,  and  whose  tradespeople  call 
regularly  every  day.  These  correspondents  I  have 
quoted  say  that  such  women  could  do  so  much  good 
in  colonial  towns  ;  but  this  is  to  speak  without  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Why  should  these 
elderly  women — who  would  not  be  emigrating  with 
a  view  to  marriage — why  should  they  sacrifice 
themselves  utterly  to  the  empire  ?  Would  an 
elderly  man  living  in  London  enjoying  his  club  life, 
move  to  Tunbridge  Wells  or  Weymouth  just 
because  there  are  so  many  women  in  these  places, 
and  he  could  do  so  much  good  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  the  few  men  ? 

No,  the  fact  is  that  no  country  either  new  or  old 
can  claim  to  have  only  the  best  sent.  In  the  first 
place,  who  is  to  say  who  is  the  best  ?  The  failure 
here,  male  and  female,  may  be  the  success  out 
there,  and  vice  versa. 

The  only  way  to  make  emigration  feasible  for 
gentlewomen  is  to  help  those  who  want  to  go  out,  as 
the  conditions  here  for  them  have  proved  so  hard  ; 
and  not  try  to  induce  those  to  go  who  find  that  life 
in  the  old  civilisation  answers  all  their  needs. 

This  is  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Canadian 
Gazette  : 

"  Sir    Thomas    Shaughnessy's    statesmanlike, 
ready-made  farm   scheme  is  entering  upon  its 
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third  year  with  excellent  prospects.  An  article 
in  another  column  indicates  the  difficulties 
created  last  year  by  the  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions, and  the  inadequacy  of  some  of  the 
settlers  to  deal  with  the  initial  difficulties  in- 
cidental to  all  new  colonisation  efforts.  That 
two  lady  farmers,  Miss  Jack  May  and  Miss  May 
Whittrick,  are  among  those  who  have  proved  to 
be  most  efficient  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Women  are  destined  to  play  a  much 
larger  part  than  hitherto  in  the  actual  farming 
life  of  the  West,  and  a  suffragette-ridden  England 
may  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief." 

Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  gazette  of 
March  14th,  1912  : 

"Why  Women  are  Needed. 

"  '  Why,'  I  may  be  asked,  '  do  you  urge  capable 
women  to  go  to  Canada  ? '  Because  there,  and 
especially  in  the  West,  the  proportion  of  males 
and  females  is  distressingly  upsetting.  Think  of 
British  Columbia,  where  the  male  population  is 
over  one  hundred  thousand  in  excess  of  the 
female  numbers.  Take  Saskatchewan,  where 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  good  fellows  cook 
their  own  meals  and  make  their  own  bread. 
Alberta  has  about  seventy-five  thousand  bachelors 
on  its  wealth-giving  farms,  and  Manitoba  is  too 
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shy  to  admit  in  figures  how  too  few  are  her 
daughters  to-day.  Is  not  that  in  itself  sufficient 
reason  for  urging  British  girls  of  the  right  type 
to  go  to  Canada  ? 

"  The  great  thing  is  for  the  man  or  the  woman 
going  to  Canada  to  go  with  a  double  purpose  in 
view  :  to  go  there  with  the  intention  of  helping 
Canada  as  well  as  themselves.  If  they  do  this 
and  possess  the  knowledge  for  the  doing  of  some 
one — any  one — thing  well,  I  defy  them  to  fail. 
Canada  wants  the  toilers  of  both  sexes,  the 
builders,  for  these  are  empire-making  days, 
and  everybody  is  expected  to  lay  his  or  her  little 
brick  in  the  building  of  that  young  nation." 

Now,  all  this  is  very  fine  and  well.  We  read  in 
these  extracts  of  the  small  percentage  of  girls  who 
have  succeeded,  who  draw  large  salaries  or  who 
have  established  their  own  business.  But  we  don't 
hear  of  those  who  fail,  nor  do  we  hear  of  the  struggles 
which  the  successful  ones  have  had  to  go  through. 
And  these  failures  and  abortive  efforts  are  caused 
by  the  girl  coming  out  from  England  having  to  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  so  to  speak.  She  has  got  into  touch 
through  some  agency  with  a  family  in  one  of  the 
Colonies,  and  has  agreed  to  go  out  to  them  as 
home  help  or  nurse  or  what  not.  She  has  made 
the  journey — long  and  fatiguing — in  one  stretch. 
The  girl  arrives  tired  with  incessant  travel,  and 
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has  immediately  to  play  up  to  the  new  ways  of 
the  new  people.  They  may  or  may  not  be  kind  and 
considerate,  but  as  they  have  engaged  the  girl  to 
work  they  naturally  expect  her  to  buckle  to  at 
once.  She  is  given  a  little  room  with  nowhere  to 
put  her  clothes,  and,  unlike  our  servants  here,  has 
no  fixed  hours  or  days  off.  She  soon  discovers  that 
although  the  colony  may  be  full  of  men,  she  sees 
no  one  but  the  farmer  and  the  hired  hands. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  qualified  for  some 
definite  work  or  trade  here  and  wishes  to  carry  it 
out  in  one  of  the  Colonies,  she  finds  this  still  more 
difficult,  as  all  rooms,  boarding-houses,  or  apart- 
ments are  prohibitively  dear  in  the  new  large  towns, 
and  although  she  may  be  sure  of  ultimate  success, 
yet  while  waiting  or  while  looking  about  for  clients 
or  pupils,  etc.,  her  stock  of  money  is  drained  by  the 
mere  expense  of  living  (very  high  in  new  countries), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  initial  expense  of  the  journey. 
It  is,  therefore,  these  two  circumstances  which  make 
emigration  for  ladies  on  a  large  scale  so  impossible, 
first  having  to  take  a  servant's  post  without  even 
the  advantage  our  servants  have  of  seeing  the  lady 
first ;  or  of  going  alone  to  a  town  to  earn  a  living 
whciv  tin  s  ale  of  prices  is  so  high  that  employ- 
ment must  l>o  found  at  oik c 

The  following  story,  which  I  know  to  be  a  true 
one,  shows  what  pluck  and  courage  young  women 
have,  and  how  deeply  seated  is  the  human  instinct 
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to  fight  for  a  place  in  the  sun  and  the  desire  for  a 
happier  life. 

Two  young  women  and  their  mother  kept  a 
small  school  in  England.  Their  education  was 
excellent,  and  they  taught  the  pupils  themselves, 
but  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  school  no 
longer  paid  as  it  did,  and  ultimately  came  to  an 
end.  One  daughter — in  spite  of  dissuasions- 
emigrated  to  Canada,  prepared  to  take  any  job 
that  offered.  When  last  heard  from  she  was  a 
waitress  in  a  boarding-house  ;  she  wrote  that 
the  work  was  intolerably  hard,  and  at  midnight 
all  she  could  do  was  to  fling  herself  in  bed.  But 
she  hoped  by  studying  the  life  and  food  of  the 
place  to  in  time  to  be  able  to  open  a  boarding- 
house  herself,  and  get  her  mother  and  sister  to 
join  her  and  help  her.  But  it  is  not  every  girl 
who  can  face  a  long  fatiguing  journey  under 
cheap  conditions  and  then  among  strangers  do 
far  harder  work  than  our  own  servants  do  here. 

Here  is  another  story  : 

Some  ladies  left  England  last  year  to  pick  fruit 
in  Canada.  I  cannot  say  under  whose  auspices 
they  went  or  who  organised  the  expedition,  but 
the  work  was  considered  by  them  to  be  an  opening, 
and  they  duly  arrived  on  the  farm  in  the  fruit- 
picking  season.    They  found  that  the  conditions 
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under  whiofa  they  had  to  work  were  impossible, 
t  hat  they  were  accommodated  in  a  wooden  shed, 
and  that  they  had  to  barricade  themselves  at 
night  from  the  too  persistent  attention  of  the  men 
pickers.  And  when  they  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  wanted  to  leave,  they  had  not  enough 
money  to  take  them  back  to  civilisation.  I  give 
this  story  for  what  it  is  worth. 

This  is  a  letter  signed  "  Two  would-be  emigrants," 
which  appeared  recently  in  one  of  the  newspapers  : 

"  Being  of  the  upper  middle  class,  we  can  give 
one  or  two  reasons  why,  perhaps,  some  of  us 
hesitate  to  go  out.  My  sister  and  I  have  to  work 
for  our  living,  and,  at  the  rate  of  pay  for  women's 
work  here,  it  would  take  some  years  to  save  up 
the  necessary  money  for  fare  and  expenses. 
We  have  wanted  to  emigrate  for  some  time, 
but  on  hearing  from  a  friend  in  British  Columbia 
that  on  arrival  there  we  ought  each  to  have  at 
least  £30  in  hand,  it  seemed  hopeless,  as  we  have 
no  wish  to  borrow. 

"  Hopeless,  too,  is  the  outlook  here  for  many 
of  us,  as  an  experience  of  my  own  recently  shows. 
I  was  one  of  eight  hundred  applicants  for  a  post 
in  the  private  teaching  profession  !  I  should  be 
afraid  of  a  similar  experience  in  a  strange  land. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  work  there  is  for  women 
of  our  class — well  educated  and,  through  necessity, 
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thoroughly  accustomed  to  domestic  and  other 
work.  Are  willingness,  adaptability,  and  common 
sense  of  any  value,  or  must  one  be  trained  for 
life  in  a  new  country  ?  " 

There  is,  I  am  told,  an  opening  in  some  of  the 
Western  towns  for  good  needlewomen.  The  dress- 
maker is  an  expensive  person  in  these  new  countries, 
and  many  women  cannot  afford  her,  and  those 
living  in  the  country  cannot  get  to  her.  So  a  girl 
coming  out  from  England  with  real  knowledge 
of  how  to  cut  out,  make,  sew,  and  trim,  and  also 
having  European  taste  to  draw  on,  would  find  a 
good  opening  in  these  places  by  going  out  to  houses 
for  the  day,  and  just  doing  the  sewing  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  I  might  say  in  parenthesis  that  this 
custom  of  having  a  dressmaker  to  the  house  is  well 
established  on  the  Continent.  It  has  a  great  many 
advantages,  as  the  girls  of  the  house  are  able  to 
help  the  needlewoman  and  so  get  through  the  work 
quicker  ;  also  the  frock  is  being  built  up  under 
your  own  eyes. 

If  the  English  hospital  nurse  seeks  her  fortune 
over  the  seas  she  must  be  prepared  to  cast  away 
her  hide-bound  rules  which  cling  to  her  here. 
A  sick  nurse  in  a  house  has  a  definite  status  here, 
which  is  never  infringed  ;  she  may  and  will  do 
nothing  outside  the  sick-room  ;  no  matter  how 
short  of  servants  the  family  may  be,  the  nurse 
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may  not  or  will  not  wash  a  cup  or  beat  an  egg. 
But  in  the  newer  countries  the  conditions  of  life 
are  so  different  to  what  prevails  here  that  there- 
fore it  is  they  who  must  adapt  themselves  to  the 
country  and  not  expect  the  country  to  adapt  itself 
to  them.  So  the  woman  who  continually  says  : 
"  In  England  things  are  quite  different,"  begins 
wrong. 

In  England  we  have  household  comfort,  a  large 
servant  class  and  a  certain  old-world  peace  ;  all 
of  which  are  lacking  in  the  newer  lands  ;  but  the 
newer  lands  have  their  own  special  advantages  of 
greater  scope  and  fewer  women. 


It  is  to  bridge  over  this  difficulty  that  I  would 
like  to  see  built  in  all  the  suitable  parts  of  the 
suitable  Colonies  hostels  where  the  daughters  of 
gentlemen  could  stay  at  with  safety  and  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort.  These  would  be  vouched  for 
places,  built  and  run  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one 
class  of  girl  coming  out  from  England.  I  would 
like  to  see  hostels  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the 
"Three  Arts  Club"  for  girls  which  has  recently 
been  opened  in  London.  Each  girl  would  have  her 
own  small  bedroom,  and  there  would  be  tin  i  ..iihik.ii 
sitting-rooms,  and  the  girls  would,  of  course,  pay 
a  small  sum  for  their  board  and  keep.  I  should  like 
these  hostels  to  only  take  such  girls  as  have  trained 
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themselves  to  some  definite  work,  and  who  would 
make  use  of  these  clubs  either  during  the  time  they 
were  looking  for  a  situation,  or  else  living  at  the  club 
while  going  out  daily  to  their  occupations  and 
returning  when  the  day's  work  was  over  to  comfort 
and  safety.  These  hostels  or  clubs  would  be  under 
the  management  of  some  capable  woman  chosen 
as  being  specially  suited  for  such  a  post.  If  a  girl 
married  or  left  the  club  to  start  a  business  or  accept 
a  situation  elsewhere  it  would  leave  her  room  free 
for  another  girl  to  come  out  from  England.  These 
clubs  would  be  sort  of  clearing  houses  for  the 
efficient,  capable  girl  from  home  who  is  anxious 
to  try  her  fortune  in  the  Colonies  at  some  work 
suited  to  a  gentlewoman,  but  who  positively 
kicks  at  being  a  servant  in  a  lonely  farm  on  the 
prairies. 

With  hostels  such  as  these  the  girl  coming  from 
England  would  find  on  arrival  a  welcome,  while 
enjoying  the  stimulant  of  intercourse  with  girls  of 
her  own  age  and  class  all  bent  on  work  of  some  sort. 
The  atmosphere  would  be  that  of  a  girl's  college  ; 
movement,  come  and  go,  work  and  interplay  of 
ideas.  In  newer  lands  it  would  almost  seem  im- 
possible for  her  to  fail  as  she  does  here  in  such 
numbers  ;  her  place  seems  to  wait  for  her  by  reason 
of  her  sex. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  a  very  efficient  com- 
mittee over  here  to  deal  with  the  girls — a  committee 
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of  women  and  men  with  the  Dominions  represented. 
The  girls  would  have  to  pass  a  certain  standard  of 
competence.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
encourage  the  wrong  kind  to  undertake  emigration  ; 
but  granted  that  the  facilities  were  there  in  the  shape 
of  a  comfortable,  cheap,  vouched-for  place  where 
they  could  go  on  arrival,  there  are  hundreds  of 
girls  in  this  country  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  who  would  be  for  the  country  to 
which  they  went  a  valuable  imperial  factor. 

The  existing  agricultural  colleges  might  confer 
scholarships  on  these  colonial  hostels,  which  would 
entitle  the  girl  to  say  six  months'  board  and  lodging 
free.  We  send  young  men  to  Oxford  and  Rome 
with  scholarships,  also  girls  go  to  colleges  with 
scholarships,  so  why  not  extend  the  scope  farther, 
and  after  these  hostels  have  been  built  and  started 
let  the  clever  girl  who  now  takes  a  scholarship  to 
Girton  take  it  to  the  colonial  hostel  instead  ;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  colonial  scholarship 
will  be  given  for  studies  useful  in  the  Colonies, 
domestic  work,  first  and  foremost,  cooking,  sewing, 
sick  nursing,  agriculture  and  dairy  work. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  already  one  or 
two  societies  for  the  emigration  of  gentlewomen 
and  doing  good  work  ;  but  this  is  only  tinkering 
at  this  big  subject,  nibbling  at  it,  so  to  speak.  The 
surplus  educated  woman  has  not  yet  diminished 
in  numbers  visibly  ;    we  still  see  her  crowding  in 
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everywhere.  The  fact  is,  the  subject  is  a  very  large 
one  and  beyond  the  scope  of  a  small  private  com- 
mittee appealing  periodically  for  funds.  Helping 
to  emigrate  gentlewomen  should  be  a  national 
enterprise,  and  the  onus  of  it  undertaken  by  the 
State  quite  apart  from  party  politics ;  and  if  it  is  to 
do  any  good  at  all  it  must  make  the  prospect  of 
emigration  attractive,  or  it  will  fail  to  help  the  class 
of  girl  who  needs  help. 

Now  as  regards  ways  and  means,  the  British 
Government  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  assist  the 
emigration  of  women,  and  yet  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  country  seem  wellnigh  inexhaust- 
ible. The  Bank  of  England  has  millions  in  its 
cellars,  the  City  of  London  represents  vast  wealth, 
the  Budget  this  year  (1912)  has  declared  a  surplus 
of  six  millions,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly 
a  Mansion  House  fund  mounts  up,  and  surely  this 
scheme  would  be  as  worthy  for  the  British  people 
to  subscribe  to  as  to  subscribe  for  the  earthquake 
people  at  Messina.  But  incidentally  we  are  a  strange 
people.  Money  is  poured  out  in  response  to  a 
Mansion  House  appeal  for  peasants  who  have 
become  homeless  by  an  earthquake  in  a  locality 
which  I  dare  swear  was  unknown  to  some  of  the 
subscribers,  or  money  is  subscribed  for  the  crew 
of  a  foreign  vessel  because  they  have  rescued  the 
crew  of  an  English  boat,  and  so  forth.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  politics  actuate  these  large  subscription 
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lists,  hut  must  politics  be  and  remain  the  only 
lever  to  arouse  public  interest  and  sympathy  ? 

Emigration  for  girls  of  the  upper  middle  classes 
from  a  country  where  they  are  a  drug  in  the  market 
to  the  lands  where  they  are  needed  should  not  be 
left  to  a  committee  of  ladies  who  promote  a  bazaar 
to  get  funds.  This  is  empire  building,  and  as  such 
as  worthy  an  undertaking  as  any  the  State  can 
engage  in.  Empire  building  has  been  going  on 
since  the  first  colonial  days  of  Elizabeth.  There 
have  always  been  the  dreams  of  the  empire  builder  • 
huge  tracts  of  land,  mineral  wealth,  large  cities. 
From  Walter  Raleigh  to  Cecil  Rhodes  they  have 
dreamed  these  dreams,  and  always  left  out  the  one 
chief  factor — the  white  woman.  There  needs  a 
white  population  of  the  right  sort  after  the  forests 
have  been  cleared  and  the  swamps  drained  and  the 
hostile  tribes  subdued,  and  you  can't  have  a  white 
population  of  the  right  sort  without  the  right  kind 
of  women. 

That  wonderful  ship  the  Mayflower — which, 
judging  by  the  many  thousands  claiming  descent 
from  the  original  emigrators,  must  have  been  as 
large  as  a  "White  Star"  liner;  the  Mayflower 
carried  twenty-nine  women  as  well  as  the  seventy- 
five  "  fathers  "  when  it  set  sail  for  New  England  in 
1620  ;  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  knew  the  fallacy  of 
sending  educated  men  (men  of  so  much  character 
that  they  were  leaving  their  own  country  for  their 
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religious  convictions)  to  what  was  then  greater 
isolation  and  far  rougher  life  than  what  prevails 
now  in  any  colony,  and  moreover  a  long  initial 
journey  in  a  sailing  ship — without  their  own  class 
of  women  to  go  with  them. 

In  the  early  days  women  flocked  across  the 
Atlantic  with  their  husbands,  and  settlement  to  a 
Puritan  pioneer  meant  also  the  re-establishment 
of  home  and  family  life,  and  so  they  took  with  them 
the  marriageable  women  and  all  they  stand  for. 
It  remains  for  us  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
encourage  gentlemen's  sons  in  their  thousands  to 
take  up  work  and  careers  in  these  new  lands,  while 
making  no  sort  of  effort  to  assist  the  young  women 
of  the  same  class  to  do  likewise. 

And  so  we  reach  this  point :  that  you  can't  have 
an  empire  either  here  or  anywhere  else  without 
women  ;  they  are  just  as  necessary  as  the  machinery 
or  the  ready-made  houses  and  bridges  or  the  cattle. 
And  be  sure  of  this,  that  if  the  right  women  are  not 
there,  the  wrong  ones  will  be.  Wherever  a  man  is, 
there  is  a  woman  of  some  sort,  and  if  the  young 
Englishman  chopping  wood  or  herding  cattle  in 
the  wilds  can't  get  a  wife  of  his  own  sort,  he  will 
find  someone  of  another  sort  to  cook  his  food  and 
keep  his  bungalow  tidy,  and  no  one  asks  any 
questions  about  the  half-caste  child  running 
about. 

Here  in  parenthesis  I  will  just  quote  from  a  recent 
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report  of  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  which  says  : 

"  The  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of 
sexes  in  the  Dominions  and  in  the  British  Isles 
is  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  young  men 
emigrate  when  unmarried  and  leave  their  female 
relatives  behind  them.  Many  such  men  would 
bring  out  members  of  their  families  once  they  had 
begun  to  make  a  good  living  in  the  Dominions 
if  they  could  do  so  without  prohibitive  cost  to 
themselves.  We  therefore  suggest  that  every 
man  leaving  Great  Britain  for  one  of  the  British 
Dominions  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  his 
sister,  mother,  or  other  female  relative  or  friend, 
approved  by  some  responsible  authority,  to  a 
free  or  assisted  passage.  We  should  be  very 
pleased  to  propose  detailed  regulations  for  this 
scheme  to  representatives  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments." 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  from  Lady 
Laura  Ridding,  who,  in  her  address  to  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers  at  Portsmouth,  said  : 

"  The  imperious  note  (of  the  call  of  the  empire) 
is  insistent  on  the  need  of  desirable  women 
settlers  who  will  make  good  wives  and  mothers. 

"  The  gravity  of  the  situation  has  arisen  from 
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the  drainage  of  men  out  of  Great  Britain  to  every 
corner  of  the  Dominions.  This  has  upset  the 
balance  of  nature  by  leaving  in  England  an  over- 
plus of  population  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  women, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  empire  is  a  corresponding 
shortage. 

"  Disastrous !  Yes,  truly ;  but  how  many 
people  pause  to  reflect  upon  what  it  means,  this 
shortage  in  the  Colonies  ?  " 

Lady  Laura  goes  on  to  say  that : 

"  An  extremely  able,  progressive  colonist  spoke 
to  me  very  emphatically  upon  this  call  to  English 
parents.  '  You  should  tell  the  women  workers  at 
Portsmouth/  he  said,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  face 
this  question.  England  should  be  made  to  see 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  people  the  empire,  and  the 
mothers  at  home  of  every  class  must  begin  to  look 
at  the  question  from  a  new  point  of  view.  They 
should  make  a  principle  of  training  their  daughters 
as  well  as  their  sons  for  colonial  life,  so  that 
every  son  sent  forth  by  them  should  always  take 
his  sister  with  him  ;  if  they  would  try  to  realise 
the  evil  done  by  always  sending  out  the  boy 
alone,  and  if  they  would  instead  make  it  the  usual 
customary  thing  for  a  sister  to  go  with  him,  an 
infinite  amount  of  bachelor  deterioration  and  of 
wretched  marriages  would  be  avoided.  It  would 
be  the  saving  of  the  boys" 
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There  are  many,  many  athletic  golf-playing 
girls  in  this  country  who  would  gladly  shoulder  the 
hardships  of  (heir  brothers'  colonial  bungalow  and 
help  him  and  work  wit  li  and  for  him,  for  the  happi- 
ol  being  their  own  mistress  and  of  escaping 
from  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  parental  house. 
There  are  many  natures  to  whom  luxury  and  personal 
ease  are  not  essential,  to  these  natures  the  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  of  a  colonial  farm,  even  if  joined 
to  hard  work  in  the  house,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  stunted  and  mawkish  existence  which  so  many 
women  of  the  upper  middle  classes  live.  The  struggle 
to  be  smart  on  nothing  a  year,  the  vain  effort  to 
keep  up  with  those  who  are  a  step  higher  or  wealthier 
— all  this  is  cast  overboard  with  a  sigh  of  relief  by 
the  sturdy  girl  who  prefers  to  rough  it  with  her 
brother  in  a  colony,  to  suffering  the  insidious 
disease  of  old  maidism  creep  over  her  at  home, 
surrounded  by  the  girls  of  her  own  set  who  have 
all  caught  this  disease  in  more  or  less  acute  form. 

It  is  just  the  brothers  of  these  girls  who  have  made 
the  Colonies  what  they  are  ;  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  middle  classes  have  for  years  been  recruited 
by  the  thousand  to  keep  in  these  distant  lands  our 
flag  flying  in  our  vast  possessions,  but  only  in  rare 
cases  do  the  girls  accompany  their  brothers.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  all  these  potential 
chances  for  women  have  been  so  long  neglected, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  just  we  English  people 
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who  possess  these  Colonies,  and  that  going  out  does 
not  mean  going  into  exile,  the  same  flag  waves  there 
as  here  ;  consider  the  advantages  that  our  women 
have  over  all  other  women  in  regard  to  this  matter 
and  then  consider  the  amazing  fact  that  so  few  take 
advantage  of  it. 

This  in  a  great  measure  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
not  having  a  definite  place  to  go  to  on  arrival 
which  is  both  cheap,  respectable  and  comfortable  ; 
it  is  such  a  lack  as  this  which  makes  distant  emigra- 
tion for  young  women  a  difficult  enterprise  ;  but  if 
the  hostel  scheme  were  carried  out  efficiently  and 
thoroughly  it  would  greatly  facilitate  matters  ;  for 
it  is  not  every  girl  wanting  to  emigrate  who  has  a 
brother  to  receive  and  house  her,  it  is  all  very  well 
for  the  girls  who  have  friends'  houses  or  brothers' 
farms  to  go  right  out  to,  but  this  is  only  for  the  few  ; 
the  mass  of  girls  would  find  these  hostels  invaluable 
as  a  place  of  refuge  to  go  on  arrival,  and  also  to 
return  to  if  they  should  have  to  leave  their  situation 
at  a  moment's  notice,  these  would  be  houses  where 
they  could  find  a  refuge  if  they  were  unlucky  in 
their  situations.  Each  hostel  would  have  full 
information  of  the  openings  for  girls  in  their  separate 
locality,  they  would  be  intelligence  bureaux,  agents 
to  pass  girls  on  to  employers  or  to  help  them  with 
local  information  of  current  prices,  etc. 

Then  as  regards  the  getting  out  to  these  distant 
countries,  why  should  not  girls  receive  a  substantial 
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ivt  I  action  on  their  fares  both  by  steamship  lines 
and  railway  companies,  the  difference  to  be  made 
good  by  the  Government ;  as  although  the  shipping 
and  railway  lines  continually  issue  circulars  holding 
out  inducement  to  the  emigrant,  the  crowd  of  well- 
to-do  people  that  are  steadily  setting  out  westward 
ho  !  is  now  so  great  that  there  is  positively  not 
enough  accommodation  on  the  ships,  and  cabins  must 
be  booked  far  ahead,  and  there  are  always  those 
willing  to  pay  any  price  for  a  berth  ;  and  so  with 
such  a  demand  it  is  not  likely  that  the  shipping  and 
railway  companies  would  reduce  passages  for  anyone; 
but  the  English  and  Colonial  Governments  might 
(if  they  were  to  consider  the  educated  young  woman 
an  asset)  make  up  the  differences  in  the  reduced 
fares. 

The  would-be  colonisers  are  continually  tempted 
with  illustrated  circulars  with  inducements  in  the 
shape  of  virgin  tracts  of  land,  wonderful  climate 
and  fruit  and  mining  districts,  etc. ;  the  greatest 
inducement  for  women  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
chances  would  be  to  put  the  journey  within  their 
powers  to  undertake  it.  If  the  Colonies  drain  away 
some  of  the  flower  of  our  manhood,  then  the  flower 
of  the  womanhood  must  follow  ;  if  the  men's  work 
takes  and  keeps  them  in  distant  lands,  then  the 
women  must  go  there  too. 

I  understand  from  various  sources  that  our 
possessions  on  the  West  Coast   of  Africa  are  not 
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altogether  the  fever  stricken  swamps  which  they 
are  so  often  represented  as  being,  but  that  successive 
Governments  have  put  every  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  women  accompanying  their  husbands  thither,  if 
therefore  the  wife  is  discouraged,  how  much  more 
the  girl ;  but  in  such  countries  as  Africa  where  there 
is  plenty  of  coloured  labour  the  position  of  a  white 
woman  becomes  at  once  easier  ;  witness  the  case 
of  India,  it  is  now  considered  the  height  of  enjoy- 
ment to  spend  a  winter  at  a  gay  station  in  India, 
but,  of  course,  the  time  was  when  the  long  journey 
around  the  Cape,  the  fever  and  unhealthy  districts 
and  periodical  famines  all  combined  to  make  the 
country  for  a  white  woman  very  different  to  what 
it  is  now.  But  the  women  stuck  to  it,  went  out 
with  husbands  and  brothers,  demanded  a  decent 
standard  of  living  while  out  there,  and  have  helped 
to  make  the  country  what  it  is.  (I  do  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  native  luxury  and  grandeur,  or  the  Hindu  or 
Mohammedan  civilisation.)  And  so  what  has  been 
done  in  India  can  be  done  in  other  countries — where 
there  is  native  labour. 

The  Dominions  to  which  these  girls  went  would 
no  doubt  help  substantially  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme,  for  since  in  some  countries  white 
educated  women  are  so  badly  needed  it  seems  only 
just  that  the  countries  which  need  them  should  pay 
for  the  article  they  need  by  endowing  the  hostel  or 
subscribing  to  the  funds.    What  I  have  done  here 
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is  merely  to  outline  the  matter  ;  it  could  very 
easily  be  amplified  and  carried  out  to  success  by  an 
energetic  committee  with  help  from  the  Government 
of  the  day  and  a  Mansion  House  Fund,  and  in  time 
— for  nothing  is  done  in  a  minute — it  would  no  doubt 
relieve  the  classes  here  which  are  over  congested 
with  unmarried  women. 
The  census  figures  for  1912  for  Western  Canada 

are  as  follows  : 

Males.  Females. 

Alberta      .     .     .      223,989  ..      150,674 

British  Columbia      251,619  ..      140,861 

Manitoba       .      .      250,056  ..     205,558 

There  are  certain  social  circles  in  provincial 
towns  in  England  where  unmarried  marriageable 
men  are  as  rare  as  orchids  would  be  at  the  North 
Pole,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  colonial 
districts  where  men  who  are  gentlemen  are  working 
hard  at  developing  the  virgin  lands  without  ever 
having  the  society  of  women  of  their  own  class.  This 
is  bad  for  both  of  these  extremes,  the  women  in 
their  stunted  lives  in  the  provincial  towns  here  and 
the  men  with  their  lives  equally  stunted  but  in  a 
different  way — both  equally  deteriorate.  It  is  here 
for  the  State  to  step  in  and  readjust  the  balance  of 
numbers. 

This  curious  situation  of  affairs  is  seen  only  in 
England  and  in  her  Colonies.  The  other  European 
kingdoms  by  reason  of  the  very  fact  that  they  have 
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not  the  vast  Colonies  that  we  have  do  not  suffer  the 
drainage  of  their  manhood  away  from  the  Mother 
Country.  For  instance,  Germany's  enormous  army 
remains  at  home,  the  English  army  is  scattered 
over  the  entire  globe.  France  is  the  most  stay-at- 
home  country  in  Europe,  the  lack  of  balance  of  the 
sexes  is  not  apparent  there,  as  there  is  in  every 
French  town  quite  a  nucleus  of  small  State-paid 
functionaries,  and  the  French  system  of  dot 
enables  a  girl  to  marry  a  man  who  is  only 
earning  a  small  pay.  In  every  other  European 
country  it  is  the  same.  The  balance  between  the 
numbers  of  men  and  women  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed as  it  has  here.  We  ignore  it,  we  shut 
our  eyes,  or  we  don't  care  ;  but  it  remains  a  very 
serious  evil  which  will  tend  to  increase  in  importance 
instead  of  diminish,  and  for  this  reason  :  women 
have  more  energy  now  than  they  used  to  have,  the 
Press  and  current  literature  are  very  potent  helps 
to  self  education,  also  cheap  and  easy  means  for 
getting  about  in  big  towns — all  this  may  seem  irrele- 
vant, but  they  are  factors  which  go  to  increase  the 
discontent  of  the  woman  who  reads  and  moves 
about  with  greater  freedom  than  her  grandmother 
did,  but  who  finds  that  with  freedom  of  action  there 
goes  no  corresponding  outlet  for  energy,  and  no  real 
rise  in  life,  no  chances  of  her  own  home,  no  real 
market  for  her  work  ;  and  so  in  time  she  will  become 
as  dangerous  a  national  factor  as  any  other  socialistic 
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agitator.     I  say  she  will  become,  it  seems  sensible 
to  say  she  has  become. 

If  she  is  not  a  restless  agitator  she  is  very  often 
a  worker  whose  life  is  inexpressibly  grey  ;  in  support 
of  this  here  is  a  letter  which  I  reproduce  verbatim, 
and  which  appeared  recently  in  one  of  our  daily 
papers  : 

"  *  Grey '  is  the  only  title  by  which  the  lives  of 
young  educated  unmarried  women  solely  depen- 
dent on  themselves  for  a  living  can  be  described. 
Those  who  have  relatives  around  them,  who  live 
still  in  a  home,  poor  though  it  may  be,  do  not  suffer 
from  the  appalling  loneliness,  the  desolation 
which,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely,  settles  down 
like  a  grey  fog  on  the  solitary  worker  in  a  great 
city.  At  first  she  is  young  and  hopeful,  often 
with  a  sense  of  humour  which  carries  her  through 
many  bad  hours,  well  educated,  with  resources 
in  herself  for  a  time.  But  what  outlet  is  there 
for  her  humour,  her  appreciation  of  beauty,  her 
intellectual  capacity.  In  the  ups  and  downs  of 
a  solitary  life  who  is  to  keep  alive  in  her  that 
mother-instinct  of  '  looking  after '  someone, 
which  is  so  often  the  salvation  of  women  who  do 
not  marry  ? 

"  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  census  tables 
gives  over  18,000  girls — from  the  child  of  fifteen 
to   the  girl   of   twenty-five — who  set  out  each 
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morning  in  London  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in 
occupations  which  may  be  classed  as  professions 
for  educated  women.  These  include  authors, 
journalists,  and  women  occupied  as  shorthand 
reporters,  actresses,  teachers,  and  those  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  music.  If  to  this  army  of 
young  girls  are  added  the  girl  secretaries  and 
clerks,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  operators, 
those  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  total  leaps  up  to 
48,800,  all  engaged  in  earning  their  living  at  the 
most  attractive  time  of  their  lives,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five. 

"  Happily,  many  of  them  make  friends  by 
reason  of  their  occupations,  many  have  still  their 
homes  and  friends  round  them. 

"  But  what  of  those  who  have  not  ?  What  kind 
of  lives  do  they  lead  ?  It  is  not  long  since  Govern- 
ment offices  offered  salaries  beginning  at  14/- 
weekly,  rising  in  more  generous  departments  to 
15/-  and  16/-  weekly,  and  at  the  War  Office  the 
daughters  of  officers  '  were  preferred.'  It  is 
naturally  so  easy  for  the  daughter  of  an  officer  to 
feel  proud  of  working  for  a  grateful  country  for 
something  under  a  pound  a  week,  and  so  easy  for 
a  girl  brought  up  as  a  lady  to  provide  a  decent 
room,  lights,  fires,  food,  and  dress  respectably 
on  the  wages  of  a  charwoman.  The  charwoman, 
be  it  remembered,  stipulates  for  a  minimum  of 
two  shillings  a  day  and  her  food. 
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"  Why  have  not  these  professional  women  their 
clubs  ?  If  the  excellent  Factory  Girls'  Clubs  are 
possible  on  a  basis  of  subscription  of  something 
like  twopence  a  week,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
establish  clubs  for  the  average  educated  woman 
worker  for  a  payment  ranging  from  sixpence  to 
a  shilling  weekly.  It  may  be  said  that  ladies  as 
poor  as  those  I  have  described  could  not  afford 
even  this  subscription.  But  in  many  particulars 
the  club  would  save  the  member  money.  She 
would  get  there  a  supper  cheaper  than  she  now 
eats  in  the  chill  discomfort  of  her  bedroom  ;  she 
would  get  a  good  fire  and  light  and  save  her  own  ; 
she  would  get  books,  newspapers,  and  oh  !  how 
much  more  valuable,  the  chance  to  laugh  and  talk, 
to  learn  and  to  play,  the  chance  to  make  friends, 
to  be  known.  So  that  if  sickness  overtake  her,  she 
does  not  lie  alone,  terrified  of  the  future,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  landlady  who  is  herself  harassed  and 
driven,  and  has  no  time  to  be  kind  and  considerate 
even  if  she  wished  to  be. 

"  A  more  important  point  is  the  economic  use 
of  such  clubs.  If  we  could  only  through  their 
means  register  our  solitary  girl  workers,  if  we 
could  form  them  into  unions  to  support  each  other 
in  the  demand  for  fair  wages  and  to  resist  improper 
deductions  and  unfair  regulations,  what  a  barrier 
would  be  erected  against  the  flooding  of  the  labour 
market  with  underpaid  workers. 
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"  If  in  connection  with  such  clubs  there  existed 
a  friendly  informal  Emigration  Committee  (or 
organisation  of  women  well  acquainted  with 
colonial  life),  eager  to  help  the  girl  who  is  not  fitted 
to  become  a  mere  money-making  machine  here, 
but  who  is  admirably  fitted  to  be  just  her  own 
charming  self  out  in  the  new  world,  and  to  become 
a  wife  and  mother  instead  of  a  typist  and  clerk 
or  a  worn-out  teacher,  how  much  brighter 
might  the  lives  of  solitary  men  in  our  Dominions 
be  made  ! 

"If  we  could  secure  the  emigration  of  much 
larger  numbers  of  our  educated  women  and  of 
smaller  numbers  of  the  servant  class,  a  most  desir- 
able result  would  be  obtained  of  providing  for  the 
large  numbers  of  educated  men  abroad  wives  of 
their  own  rank,  and  the  tragedy  too  often  seen 
of  men  of  birth  and  breeding  taking  to  themselves 
wives  whom  they  can  never  bring  f  home  '  with 
them  would  be  averted.  There  is  one  more  con- 
sideration which  seems  to  make  the  help  of  the 
solitary,  educated  girl  worker  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  them  if  they  rebel 
against  the  never-ending  solitude,  the  neutral 
tints  of  their  life,  the  absence  of  any  intercourse 
with  or  friendship  with  men  of  their  own  rank  ? 
There  is,  of  course,  the  convenient  fiction  that 
women  do  not  suffer  if  their  natural  instincts  are 
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stifled.  Their  health  may,  it  is  conceded,  suffer 
somewhat.  But  then  they  can  always  occupy 
themselves  with  '  good  works  '  or  *  be  useful '  to 
somebody,  and  thereby  stifle  the  double  instinct 
that  is  calling  to  them  to  be  not  only  wife  but 
mother.  But  there  are  girls  too  full  of  vitality  to 
listen,  and  shall  those  who  have  done  nothing  to 
help  them  mitigate  the  greyness  of  their  lot 
cast  a  stone  at  them  ?  The  good  young  woman 
is  pictured  as  anaemic,  flat-chested,  drab  and  dull. 
Who  made  her  so  ?  More  often  than  not  the 
employer  who  refused  to  give  her  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  the  unwise  emigration 
authorities  who  did  not  help  her  while  she  was 
young  and  joyous  to  go  abroad  and  found  a  home 
in  a  new  country  where  her  very  womanhood,  of 
so  little  account  here  in  comparison  with  facility 
in  typewriting  or  in  accountancy,  would  be  her 
most  valuable  asset. 

"  To  sum  up,  if  the  solitary  educated  women,  or, 
rather,  girl  workers,  could  be  gathered  together 
by  means  of  clubs,  registered,  formed  into  unions 
of  mutual  self-help,  instead  of  being  left  to  fight  on 
alone  and  become  each  other's  worst  enemies  in 
competing  for  the  already  too  scanty  work,  much 
of  the  overcrowding  in  one  section  of  the  labour 
market  would  be  obviated.  What  is  at  least 
equally  important  is  that  an  immense  amount  of 
unnecessary  suffering  would  be  saved,  and  many 
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women  who  can  no  longer  continue  the 
struggle  here  without  hope  would  become  women 
honoured  and  loved  in  their  own  homes  in 
distant  parts  of  our  empire,  the  empire  which 
needs  them  more  to-day  than  it  ever  did 
before." 

And  whose  fault  is  all  this  ?  Not  hers.  She  is  not 
to  blame  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  energy  has  prompted 
her  brothers  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  newer  civilisa- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  the  State  owes  some 
reparation  to  the  women  who  have  been  left 
behind  deprived  of  their  brothers  and  sons  and 
potential  husbands  ;  so  let  us  hope  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  the  responsible  and  official 
classes  will  recognise  their  indebtedness  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  social  unit  which,  because  powerless, 
have  up  to  now  escaped  the  notice  and  sympathy 
that  they  most  sincerely  merit. 

A  girl  blessed  with  good  health  and  spirits  with 
some  knowledge  of  herself  and  the  common  lot  of 
humanity,  with  an  understanding  which  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  unwarped  by  sickly  fancies  as 
to  what  is  smart  and  what  isn't,  such  a  girl  would 
be  as  happy  in  the  Colonies  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  A  weak,  frivolous,  half -educated  woman 
may  be  as  miserable  in  the  heart  of  London  as  in  the 
heart  of  a  forest.  The  passionate  natures  would 
hail  with  relief  some  escape  from  the — to  them — 
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intolerable  situation  of  a  small  country  town  where 
there  were  no  marriageable  men,  to  the  larger  freer 
lifr  of  a  colony  where  the  primal  elementary  need  of 
life  can  be  easier  satisfied. 

In  all  civilised  countries  the  walls  of  prejudice  and 
injustice  are  now  being  broken  down,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  civilisation  of  a  country  can  be  measured 
by  the  position  and  emancipation  of  the  women  ;  all 
generous  men  are  disposed  to  give  women  the  scope 
they  now  need. 

Meanwhile  while  the  young  men  of  this  country 
are  making  careers  in  the  Oversea  Dominions,  what 
are  the  sisters  of  this  class  doing  here  ?  Probably 
walking  miles  day  after  day  on  the  golf-links  or 
running  miles  week  after  week  on  the  tennis  courts, 
as  they  have  done  endless  summers  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  do  endless  summers  to  come ; 
in  the  winter  they  play  bridge  with  the  same  sets 
of  people,  and  they  all  grow  old  together. 

But — and  here  is  the  point — they  only  play  these 
eternal  games  because  there  appears  to  them  to  be 
nothing  better  and  more  worth  their  while  to  do  ; 
transplant  such  a  woman — who  has  so  much 
physical  energy — into  a  wider,  freer  life,  give  her 
above  all  things  real  responsibility  and  real  happiness 
and  not  merely  petty  amusements,  and  her  whole 
life  and  outlook  on  life  will  be  transformed.  The 
game  player  and  shop-window  gazer  over  here  will 
have    become    extinct,    because    something    more 
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worth  their  while  will  have  been  offered  them 
elsewhere  ;  and  when  society  and  the  State  do 
offer  these  girls  a  better  alternative  to  playing 
bridge  or  doing  pocket-money  work,  they  will  rise 
in  their  hundreds  and  accept  what  is  held  out  to 
them — namely,  the  greater  chances  of  the  newer 
lands.  Women  are  cheap  in  England  to-day,  won't 
the  rich  people  help  them  to  go  where  they  will  be 
more  rare  ? 

COUNTRY   INNS 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  before  beginning  on  the 
subject  of  Country  Inns  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
occupations  now  open  to  women  in  other  countries. 
Besides  the  ordinary  journalistic  and  editorial  work 
that  women  do  everywhere,  a  daily  newspaper  is 
published  in  Pittsburg,  America,  which  is  run 
entirely  by  women,  even  the  printers  and  com- 
positors are  women.  Then  it  seems  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  University 
of  Bonn,  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws  has  been 
granted  to  a  woman.  Frau  Tettenborn,  who  has  been 
singled  out  for  this  distinction,  is  a  student  of 
international  law,  and  has  recently  published  a 
treatise  on  the  Hague  International  Arbitration 
Tribunal.  She  now  holds  a  position  under  the  local 
corporation,  but  it  is  expected  that  she  will  shortly 
receive   a   diplomatic   appointment.     Should   this 
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expectation  be  fulfilled  she  will  be  the  first  woman 
diplomatist  in  (Jermany  and  the  second  in  the 
world,  Mile.  Clothilde  Luisi,  of  Uruguay,  who  was 
appointed  as  an  attache  at  the  Uruguay  Legation 
in  Brussels  about  a  year  ago,  being  the  first.  Since 
then  Mile.  Clothilde  Luisi  has  been  made  a  full 
diplomatic  representative,  with  the  official  title  of 
Minister.  She  has  presented  her  credentials  to 
King  Albert,  and  will  rank  at  public  functions  with 
Ministers  of  other  Powers.  Mile.  Luisi,  who  is  a 
doctor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Monte  Video,  is 
the  first  woman  lawyer  in  South  America,  and  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  to  achieve  an  official 
diplomatic  standing. 

I  do  not  quote  these  posts  which  foreign  women 
have  been  granted  by  their  respective  countries  as 
being  possible  openings  for  English  girls  or  women  ; 
as  I  am  sure  that  England  will  never  appoint  a 
woman  as  her  diplomatic  representative,  but  I 
merely  mention  these  cases  to  show  what  is  being 
done  in  other  countries.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
very  trying  and  arduous  post  of  wireless  operator 
on  a  ship  is  at  all  suited  to  a  woman  ;  nevertheless, 
a  woman  occupies  such  a  position  in  America. 

It  seems  that  a  wireless  operator's  post  involving 
considerable  danger  and  exposure  has  just  been 
won  by  an  American  woman.  Miss  Mabel  Kelso,  of 
Seattle,  who  passed  the  United  States  Government 
wireless  examination   at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 

2  a 
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Yard  with  one  of  the  highest  marks  since  the  test 
was  initiated,  has  been  appointed  on  the  steamship 
Mariposa,  an  Alaskan  steamer,  whose  course  brings 
her  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  within  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  iceberg  areas  of  the  Pacific.  But 
since  obtaining  this  appointment  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  Congress  whether  a  woman  should 
occupy  so  responsible  a  post.  In  any  case,  in 
writing  about  new  jobs  for  girls,  it  is  quite  interesting 
to  consider  the  rather  amazing  appointments  which 
other  countries  give  their  women. 

"  In  recognition  of  her  services  to  science,  Dr. 
Johanna  Westerdigk,  who  has  done  much  valuable 
research  work  on  the  diseases  of  plants  and  their 
cure,  has  been  called  to  a  professorship  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht,  being  the  first  Dutch 
woman  to  be  thus  honoured." 

"  Norwegian  women  are  triumphant  over  the 
appointment  of  Frl.  Elise  Sem  to  the  responsible 
position  of  counsel  for  the  defence  at  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  as  this  position  has  never 
before  been  held  by  a  woman  in  Norway.  Frl. 
Sem  is  known  throughout  her  country  as  being 
one  of  the  cleverest  lawyers  of  the  day.  Although 
she  passed  her  examinations  in  1901  she  was  not 
permitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate  until  1904, 
when,  owing  to  a  determined  agitation  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  a  law  was  passed  granting 
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women  the  right  of  entry  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession." 

"  The  professional  women  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
number  sixty  physicians,  ten  dentists,  seven 
lawyers,  and  five  ministers.' ' 

"  Miss  Isa  Morgan,  a  Maryland  girl,  has  evolved 
a  novel  method  of  earning  her  livelihood.  Pos- 
sessed of  marshy  land,  which  was  absolutely 
useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  frog-farming,  and  forthwith  started  a 
1  frog  preserve.'  The  venture  has  proved  a  great 
success,  and  as  the  only  woman  frog  farmer  in  the 
United  States  Miss  Morgan  has  as  much  as  she 
can  do  to  cope  with  orders.  Her  extra  large 
specimens  she  sells  to  biological  laboratories, 
receiving  as  much  as  12s.  a  piece  for  them,  while 
the  bull-frogs,  which  she  breeds  for  eating  pur- 
poses, are  mostly  shipped  in  ice  to  Europe." 

But  to  return  to  our  own  shores  ;  the  field  of  work 
which  has  strangely  enough  been  neglected  is  the 
country  inns.  This  word,  Country  Inn,  is  a  gold- 
mine — not  in  money  alone  but  in  interest — waiting 
for  the  energetic  girl  to  discover  and  tackle.  At 
risk  of  being  tedious  let  us  just  review  the  inn's 
history,  which,  of  course,  everyone  is  quite  familiar 
with. 

The  country  inn  standing  at  cross  roads  dates  from 
the  time  when  it  first  began  to  be  safe  to  live  outside 
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the  walls  of  a  town  ;  and  with  greater  security  of 
life  and  better  roads  there  arose  more  communication 
between  the  scattered  towns.  With  the  despoiling 
of  the  monasteries,  the  need  of  some  wayside  place 
for  rest  and  refreshment  became  more  urgent,  and 
the  old  sites  were  always  chosen  by  a  stream  or  at 
cross  roads.  With  the  advent  of  road  coaches,  the 
inns  reached  the  flower  of  their  existence,  for  although 
the  horses  were  changed  in  the  towns,  yet  a  halt  was 
made  at  every  country  inn  to  take  up  or  set  down 
passengers.  Since  the  advent  of  the  railway  trains, 
the  inn  has  sunk  into  a  public-house  run  for  the 
convenience  of  the  village  men  ;  but  the  railway 
is  already  superseded  by  the  motor-car,  and  the 
motor-car  has  come  to  remain  ;  here  now  is  the 
chance  for  the  country  inn  and  for  women.  To 
make  the  matter  plainer  let  us  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  person  who  travels,  and  for 
whose  convenience  the  inn  is  presumed  to  exist.  I 
will  assume  that  my  readers  are  motorists  or  bicy- 
clists who  ride  or  tour  in  the  country  for  pleasure ; 
where  are  they  to  sleep  and  get  the  necessary  food  ? 
They  have  two  alternatives,  either  to  spend  the  night 
at  a  county  town  hotel  or  at  a  country  pub.  The 
town  hotel  is  very  expensive,  by  this  I  mean  that 
you  pay  a  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  value 
you  receive  ;  the  building  is  old  and  dingy,  and  the 
coffee-room  smells  of  stale  smoke  and  Worcester 
sauce.     The  bedrooms  are  furnished  in  unhealthy 
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and  cumbersome  fashion  ;  and  although  it  will 
probably  be  the  summer,  no  flowers  anywhere, 
the  whole  place  is  subservient  to  the  bar,  which  is 
always  crowded.  As  regards  the  food,  it  is  precisely 
similar  in  each  of  these  hotels  ;  always  a  great 
choice  of  cold  meats,  stodgy  fruit  tarts  and  boiled 
potatoes,  the  vegetables,  boiled  cabbage  or  badly 
dressed  coarse  lettuce.  If  one  were  charged  in  moder- 
ation for  this  very  poor  accommodation  there  would 
be  nothing  to  say,  but  the  prices  are  all  out  of  pro- 
portion. The  motorist  or  cyclist  arrives  at  six 
o'clock  on  a  fine  June  evening,  and  after  the  evening 
meal  wants  to  sit  out  of  doors  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
twilight  which  lasts  until  ten  o'clock.  But  there 
is  nowhere  to  sit,  the  hotel  stands  flush  on  the  High 
Street,  and  at  the  back  is  a  garage  and  stables.  The 
other  alternative  to  spend  the  night  at  is  the  country 
pub.,  which  has  no  garage  and  no  accommodation 
for  ladies,  and  where  the  food  is  even  worse. 

Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  that  near  London,  in 
Surrey  or  on  the  river  there  are  plenty  of  good 
country  hotels  which  cater  for  the  London  motorist, 
but  it  is  only  the  proximity  to  London  which  has 
produced  them,  and  again  their  prices  are  pro- 
hibitive for  moderate  means.  Nowadays  a  motor- 
car does  not  necessarily  imply  wealth,  many  a 
little  two-seated  car  is  driven  and  cleaned  by  the 
owner  who  is  by  no  means  rich,  and  who  cannot 
afford  ridiculous  prices  for  cold  beef  and  a  bedroom. 
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So  putting  aside  the  London  radius  there  are  only 
a  very  few  small  hotels  actually  in  the  country  with 
nice  gardens  and  properly  cooked  food.  These 
places  are  so  rare  that  those  who  know  of  them  pass 
on  their  names  and  prices  to  their  friends,  but  in 
every  case  the  charges  are  high. 

We  all  travel  nowadays,  we  all  motor  or  ride  bikes 
and  even  use  the  despised  train,  but  we  cannot  all 
afford  the  prices  of  the  English  hotels,  nor  can  the 
fastidious  ones  stand  the  dull  food,  and  so  the  up- 
shot is  that  many  people  prefer  the  Continent ; 
and  I  can  testify  from  a  good  deal  of  practical  ex- 
perience that  a  little  tour  in  such  countries  as  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Switzerland,  is 
cheaper  and  easier  to  organise  than  a  similar  tour 
in  England  would  be.  In  the  more  remote  places 
abroad,  visited  for  their  castles,  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, their  cathedrals  or  their  festivals,  the  prices 
are  incredibly  low,  but  the  cooking  and  accommoda- 
tion are  good.  In  England,  the  more  remote  the 
place,  the  higher  the  prices.  And  so  the  would-be 
tourist  just  settles  it  by  going  over  to  the  Continent, 
where  in  connection  with  sight- seeing,  she  takes  a 
dainty  lunch  out  of  doors  under  the  trees  or  on  a 
terrace  by  a  river,  consisting  of  an  omelette  and 
crisp  well-dressed  salad,  saute  potatoes  and  delicious 
native  wine  (if  in  France)  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of 
tenpence  or  less  ;  and  at  risk  of  dwelling  too  much 
on  food,  it  may  be  said  that  ninety-nine  ladies  out 
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of  a  hundred  prefer  such  a  light  meal  to  the  English 
stodgy  lunch  or  cold  meat,  stewed  plums  and 
kitchen  cheese  for  half-a-crown  or  more,  eaten  in  a 
stuffy  coffee-room  in  company  with  a  perspiring 
commercial  traveller  who  has  just  upset  his  beer  on 
the  table-cloth. 

It  is  wonderful  that  some  financier  hasn't  seen 
the  possibilities  of  reviving  the  glories  of  the  country 
inn,  and  running  them  on  new  lines  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  new  clients,  the  motorists. 

However,  the  point  is  that  no  financier  has 
tackled  this  subject,  and  the  only  way  for  girls  to 
start  on  this  new  field  of  work  is  for  the  county  girls 
to  begin  by  organising  on  new  lines  the  publics 
which  are  on  their  own  property ;  it  is  easier  to  do 
anything  where  one  has  local  influence,  and  some  of 
the  county  girls  whom  I  have  dealt  with  in  another 
chapter,  if  they  had  the  business  capacity,  might 
find  the  work  of  turning  an  ordinary  wayside  pub. 
into  a  clean  and  cheap  inn  for  tourists  an  engrossing 
affair.  This  isn't  the  place  to  go  into  all  the  complex- 
ities of  the  liquor  trade,  or  the  differences  between 
free  and  tied  houses  ;  but  whether  run  by  or  for  the 
brewer,  the  difficulties  should  not  be  too  great  to 
the  girl  if  the  house  stands  on  her  father's  or 
brother's  property. 

Let  us  go  into  the  matter  a  little  more  fully  ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  old  word  Inn  must  be  revived 
and  the  dreadful  misnomer  '  Hotel '  thrown  over- 
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board  ;  there  is  and  always  has  been  a  great  deal 
in  a  name  ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak 
about  sign  painting  ;  the  signs  that  swing  outside 
pubs,  are  crude  and  bad,  and  very  often  there  is  not 
even  the  swinging  sign,  the  name  is  just  painted 
over  the  door.  A  suspended  sign  is  always  a  feature 
in  the  landscape,  and  mounted  with  some  wrought 
iron,  a  positive  decoration.  Here,  then,  is  something 
for  girls  to  do  who  paint  well  but  just  not  well 
enough  to  get  sitters  or  sell  their  pictures  at  first- 
class  shows.  Why  not  revive  sign  painting  and  make 
it  what  the  posters  on  the  hoardings  have  become, 
real  works  of  art  ?  Although  the  advertisements  on 
the  hoardings  are  only  temporary,  even  so,  first-class 
artists  work  now  at  this,  and  have  in  consequence 
raised  all  forms  of  pictorial  advertisements.  So 
why  don't  the  girls  start  sign  painting  ?  First  and 
foremost  for  the  inns,  and  then  for  the  shops. 
You  will  see  in  front  of  many  an  old  shop  on  a  level 
with  the  first  story  the  framework  of  a  sign  with 
iron  scrolling,  but  the  sign  itself  is  worn  out  and 
obliterated.  Substitute  in  place  of  this  in  the 
old  frame  an  advertisement  in  the  style  of  the 
"  Futurists  " — that  is  to  say,  something  in  vivid 
colours  of  which  the  meaning  can  only  be  grasped 
at  a  distance — and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
alluring  features  in  a  dingy  street. 

However,  to  return  to  our  subject ;  under  the  new 
regime,  the   country   inn  would  have  a  two-fold 
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object ;  that  of  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  village 
men  as  it  now  is,  and  also  a  place  for  rest  and 
refreshment  for  the  tourist  of  the  upper  classes.  It 
may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  these  two  objects  were 
mutually  incompatible,  but  why  should  they  be  ? 
This  is  only  because  no  one  yet  has  tried  to  fuse  the 
seemingly  incompatible  together. 

Let  the  public-house  remain  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  village  men,  but  let  it  be  a  place  where  the 
village  women  can  also  sit  and  talk  ;  and  this  will 
only  be  done  when  it  is  recognised  that  a  bar  should 
not  only  be  a  place  for  drinking,  but  that  food  should 
be  served  also  ;  light,  cheap  food  for  midday 
dinner  and  bread  and  cake  at  tea-time  ;  and  then  to 
eat  in  comfort  the  person  must  be  seated,  and  in  the 
summer  let  there  be  rough  tables  and  chairs  kept 
outside  near  the  door,  and  let  the  proprietor  be 
ready  to  serve  a  cup  of  tea  or  glass  of  beer  outside. 
Talking  is  only  pleasant  to  those  who  are  seated  and 
at  their  ease,  the  more  comfortable  the  clients  are 
made,  the  longer  they  stay  and  the  oftener  they 
come.  Let  the  carts  continue  to  pull  up  in  a  string 
outside  the  public  and  let  the  carters  go  in  for 
refreshment,  but  if  it's  the  summer  let  them  have 
their  drinks  in  the  open,  and  if  in  the  winter  then 
let  the  room  have  plenty  of  benches  and  be  warm 
without  stuffiness,  the  windows  standing  open  to 
the  fresh  air  and  not  as  they  are  so  often  of  thick 
ribbed  glass  that  can't  be  seen  through  or  opened. 
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There  would  be  much  less  drunkenness  if  the  people 
inside  could  see  out  and  be  seen ;  there  is  no  need  to 
surround  the  harmless  act  of  drinking  a  glass  of 
beer  with  so  much  mystery,  and  those  seeking 
legitimate  refreshment  would  find  it  an  additional 
inducement  to  sit  at  a  table  by  an  open  window 
and  watch  whatever  movement  there  is  outside. 
This  is  the  pub.  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country 
labourer,  let  him  have  his  bar  parlour,  but  make  it 
a  little  nicer  for  him,  a  little  cleaner,  more  airy,  and 
then  perhaps  the  women  of  the  village  will  come 
also,  for  they  need  recreation  more  than  the  men, 
so  give  them  some  alternative  to  beer  and  some 
chairs  to  sit  on. 

And  so  we  pass  on  to  the  other  class,  and  here, 
of  course,  everything  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
house  ;  there  are  inns  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  some 
quite  small,  others  large  rambling  places,  but  in 
every  case  the  common-sense  girl  cuts  her  coat  by 
her  cloth.  There  must  be  a  sitting-room,  and  it 
would  be  nice  to  restore  the  old-fashioned  word 
'parlour,'  and  a  coffee-room  which  might  easily 
be  called  dining-room,  as  coffee  is  almost  the  last 
thing  which  is  drunk  in  the  country  in  England. 
These  rooms  should  be  done  in  the  simplest  fashion 
possible,  plain  distempered  walls,  chintz  curtains, 
and  plain  oak  furniture,  and  now  that  coloured 
prints  are  so  cheaply  imitated,  let  there  be 
imitation   old   sporting  prints  on  the  walls.     The 
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bedrooms  need  only  be  very  clean  and  very  simply 
furnished,  and,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  good 
modern  bathroom  and  no  charge  made  for  the 
use  of  it. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  garden,  that  is,  a 
clean  and  well-kept  little  lawn  and  shady  trees ; 
these  things  are  not  impossible,  trees  are  everywhere, 
and  a  lawn  which  is  not  intended  for  games  is  easily 
made  good  enough  just  to  sit  on. 

And  most  important  of  all,  the  food  and  the  prices. 
The  girl  who  runs  an  inn  must  know  how  to  cook, 
because  she  will  have  to  employ  village  servants,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  village  girls  how  to  do  things 
if  you  don't  know  yourself.  But  cooking  is  not 
really  the  hopeless  mystery  that  some  think  it  to 
be.  And  to  make  the  whole  matter  of  food  and 
prices  simple  let  the  food  be  local  and  not  imported  ; 
if  far  from  the  coast  do  without  fish,  let  the  meat 
be  local  and  the  vegetables  grown  on  the  spot.  Let 
the  housekeeper  make  things  as  easy  as  she  can 
for  herself,  and  for  that  reason  she  will  be  able  to 
make  her  prices  moderate,  and,  above  all  things, 
no  pretence.  I  stayed  once  at  a  small  country 
hotel  where  the  cooking  was  as  bad  as  it  could 
be  and  the  proprietress  spoke  of  her  '  chef.' 

If  two  friends  were  to  run  such  an  inn,  one  girl 
would  attend  to  the  garden  and  produce,  the  orchard, 
the  flowers  and  dairy,  she  would  be  responsible  for 
the  outdoor  management,  the  accommodation  for 
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motors  and  bicycles,  etc.  The  other  girl  would 
manage  the  house,  and  a  man  would  be  kept  to 
attend  to  the  bar.  A  little  inn  such  as  this  with 
nicely  painted  exterior  standing  before  the  usual 
gravel  sweep  with  well-kept  garden  at  the  side  or 
back,  a  place  where  a  lady's  touch  is  apparent  in 
the  open  windows,  chintz  curtains,  house  linen, 
management  of  village  servants,  and  where  all  back 
premises  are  kept  clean  ;  such  a  place  standing 
well  at  cross  roads  and  the  proprietors  girls  well 
known  in  the  country,  would  soon  prove  a  centre  of 
a  lot  of  country  life  and  talk  and  be  quickly  known 
to  the  automobile  club.  The  inns  in  the  old  coaching 
days  were  places  where  all  the  news  filtered  through  ; 
and  if  this  inn  were  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the  meet 
of  hounds,  there  would  be  life  and  amusement 
during  the  winter  ;  and  what  more  natural  than 
for  a  girl  fond  of  hunting  and  with  means,  to  hunt 
during  the  winter  from  this  inn  if  it  were  kept  by 
her  friends.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  near  a 
trout  stream,  what  a  boon  to  fishermen  who  want 
decent  accommodation  ;  or  if  near  the  coast  what 
yachting  and  summer  possibilities  ;  there  is  no 
end  to  what  could  be  done  with  common  sense, 
good  taste,  and  energy. 

This  sort  of  work  does  what  few  other  occupations 
do  for  women,  namely,  brings  in  the  human  element, 
these  girls  are  dealing  with  a  come  and  go  of  people 
all  day  long,  and  not  sitting  cooped  up  in  an  office 
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or  studio.  Of  course,  it  would  mean  steady  ap- 
plication and  sticking  to  it,  but  when  people  find 
they  are  making  money  and  the  work  prospers, 
they  experience  no  difficulty  in  sticking  to  the  work  ; 
and  if  women  have  enough  energy  to  borrow  capital 
and  start  a  milliner's  shop  in  London,  where  they 
have  to  compete  with  thousands  of  other  milliners, 
and  pay  high  rents  and  rates  and  often  not  get 
paid  themselves,  they  could  do  far  better  with  a 
country  inn  where  every  customer  must  pay  down 
ready  money  before  he  leaves ;  there  are  no  bad 
debts.  I  would  rather  run  a  country  inn  than  a 
boarding  house  in  a  town — and  many  ladies  do 
this — forever  housing  the  human  driftwood,  for- 
ever struggling  to  keep  the  worst  class  of  English 
servant  or  Swiss  waiter,  being  forced  to  serve  a 
pretentious  dinner  and  for  every  item  of  the  menu 
a  grumbling  boarder ;  having  to  please  people  who 
live  in  the  house,  and  for  that  very  reason  think 
they  are  qualified  to  complain  and  grumble.  A 
country  inn  caters  for  a  quickly  moving  on  crowd, 
and  they  are  easier  to  deal  with. 

The  inn  proprietor  driving  into  market  on  market 
days,  her  advice  sought,  and  known  to  be  in  touch 
with  all  the  country-side,  would  soon  find  herself  a 
local  somebody,  she  would  be  backed  up  by  her  own 
class,  and  if  it  were  the  right  sort  of  girl  who  had 
undertaken  it  she  could  not  fail  to  have  pleasant 
intercourse   with   the   village   class.     There  is   an 
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immense  opening  here  for  women,  it  is  only  women 
who  can  do  this  job,  for  it  is  domestic  work  for  a 
housekeeper  ;  but  a  lady  housekeeper  who  sees 
with  a  woman's  eye  and  who  knows  what  her  own 
class  want,  who  are  at  present  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  to  put  up  with  much  that  is  unpleasant  in 
regard  to  country  accommodation. 

I  hope  I  have  made  this  suggestion  clear ;  the  inn 
must  not  be  a  little  cottage  or  house  taken  and  made 
into  an  inn,  that  would  spell  failure,  and  the  owner 
would  end  by  just  selling  gingerbeer  to  perspiring 
bank-holiday  cyclists.  It  must  be  the  old  and 
well-known  '  Rose  and  Crown '  under  new  and 
different  management,  and  made  more  comfort- 
able for  both  country  labourer  and  lady  motorist. 
Should  any  enterprising  country  girl  carry  out 
to  success  this  suggestion,  I  hope  she  will  let  me 
know  where  her  inn  is  to  be  found  so  that  I  may 
visit  it. 

Then  if  my  two  inn  proprietresses  found  that 
during  the  winter  they  had  some  time  on  their 
hands  they  might  achieve  wonders  by  reviving 
Country  Drama.  In  every  village  there  is  a  good 
schoolroom  and  in  many  villages  a  modern  well- 
built  hall  or  room,  given  by  the  Squire  or  chief 
landowner  for  recreation,  therefore  the  chief  item 
in  the  shape  of  premises  would  be  there.  As  regards 
the  histrionic  talent,  that  would  first  have  to  be 
discovered  ;   if  there  was  no  material  to  work  on, 
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of  course,  nothing  could  be  done.  But  it  is  my 
belief  that  in  certain  country  districts  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  by  the  right  girl  in  setting  going 
Village  Drama  and  by  helping  the  village  people  to 
do  all  by  themselves  and  for  themselves.  There  is 
in  the  first  place  a  great  deal  of  folk-lore  and  songs 
peculiar  to  each  county.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Cecil 
Sharp  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Folk-lore  Society, 
and  whose  society  has  saved  from  oblivion  the  old 
country  airs  and  poems. 

At  present  village  entertainments  are  one  of  two 
things  ;  either  a  concert  or  theatricals  got  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  large  house  in  the  village,  and  the 
performers  the  house-party  staying  with  the  Squire 
— or  else  itinerant  entertainers,  some  Follies  or 
Pierrot  Troupe  who  give  a  show  with  more  or  less 
London  topical  songs  and  pass  on  from  village  to 
village.  This  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
village  people  themselves  might  have  a  repertoire 
company  of  their  own  if  they  were  only  helped  and 
shown  the  way.  We  have  already  seen  that  they 
have  their  room  or  hall,  and  the  actors  or  singers 
must  be  found  among  themselves,  and  as  a  village 
population  is  more  or  less  stationary,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  parts,  assuming  the 
qualifications  were  there. 

The  best  way  would  be  to  begin  with  the  older 
children.  They  now  all  learn  verses  and  songs  and 
pieces  to  recite  in  school,  and  therefore  learning 
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by  heart  and  acting  would  come  easy  to  them. 
All  acting  is  a  means  of  self-expression  and  a 
means  of  developing  character  which  very  often 
remains  latent  all  through  life  through  lack  of  an 
outlet. 

There  are  plenty  of  small  easily  acted  plays  suit- 
able for  village  actors  ;  and  now  that  this  subject 
is  arousing  attention  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  get 
into  touch  with  any  village  or  parish  where  a  success 
had  been  made  and  get  their  advice  or  experience. 
The  difficulty  in  most  theatrical  enterprises  is  the 
expense  of  hall,  etc.,  and  the  getting  the  actors 
together  for  rehearsing.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Village  Drama  the  hall  or  room  would  be  free  and 
the  actors  on  the  spot  and  all  known  to  each  other. 
Having  acted  together  for  a  winter,  it  might  be 
found  that  one  of  them  was  able  to  write  a  little 
play  or  farce  with  local  allusions,  which  would  be 
hugely  popular  with  the  audience. 

And  so  my  enterprising  inn  proprietors  might 
very  easily  discover  a  local  and  modern  Chaucer  or 
Piers  Plowman.  I  believe  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done 
with  rural  populations  ;  they  cannot  initiate  such 
things  of  themselves,  but  they  can  and  will  follow  a 
good  lead.  Having  been  helped  through  the  initial 
stages  they  must  then  be  left  to  work  it  themselves, 
for  the  only  way  to  really  enjoy  or  benefit  from 
anything  is  to  do  it  oneself  and  not  watch  someone 
else  do  it. 
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VEGETABLE   GROWING 

We  now  come  to  something  which  might  very  well 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  last  subject  on  inns, 
namely,  vegetable  growing  for  the  market.  It  seems 
that  the  leg-of-mutton,  rib-of-beef  days  are  passing  ; 
more  people  now  than  ever  are  vegetarians,  and  the 
cult  of  the  vegetable  is  well  established,  which  can 
be  estimated  by  the  many  handy  and  popular  books 
dealing  with  the  subject  which  publishers  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  bring  out  year  by  year. 

All  the  ordinary  and  well-known  vegetables  are 
grown  in  such  large  quantities  for  the  market  that 
it  might  not  pay  for  girls  to  compete  on  these 
lines.  But  what  about  new  vegetables  ?  The  house- 
keeper catering  for  a  vegetarian  household  would 
welcome  with  relief  something  new  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  housekeeper  of  old  was  supposed  to  sigh 
for  a  new  animal.  Your  little  greengrocer  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  sale  for  the  less  known  (in 
England)  vegetables,  or  that  he  can't  take  the  risk 
of  buying  them  at  Covent  Garden  as  he  would  not 
get  them  off  his  hands.  But  he  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse  ;  there  is  no  sale  because  they  can't  be 
had  ;  let  new  vegetables  be  put  on  the  market — 
that  is,  bought  by  the  small  greengrocers,  as  the 
housekeeper  can't  buy  at  Covent  Garden — and  they 
will  sell  fast  enough.     We  are  only  beginning  with 
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the  cult  of  vegetable  growing  and  cooking  ;  there 
is  a  great  future  for  the  person  who  plays  up  to  the 
new  taste  for  vegetable  food,  and  is  able  to  put  it  on 
the  market  in  greater  variety  to  what  we  now  have. 
To  take  a  small  instance,  sorrel  is  difficult  to  buy, 
the  big  stores  may  sell  it,  but  the  little  greengrocer 
will  not  even  stock  it  when  asked,  as  they  say  they 
cannot  buy  less  than  a  bushel  and  may  not  get  it 
off  their  hands.  But  if  that  principle  prevailed  in 
all  businesses,  nothing  new  would  ever  be  put  on 
the  market,  in  every  trade  new  things  are  for  ever 
being  invented  and  evolved,  so  why  not  take  rises 
of  non-sale  in  the  realm  of  food.  Nothing  is  nicer 
to  eat  than  sorrel  and  nothing  easier  to  grow,  it  is 
a  perennial  and  after  it  is  established  is  left  alone ; 
it  grows  so  rapidly  that  a  fresh  crop  of  leaves  grow 
soon  after  the  last  have  been  picked.  There  are 
also  simple  wild  vegetables  which  are  ignored  in 
England  ;  the  leaves  of  the  dandelion  when  quite 
young  and  growing  in  a  meadow  are  immensely 
eaten  in  France,  it  is  very  bitter  but  palatable  ; 
there  is  also  a  very  nice  method  of  cooking  nettles 
when  quite  young. 

The  country  for  vegetables  is  Holland,  they  eat 
an  enormous  variety  there  quite  unknown  in  the 
English  market,  and  as  their  climate  is  certainly  as 
cold  and  damp  as  ours,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
these  plants  should  not  thrive  equally  well  here. 
Belgium  is  the  market  garden  of  this  part  of  Europe, 
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and  although  their  < -lunate  is  as  treacherous  as  ours, 
they  are  able  to  grow  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  we  buy  from  them  and  seem  unable  to  pro- 
duce ourselves. 

So  now  we  will  consider  a  case  where  two  girls 
(or  more)  who  are  friends  sharing  a  cottage  with 
knowledge  of  market  gardening.  We  will  assume 
that  they  are  fairly  near  a  station  and  not  too  far 
from  a  large  town,  so  that  they  can  get  their  stuff 
easily  up  for  sale,  of  course  all  would  depend  on  the 
extent  of  their  acreage  ;  but  now  with  the  develop- 
ment of  small  holdings  and  presumably  greater 
facilities  of  land  transfer  the  matter  of  buying  or 
renting  suitable  ground  should  not  present  too 
many  difficulties  ;  there  are  also  certain  vegetables 
which  take  up  much  less  space  than  others  and 
require  much  less  attention. 

If  the  girls  in  the  country  grew  their  vegetables 
on  sound  market-garden  principles,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  go  a  step  farther  and 
sell  the  stuff  themselves  without  the  middle  man  in 
the  shape  of  Co  vent  Garden.  Assuming  that  six 
girls  are  running  this  scheme,  why  should  not  two 
of  them  open  a  small  shop  to  sell  the  stuff  somewhere 
close  to  the  terminus  station,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  a  great  distance  for  transport  ? 

Of  course,  we  know  that  it  is  because  things  are 
produced  on  a  big  scale  that  they  can  be  sold  cheap, 
and  therefore  girls  with  small  acreage  could  not 
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compete  with  big  market  gardeners  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  expenses  would  be  less,  as  they  would  not 
require  so  much  hired  labour,  and  as  regards  the 
shop,  a  greengrocer's  premises  needs  no  outlay  of 
decorating  or  smartness,  such  as  is  required  for 
millinery  or  antiquities,  etc.  A  greengrocer's  needs 
no  stamped  paper,  no  boy  in  livery,  no  expensive 
furniture,  and  so  if  girls  are  able  to  open  and  fit  out 
expensive  premises  in  the  best  streets  the  outlay  in 
comparison  of  a  greengrocer's  would  be  fractional, 
and  it  would  seem  more  interesting  or  even  amusing 
to  sell  rapidly  to  a  queue  of  customers  every  morning 
and  be  paid  regularly  every  week,  than  do  as  many 
women  who  run  antiquity  shops  where  the  prices 
are  so  high  that  the  ordinary  purchaser  is  frightened 
away,  and  perhaps  a  week  may  elapse  without  a 
single  person  entering  the  shop,  and,  as  I  said  in  a 
previous  chapter,  the  only  way  to  make  small 
shop-keeping  tolerable  is  to  sell  all  day  long  what  the 
multitude  want.  So  if  girls  have  the  capital  and  can 
stand  the  bother  of  managing  a  shop,  why  not  one 
with  a  big  and  certain  sale  and  no  expenses  beyond 
rent  and  taxes,  as  the  four  walls  and  wooden  shelves 
and  baskets  and  boys  for  delivery  are  all  a  green- 
grocer needs.  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  shut  up 
shop  at  night  having  taken  and  executed  a  hundred 
orders  than  to  sit  waiting  and  only  sell  in  a  week 
five  little  antique  items  after  a  lot  of  bargaining. 
If  a  half-dozen  girls  ran  this  business  between 
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t  hnii  t  hey  would  all  be  equally  expert,  and  therefore 
able  to  take  it  in  turns  to  grow  the  stuff  in  the  country 
or  sell  in  the  shop  in  town  ;  this  would  give  them 
variety  and  change.  There  are  many,  many  girls 
born  and  bred  in  the  country  who  are  quite  com- 
p»  t  ont  for  such  work  as  this,  and  with  common  sense 
and  energy  could  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  and 
there  are  girls  with  flabby  muscles,  white  faces  and 
bored  spirits  who  would  blossom  like  the  rose — 
if  not  too  old — by  just  hoeing  and  raking,  and 
watering  in  the  open  air  all  day,  knowing  that  the 
business  of  which  she  formed  part  was  a  paying 
concern,  and  that  pay-day  comes  for  her  with  all 
other  workers ;  the  sleep  of  such  a  one  will  be 
sound,  as  the  healthy  work  will  be  done  in  healthy 
clothes. 

A  great  many  complaints  which  women  living  in 
towns  suffer  from  are  due  to  their  being  too  much 
indoors,  for  although  a  girl  may  say,  "  Oh,  I  am 
out  all  day,"  yet  if  she  lives  in  a  large  town  although 
she  may  be  away  from  her  house  all  day,  she  will 
be  in  someone  else's  house,  and  to  get  there  she 
will  take  a  stuffy  tube  or  omnibus,  she  will  be 
in  unventilated  shops,  churches,  or  theatres  —  in 
a  word  although  out  and  about  all  day,  never  in 
very  good  air,  and  when  she  takes  exercise  it  will 
be  on  the  hard  pavements  and  among  noisy  traffic. 

If  such  a  vegetable  and  fruit  farm  were  anywhere 
near  the  inn  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
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vegetable  growers  could  supply  the  inn  with  produce, 
in  many  ways  they  could  work  hand  in  hand,  the 
secret  of  so  much  success  lies  in  co-operation.  So 
let  a  few  clever  go-a-head  girls  who  have  learnt 
their  trade  at  one  of  the  agricultural  colleges  combine 
together  and  grow  vegetables  for  the  market,  and 
open  a  shop  to  sell  them  from,  and  what  they  could 
not  grow  themselves  they  could  supplement  from 
Covent  Garden ;  but,  in  any  case,  let  them  grow 
something  new,  and  if  they  hang  out  a  sign  with 
:  Rare  Vegetables  '  at  their  shop  front  they  will 
soon  collect  customers.  I  may  add  that  this  work 
is  paying  if  done  thoroughly  well,  as  the  mother  of 
a  little  unpretentious  greengrocer  I  know  drives  out 
daily  in  her  own  Victoria. 

There  is  a  new  scheme  just  launched  in  Sussex  for 
the  establishment  of  a  woman's  pioneer  farm  colony, 
to  be  worked  under  practical  intensive  methods, 
by  which  it  is  expected  much  larger  crops  than  are 
usual  will  be  produced.  This  seems  in  many  ways 
a  useful  and  valuable  scheme.  A  company  is  to  be 
formed,  financed,  and  run  by  women  with  necessary 
capital  raised  by  debenture  and  ordinary  shares  ; 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  undertaking  being 
to  help  women  who  have  no  capital ;  so  many  of 
whom  after  leaving  the  agricultural  college  fail 
because  they  have  not  got  the  necessary  capital  to 
tide  them  over  the  first  dangerous  years.  For  such 
as  these  co-operation  is  a  necessary  factor  to  success, 
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which  it  seems  is  what  this  new  scheme  offers,  and 
the  whole  thing  to  be  under  the  management  of  a 
very  experienced  woman  who  for  many  years  ran 
her  own  ranch  in  South  America.  The  girl  workers 
will  live  together  in  a  main  building,  and  if  the 
working  shareholders  prefer  it  they  can  have 
bungalows  to  themselves — I  quote  these  details 
from  the  current  Press  which  says  : 

"  The  objects  of  the  undertaking  are  : 

"  To  prove  that  farming  in  all  branches  can 
be  made  to  pay  in  England  if  worked  on  co- 
operative lines. 

"  By  working  on  a  co-operative  system  to  help 
women  with  limited  capital  to  avoid  failure  in 
farming." 

"  To  give  employment  to  women,  and  to  provide 
a  complete  training  in  all  branches  of  farm  work 
and  domestic  economy  to  those  who  intend  to 
emigrate. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  necessary  capital  has 
already  been  raised,  and  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
deposited  towards  payment  for  a  suitable  farm 
near  Heathfield,  in  Sussex.  According  to  present 
arrangements  the  owners  will  take  possession,  and 
the  work  be  definitely  started  at  the  end  of 
September. 

"  The  managing  director  of  the  new  colony 
farm    will    be    Miss    Emerson,    whose    practical 
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experience  of  farming  covers  a  period  of  many 
years.  The  venture  is  not  in  any  sense  intended 
to  be  philanthropic,  but  will  afford  women  an 
opportunity  of  proving  their  capabilities  of  con- 
ducting a  business  concern  on  paying  lines.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  board  of  directors  shall  con- 
sist of  two  men  and  three  women,  though  this  has 
not  been  definitely  settled,  and  when  the  mother 
farm  has  once  been  successfully  started,  the 
reserve  capital  will  be  devoted  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  farms,  for  the  disposal  of  whose 
produce  the  Heathfield  farm  will  be  responsible." 

' '  It  is  a  woman's  scheme  pure  and  simple.  The 
idea  was  first  thought  of  by  women  ;  all  the 
organising  has  been  done  by  women,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  larger  portion,  if  not  all  of 
the  £10,000  capital  required  has  been  subscribed 
by  women.  The  farm  itself  will  be  managed  on 
business-like  lines  by  women,  and  the  employees 
will  be  women. 

"  The  promoters  are  very  outspoken  in  the 
reasons  they  give  for  launching  out  in  this  scheme. 
■  We  feel  so  strongly,'  they  say,  *  that  emigration 
is  not  the  solution  of  the  present  social  difficulties, 
that  we  are  anxious  to  start  a  '  home  colony  '  to 
prove  that  there  are  splendid  opportunities  at 
home  for  making  farming  in  all  its  branches  pay, 
and  for  giving  congenial  occupation  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  to  a  large  number  of  women. 
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Why,'  they  conclude,  '  should  women  be  urged  to 
go  abroad  and  suffer  the  hardships  and  isolation 
which  are  so  often  their  lot  in  a  new  country 
when  this  might  so  easily  be  avoided  ?  ' 1 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  work  on  the  farm  shall 
include  live  stock  (horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  rabbits,  bees,  and  dogs),  extensive  fruit 
growing,  and  vegetable  and  flower  gardening,  and 
agricultural  crops.  The  farm,  the  promoters 
state,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  raising  of  all 
crops  ;  its  aspect  is  south,  and  it  is  sheltered  all 
round.  Amongst  the  assets  of  this  farm,  which  is 
two  and  four  miles  respectively  from  two  different 
lines  of  railway,  there  may  be  mentioned  five 
hundred  yards  of  frontage  on  the  main  road, 
thirty  acres  of  woods,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
£700 ;  shooting  rights  easily  let  for  £50  per 
annum  ;  an  eight-roomed  residence  and  two 
spacious  cottages  in  good  repair,  and  ample  out- 
buildings. The  farm  is  well  watered  by  streams 
and  springs,  and  all  the  fencing  is  in  first-rate 
condition. 

"  The  promoters  hope  that  some  women  share- 
holders will  apply  for  posts  on  the  farm." 

Miss    Wolseley — the    only    daughter    of    Lord 
Wolseley — began  a  work  at  Glynde  in  Sussex,  in 

1  This  is  quite  true ;   on  the  other  hand,  they  will   not  find 
husbands  in  Sussex  as  they  would  in  the  newer  lands. 
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founding,  in  1901,  a  school  designed  to  afford  ladies 
practical  instruction  in  gardening.  In  an  interview 
in  a  newspaper  which  I  quote,  Miss  Wolseley  says  : 

"  I  was  not  able  to  make  a  garden,  properly 
speaking,  for  the  first  two  years,  for  the  land  was 
absolutely  bare,  without  a  tree  on  it,  and  the 
name  Ragged  Land  accurately  describes  the 
original  poverty  of  the  soil.  The  only  way  to  set 
to  work  was  to  take  the  top  spit  off  and  stack  it. 
But  the  site  has  two  advantages.  The  land  faces 
due  south,  and  the  subsoil  is  of  chalk,  which  is  an 
advantage  because  you  get  what  is  practically  a 
well  of  water  underneath.  All  the  little  trees 
were  put  in  from  cuttings,  and  now  they  are 
growing  well.  Each  year  I  make  a  new  little 
ornamental  garden,  the  object  being  to  teach 
ladies  garden  design  and  colour  schemes  for 
herbaceous  borders,  and  to  grow  flowers  to  send  to 
market. 

"  On  each  side  of  the  ornamental  portion  of  the 
ground  I  have  a  vegetable  market  garden.  I  am  now 
receiving  a  limited  number  of  lads,  sons  of  gentle- 
men, who  pay  a  nominal  fee  of  £2  for  lectures. 
They  learn  in  a  two-years'  course  how  to  grow 
vegetables  and  fruit.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
opening  for  educated  people — men  and  women — 
on  the  land  if  they  come  to  a  place  like  mine  and 
get  thoroughly  practical  training,  doing  the  work 
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themselves,  keeping  diaries,  and  making  notes  of 
all  1  lie  operations  from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown. 

"  One  idea  I  had  was  to  represent  an  Italian 
country  hill-side,  substituting  for  the  vines 
grown  in  the  South,  loganberries,  ampelopsis 
and  other  climbers.  We  carpet  the  ground  with 
other  profitable  plants  or  with  ornamental 
flowers  so  as  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground 
and  avoid  the  trouble  of  weeding.  Then  the 
second-year  students  are  given  opportunities  of 
growing  melons,  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers.  I 
hold  strongly  with  a  two-years'  course,  because 
unless  people  can  see  everything  grow  and  flower 
and  die  in  two  seasons  they  can  have  very  little 
idea  of  gardening.  The  Italian  shadow-house 
or  summer-house,  stands  in  one  corner  of  the 
rose  garden.  Here  we  grow  the  winter-flowering 
honeysuckle,  which  produces  little  white  flowers 
at  Christmas. 

"  On  each  side  of  a  wide  grass  path  we  have  a 
long  and  fine  herbaceous  border.  This  border  is 
some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  grass.  I  hold 
with  having  the  flowers  level  with  my  eyes,  because 
the  effect  is  greatly  improved  by  this  method, 
and  the  flowers  get  the  sun  direct.  In  the  orna- 
mental rose  garden,  we  grow  La  France  roses 
and  the  old  China  roses.  We  also  have  large 
Italian  pots  in  which  fuchsias  and  bay  trees  are 
raised.      Creepers  are  trained  to  grow    around 
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children's  hoops,  through  which  you  can  obtain 
pretty  little  views  of  the  surroundings. 

"  I  do  not  advocate  the  hiring  of  a  big  farm  of, 
say,  two  hundred  acres  as  a  colony  for  lady 
gardeners.  I  think  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  surround  a  school  like  this  with  small  colonies 
or  groups  of  past  students,  for  then  the  mother 
school  could  supply  them  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  support  in  the  shape  of  garden  de- 
signing and  advisory  work.  Advisory  work  is 
more  remunerative  and  better  suited  to  ladies 
than  the  more  strenuous  effort  involved  in 
market  gardening.  If  four  ladies  arranged  to  pay 
£10  each  towards  the  rent  they  could  secure 
a  very  comfortable  house  and  land  on  which  they 
could  grow  vegetables  for  their  own  use  and  sell 
the  surplus.  Or  they  might  make  a  speciality 
of  raising  perennials,  such  as  delphiniums  and 
yellow  alyssum.  These  could  be  sold  to  the 
people  whose  gardens  they  were  attending. 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  pruning 
fruit  trees  is  most  valuable.  If  one  goes  up  to 
Co  vent  Garden  and  looks  round,  it  is  at  once 
evident  that  much  of  the  English  fruit  is  sent  to 
market  in  a  miserable  way.  It  is  badly  packed 
and  badly  graded  in  comparison  with  foreign 
fruit.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  English  should 
not  equal  their  rivals  in  growing  apples,  straw- 
berries, and  loganberries." 
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In  motoring  through  England,  that  which  strikes 
me  afresh  is  the  quiet — almost  desolation — of  the 
beautiful  scene.  Miles  may  be  traversed  without  a 
sign  of  habitation,  vast  stretches  of  grazing  meadow 
and  woodland  apparently  uncultivated, an  occasional 
and  picturesque  village  here  and  there,  but  with  so 
few  cottages  as  to  be  obviously  inadequate  to  house 
sufficient  men  to  cultivate  the  land.  In  every  other 
country  in  Europe  there  are  people  to  be  seen 
working  and  living  in  the  country  ;  but  England  is 
like  a  vast,  beautiful  garden  (putting  aside  the 
manufacturing  towns)  lying  under  the  spell  of  a 
magician  ;  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  awaiting  the 
authentic  kiss  of  her  deliverer.  A  population 
greater  than  Australia  herded  in  the  comparatively 
small  acreage  of  London,  and  yet  everywhere  miles  of 
silent  woodland,  breezy  commons  and  rich  meadow. 

Let  those  who  understand  this  subject  best  say 
who  this  deliverer  will  be.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
thought  if  the  girl  with  whom  this  book  deals  were 
to  be  instrumental  in  restoring  the  vanished  vitality 
to  village  and  country  life. 

ARCHITECTS 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  of  architect  is 
one  very  suited  to  women.  I  have  no  statistics 
before  me,  so  I  am  not  aware  whether  there  are  at 
present  any  women  architects  in  England  ;   but  in 
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America  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  New  York  has  just  made  the  announce- 
ment that  he  will  next  October1  open  a  school  of 
building  entirely  for  women.  At  this  school  will 
be  taught  such  trades  as  plumbing,  carpentering, 
and  masonry.  It  will  also  aim  at  giving  women  who 
intend  to  train  as  architects  a  thorough  grounding 
in  their  profession.  This  seems  a  very  sensible 
move,  and  if  women  can  do  clever  architectural 
drawings,  they  can  as  easily  be  architects. 

So  here  is  a  new  and  virgin  field  for  the  clever 
girl ;  be  an  architect,  learn  your  trade,  pass  your 
exams.,  and  then  make  a  speciality  of  designing 
little  houses,  cottages,  and  flats  ;  leave  to  the  men 
the  designing  of  palaces,  cathedrals,  and  town 
halls,  but  do  you  reform  the  housing  of  families 
that  pay  from  £20  to  £60  a  year  rent. 

There  is  a  big  and  undeveloped  field  for  the 
practical  woman  architect  who,  because  she  is  a 
woman,  knows  by  experience  what  is  needed  to 
make  a  house  comfortable  and  easy  to  work  with 
one  or  two  servants.  A  woman  knows  what  is 
required  in  the  basement  to  simplify  the  work  of  the 
general  servant ;  she  knows  about  convenient 
arrangements  for  the  nursery,  the  necessity  of  good 
cupboards  built  in  the  house,  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  a  full  tray  up  a  twisting  dark  stairs  ;  the 
difficulty  of  cooking  on  a  range  which  is  built  into 
1  October,  1912. 
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a  sort  of  dark  chasm.  A  woman  architect  would 
quickly  adopt  what  has  long  since  been  adopted  on 
the  Continent,  namely,  a  kitchen  range  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  room — the  pipe  and  chimney 
are  below  the  floor — so  that  the  full  light  strikes  on 
the  range,  and  it  is  possible  to  cook  and  stir  from 
all  sides,  and  not  as  we  have  it  in  small  houses  here 
where  the  range  is  built  into  the  wall,  and  the  full 
light  of  the  window  can  never  reach  the  pots  and 
pans  on  the  range.  I  feel  sure  that  a  common- 
sense  woman  would  never  lay  the  water-pipes 
outside  the  walls,  where,  exposed  to  the  air,  the  first 
severe  frost  freezes  the  water  and  puts  the  poor 
housekeeper  to  the  utmost  inconvenience.  In  every 
cold  country  the  whole  length  of  pipes  is  never 
exposed  to  the  air  ;  they  enter  the  house  through  the 
ground,  for  if  they  did  not,  in  cold  countries  they 
would  be  six  months  without  a  drop  of  water  ; 
and  although  we  would  not  suffer  so  badly,  yet  our 
winters  can  be  quite  cold  from  time  to  time — as 
it  is  not  alone  frost  but  also  east  wind  which  will 
freeze  pipes — and  therefore  we  reach  a  point  that 
if  they  find  it  possible  in  Canada  and  Russia  and 
Germany  to  build  their  houses  and  flats  with 
protected  pipes,  why  should  not  we  do  the  same  ? 
It  is  the  woman  housekeeper  who  knows  the  worry 
of  suddenly  frozen  pipes  and  suddenly  burst  pipes. 
A  woman  architect  would  see  to  this  first  and  fore- 
most. 
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Design  for  us  houses  and  cottages  where  comfort 
and  convenience  are  placed  before  decoration.  Let 
us  have  good  kitchen,  larder,  and  scullery  accommo- 
dation, and  no  moulding  on  the  drawing-room 
ceiling ;  no  one  wants  that  nowadays.  Let  us 
have  better  grates  and  prettier  ones,  and  no  dreadful 
fantastic  tiles.  In  regard  to  country  cottages,  I 
have  often  stayed  in  cottages  which  were  built  to 
face  the  road,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  sitting-rooms 
and  two  best  bedrooms  above  faced  that  way, 
regardless  of  aspect.  In  several  cases  the  cottages 
faced  the  north  because  the  architect  and  builder 
took  for  granted  that  the  house  must  look  at  the 
road.  In  consequence  the  kitchen  and  scullery 
looked  south.  Now  a  woman  who  was  a  lady  would 
never  make  that  fatal  mistake  ;  she  would  know 
quite  well  that  in  a  climate  such  as  ours  sun,  more 
especially  in  the  country,  is  of  the  first  importance  ; 
and  the  woman  architect  will  quite  calmly  place 
her  cottage  facing  the  sun,  no  matter  how  askew  it 
will  stand  to  the  road.  It  is  the  vulgar  mind  of  the 
jerry  builder  which  places  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  nice  little  house  in  an  absurd  position  in  regard 
to  the  piece  of  land  it  stands  on,  all  because  the  front 
rooms  must  face  and  overlook  the  road.  A  woman 
architect  knows  that  women  like  privacy  and  sun, 
and  would  build  accordingly. 

If  there  ever  was  a  job  where  a  woman  could  earn 
the  gratitude  of  her  sex  it  would  be  to  seize  the  field 
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of  small  house,  small  villa  and  cottage  architecture 
and  make  a  revolution  in  the  whole  rotten  system 
and  give  us  the  convenience  we  long  for. 

The  reason  why  so  often  a  fireplace  will  be  close 
to  a  door,  why  a  whole  south  wall  will  have  no 
windows  at  all,  why  there  is  often  no  provision  for 
storing  trunks  and  boxes,  and  why  the  water 
system  is  poor  and  faulty,  is  because  the  architects 
and  builders  are  men,  and  as  men  they  do  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  working  of  a  house. 
Many  men  are  away  from  home  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  ;  it  is  women — the  lady  of  the  house 
and  servant  or  servants — who  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  work  the  home.  But  these  homes  have  been 
built  and  designed  by  men,  and  so  the  woman's 
point  of  view  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 
It  is  a  curious  system  by  which  men  build  the 
houses  and  women  have  to  work  them.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  speak  now  of  really  well-built  houses 
where  every  comfort  is  to  be  had  and  plenty  of 
space  ;  I  refer  only  to  those  thousands  of  smallish 
dwellings  where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  show  ; 
two  good  front  rooms,  some  ornamental  tiling  and 
moulding,  and  the  rest  of  the  rooms  are  mere  holes, 
and  the  servants  sleep  in  a  kennel  and  cook  in  the 
dark,  and  no  place  upstairs  for  throwing  away  water. 

A  great  deal  of  the  servant  question  is  due  to  the 
great  inconvenience  that  the  maid-of -all- work  or 
cook  and  housemaid  experience  in  their  daily  work 

2o 
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about  the  house  ;  they  are  too  badly  catered  for 
by  the  jerry  builder  architect  to  be  efficient.  These 
jerry  builders  have  a  certain  space  and  sum  at 
their  disposal,  and  to  get  as  big  a  rent  as  possible 
they  will  sacrifice  everything  to  the  two  or  four 
best  rooms.  The  woman  housekeeper  has  sub- 
mitted to  all  these  inconveniences  because  she  knew 
there  was  no  alternative  ;  but  if  some  clever  women 
will  take  up  the  study  of  architecture  the  house- 
keeper will  no  longer  have  to  sigh  for  her  comforts. 

Even  in  houses  of  considerable  size  and  rent 
there  is  poor  accommodation  for  servants.  They 
often  have  nowhere  to  sit  except  the  kitchen,  and 
no  other  room  can  be  converted  into  a  servants' 
hall,  as  it  must  be  on  the  ground  floor  near  the 
kitchen.  It  is  useless  to  give  them  an  attic  for  a 
sitting-room  ;  nor  can  the  china  pantry  or  store-room 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  result  is  that  the  maids 
are  continually  in  the  kitchen,  very  often  impeding 
the  work  of  the  cook,  who  needs  both  kitchen  tables 
for  her  work,  while  the  housemaid  is  supposed  to  be 
mending  the  linen.  The  servants — and  perhaps  the 
chauffeur  or  gardener's  boy  come  in  for  their  tea — 
are  too  cramped  up  together  for  efficiency  in  their 
work,  or  harmony  among  themselves  ;  and  yet  the 
rest  of  the  house  will  have  large  rooms  and  lofty 
ceilings. 

Apart  from  the  thanks  and  gratitude  that  the 
woman  architect  would  receive  from  her  own  sex, 
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it  is  a  very  interesting  job.  There  is  a  very  big 
field  for  country  cottages  now  ;  it  seems  that  no 
one  nowadays  wants  to  be  bothered  with  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  large  houses  (putting  aside 
rich  people).  This  is  the  age  of  flat,  cottage,  and 
car.  The  smallish  conveniently  built  country  house 
is  very  difficult  to  find,  and  yet  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  them. 

I  prognosticate  that  the  day  will  come  when  agents 
will  add  to  their  list  of  attractions  in  regard  to  the 
letting  or  selling  of  a  house  these  words  :  "  Designed 
by  a  woman."  In  time  this  will  be  considered  an 
asset,  for  it  will  be  synonymous  with  comfort  and 
convenience. 

SERVANTS 

If  ladies  designed  the  houses,  the  servant  accom- 
modation would  be  better.  The  kitchen,  scullery, 
pantry,  linen  cupboards,  and  larders  would  undergo 
a  beneficial  revolution,  and  with  greater  con- 
veniences of  this  sort  the  way  would  be  paved  for 
lady  servants. 

At  first  sight  this  sounds  dreadful;  I  can  well 
imagine  any  girl  saying  :  "  No,  thank  you,  no 
servant's  work  and  life  for  me." 

It  may  appear  from  this  that  I  am  directly  con- 
tradicting myself  in  having  previously  said  in  the 
Emigration  chapter  that  as  the  work  on  a  farm  was 
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purely  domestic,  the  post  of  home-help  was  hardly 
worth  a  girl's  while  to  leave  England  to  fill ;  and 
also  in  the  Home  chapter  I  have  said  that  one  reason 
why  the  girls  were  often  discontented  at  home  was 
because  they  were  unpaid  servants.  But  in  regard 
to  the  Colonial  aspect  the  work  is  too  hard,  too 
incessant  and  too  unskilled,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  too  primitive  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  work  done 
at  home  she  is  an  amateur  servant ;  no  kudos  is 
attached  to  her  work,  and  certainly  no  pay.  So  in 
suggesting  servants'  work  for  girls  I  mean  some- 
thing quite  different  to  the  position  of  the  usual 
slack,  inefficient  maid  in  a  small  house.  These 
inefficient,  incapable  servants  occupy  now  a  similar 
position  to  what  a  sick-nurse  did  before  the  days 
when  Florence  Nightingale,  having  studied  the 
science  of  nursing  and  hygiene,  swept  away  for  ever 
her  predecessor — a  dirty  old  woman  with  a  gin 
bottle — and  placed  nursing  on  the  footing  that  it 
now  occupies,  and  a  trained  hospital  nurse  is  now  a 
comfort  which  may  be  had  anywhere  in  the  civilised 
world.  She  opened  an  enormous  career  for  women. 
The  point  is  that  they  took  advantage  of  this 
chance,  they  followed  her  ;  if  they  had  not,  Florence 
Nightingale  would  merely  have  been  a  self-sacrificing 
woman  doing  a  noble  work  which  died  with  her. 
Then  there  is  also  this  to  be  considered,  that 
although  now  the  hall-mark  of  custom  stamps  sick 
nursing  so  that  when  we  hear  that  Alice  and  Maud 
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have  gone  to  Guy's  as  probationers,  we  think 
nothing  about  it  one  way  or  the  other — yet  in  1856 
when  Miss  Nightingale  with  a  subscribed  sum  of 
£50,000  formed  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
nurses  at  St.  Thomas's  and  King's  College  Hospitals, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  much  and  copious 
opposition  against  girls  and  women  embarking 
on  what  was  not  only  a  new  field  of  work,  but 
also  work  done  under  very  different  auspices  to 
what  prevails  now  with  every  modern  sanitary 
luxury. 

She  realised  in  the  Crimea  that  the  great  mor- 
tality among  the  soldiers  was  due  to  the  insanitary 
conditions  ;  she  saw  that  it  was  not  alone  the 
enemy's  bullets,  but  the  dirt  and  consequent  fever 
which  carried,  off  the  men.  This  may  seem  like 
a  digression,  but  it  really  has  a  great  bearing  on  our 
subject.  If  a  lady,  followed  by  other  ladies,  was 
able  to  sweep  away  the  ignorant  nurse  of  her  period, 
and  substitute  cultured,  well-trained,  efficient 
women,  with  a  supply  continually  coming  on  and 
never  likely  to  fail,  and  raise  an  occupation  which 
of  necessity  has  many  repulsive  features  into  a 
profession  that  is  recognised  and  honoured,  why 
should  not  some  other  woman  of  the  present  day 
do  the  same  in  regard  to  the  servant  profession  ? 
Let  her  also  collect  a  fund  and  form  an  institution 
to  teach  cooking  and  for  the  training  of  all  domestic 
work.     In  the  present  day  this  sort  of  work  will 
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tend  to  become  less  and  less  hard,  with  electricity 
coming  more  into  general  use,  and  modern  buildings 
with  more  water  taps  ;  and  as  the  leg-of-mutton- 
jelly  dinner  parties  are  gone,  the  cook  will  more  and 
more  tend  to  become  an  artist  at  her  work.  Also 
the  hours  of  the  average  servant  and  nurse  bear  no 
comparison.  In  nearly  every  house  the  maids  have 
the  afternoons  to  spend  in  their  own  way,  and  unless 
there  is  dinner  company  they  can  go  to  bed  as  early 
as  they  please,  and  their  afternoons  and  evenings  out 
are  adhered  to  as  strictly  as  if  they  were  feasts  in 
the  calendar. 

So  let  us  reach  our  point  :  if  young  and  refined 
women  flock  to  the  hospitals  and  can  go  through 
the  training  and  can  stand  the  strain  mental  and 
physical  which  nursing  entails,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence raised  the  whole  standard  and  morale  of 
nursing  to  a  high  plane,  why  not  do  the  same  for 
domestic  work  and  in  time  sweep  away  the  in- 
efficient, uneducated,  not  very  clean  servant  who 
now  more  or  less  rules  us  ?  And  the  only  way  that 
this  can  be  done  is  for  a  better  class  to  undertake 
this  work  ;  for  at  present  it  is  the  stupid  member 
of  a  working  man's  family  who  '  goes  into  service.' 
The  brighter  sisters  become  shop  girls  or  type- 
writers (I  do  not  now  allude  to  skilled  servants 
such  as  butlers,  footmen,  chefs,  or  ladies'  maids), 
so  that  servant-maids  in  small  houses  are  in  the 
present    day   more   or   less   failures,   incapable   of 
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anything  better  ;  if  they  were  they  would  be  doing 
such  work. 

If  with  the  advent  of  women  architects  the 
servant  premises  were  improved,  it  would  be  an 
extra  inducement  to  girls  to  take  up  this  sort  of 
work.  The  association  where  these  girls  were 
trained  would  send  them  into  situations  with  the 
same  status  that  a  hospital  nurse  now  has  when  she 
enters  your  house  :  fixed  scale  of  pay,  fixed  hours 
of  freedom,  but  in  return  for  that  she  would  be 
absolutely  skilled  ;  she  needn't  be  taught  or  told, 
except  the  individual  tastes  and  wishes  and  hours  of 
the  employer.  If  the  family  are  vegetarian  they  would 
get  a  cook  from  this  institution  who  made  these 
dishes  a  feature.  They  would  be  expert  silver 
cleaners,  and  would  get  through  the  work  in  a 
quick  and  expeditious  manner.  The  association 
from  which  the  servants  were  engaged  would  have 
on  their  books  the  names  of  any  women  who  were 
found  to  be  inconsiderate  to  their  servants,  or  who 
were  incapable  of  keeping  a  maid  long,  with  the 
result  that  no  lady  servant  would  take  her  situation, 
and  she  would  either  have  to  alter  her  ways  or 
continue  with  the  inefficient  class  while  everyone 
else  would  be  employing  the  lady  class. 

Like  everything  else,  this  sounds  revolutionary 
and  impossible  because  it  is  not  done  ;  but  let  it  be 
begun,  and  gradually  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
feasible. 
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I  have  often  heard  girls  say  :  "I  would  not  mind 
being  a  parlour-maid,  but  I  couldn't  bear  associating 
with  the  other  servants  or  taking  my  meals  in  an 
untidy  way  in  the  kitchen."  If  the  two  servants 
in  a  small  house  were  both  ladies  this  difficulty  would 
be  overcome,  and  if  the  kitchen  premises  had  been 
designed  by  a  woman  the  same  premises  would  take 
on  quite  new  features.  The  messy  corners,  the  half- 
washed  crockery  and  general  untidiness  would 
quickly  give  place  to  something  quite  different, 
the  same  difference  that  there  was  in  the  sickroom 
of  the  Mrs.  Gamp  days  to  the  sick  room  as  we  know 
it  now.  There  are  many  girls  who  could  not  be 
nurses  but  who  would  do  parlour  work  very  well. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  for  years  to  come 
the  leisured  women  —  so  called  —  will  continue  in 
numbers,  and  where  they  cannot  all  be  outdoor 
workers,  nor  all  engage  in  lucrative  business,  and 
where  they  certainly  cannot  all  marry  and  most 
undoubtedly  are  not  all  rich,  the  servant  career 
offers  great  possibilities.  And  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  small  householder,  how  much  nicer  it 
will  be  to  employ  a  skilled  and  vouched-for  person 
more  or  less  of  a  similar  class,  to  the  indifferent  and 
slack  strangers  picked  up  at  registry  offices  and 
whom  one  is  forced  to  admit  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
home  life. 

In  every  country  the  servant  question  is  acute. 
In  Paris  they  have  a  system  of  daily  expert  servants 
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for  dwellers  in  small  flats.  An  expert  clothes- 
brusher  and  folder  calls  early  and  valets  the  em- 
ployer ;  an  expert  cook  calls  in  the  morning  and 
arranges  the  meal  or  meals  for  the  day,  cooks  the 
cold  stuff,  prepares  the  soup  and  gets  the  meal 
started  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  individual  can 
easily  warm  it  up.  An  expert  charwoman  beats 
rugs  and  lays  fires — in  short,  they  tackle  the  work 
so  quickly  and  skilfully  that  in  an  hour  the  flat  is 
cleaned,  clothes  brushed  and  valeted,  and  food 
daintily  prepared,  and  the  whole  place  swept, 
garnished,  and  quiet,  instead  of  one  slack  and  rather 
dirty  maid  who  potters  over  the  work  the  entire 
day,  and  the  employer  never  has  real  privacy.  In 
large  houses  servants  are,  of  course,  essential 
besides  being  of  a  different  class  ;  but  a  refined  and 
fastidious  person  would  gladly  be  quit  of  the  constant 
society  of  a  vulgar  maid-of-all-work  in  the  close 
contact  of  a  small  flat,  in  exchange  for  a  couple  of 
skilled  specialists  calling  every  morning,  doing  the 
work  quickly  and  then  going,  and  whom  you  needn't 
feed. 

There  is  also  an  occupation  which  might  be  made 
more  of,  that  of  going  to  the  homes  of  very  busy 
women  who  are  out  all  day  and  mending  and  doing 
up  their  clothes,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.  I  believe 
Selfridge  deals  with  such  workers  and  sends  them 
out.  It  sounds  uninteresting  work,  but  something 
more  could  be  made  out  of  it ;  a  girl  could  organise 
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her  own  staff  of  workers  and  send  them  out  where 
needed  ;  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  such 
sewers  and  menders  in  London  during  the  tourist 
season.  In  August  and  September  London  is  rilled 
with  foreigners  and  Americans  who,  in  making  a 
long  tour,  going  from  place  to  place,  and  with  no 
maid  of  their  own,  find  it  wellnigh  impossible  to 
spend  a  moment  in  necessary  sewing.  A  girl  would 
call  at  the  hotel  where  the  tourist  was  staying  and 
in  a  few  hours  '  fix  her  up,'  as  the  Americans  say. 


The  time  will  surely  come  when  more  professions 
will  be  open  to  women.  There  are  no  restrictions  in 
regard  to  the  employments  which  this  chapter  deals 
with,  although  they  are  more  or  less  new  they  are 
accessible ;  but  many  things  for  which  women 
may  be  assumed  to  be  fitted  are  still  debarred  them. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Press  Lady  Selborne 
said  : 

"  The  prohibitions  that  now  hamper  women 
who  have  to  earn  their  living  are  not  founded  on 
any  reasonable  ground.  They  are  mere  chaotic 
remains  of  former  ages.  A  woman  may  be  a  doctor, 
sculptor,  or  farmer.  She  mayn't  be  a  lawyer  or 
Civil  Servant.  She  may  be  a  schoolmistress,  but 
the  highest  posts  in  the  national  service  are 
denied  her. 
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"There  is  no  sense  in  these  restrictions,  no 
justice  even  to  the  men  concerned.  Why  should 
doctors  and  artists  be  exposed  to  unlimited 
female  competition,  from  which  lawyers  and 
Civil  Servants  are  protected  ?  The  right  course 
is  to  make  all  professions  free  to  both  sexes,  and 
they  will  take  those  for  which  nature  has  best 
fitted  them.,, 

And  in  conclusion  I  will  quote  from  Monsieur  Jean 
Finot,  who  in  his  new  book  Prejuges  et  Problemes  des 
Sexes,  says,  and  this  has  a  bearing  on  our  subject : 

"  Let  us  abolish  all  those  unnecessary  and 
invidious  restrictions  which  arbitrarily  hinder 
woman's  development.  Let  us  give  her  equal 
social  and  political  rights  with  men,  and  open 
freely  to  her  all  careers.  If  nature  has  erected 
for  her  impassable  barriers,  rest  assured  she  will 
not  pass  them.  She  will  not  cease  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother,  but  she  will  acquire  a  new  dignity. 
Woman,  sincere,  thoughtful,  working  for  the  good 
of  the  Commonwealth,  will  worthily  replace 
Woman  the  Fiend,  or  Woman  the  Slave,  both  of 
them  vowed  to  weakness  and  falsehood.  .  .  . 
But  she  must  have  new  conditions  of  life.  Let 
us  give  them  to  her  freely,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
painful  catastrophe,  if  woman  must  obtain  them 
as  the  consequence  of  a  sex  war,  in  spite  of  man, 
and  in  opposition  to  him." 
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"  Work  out  your  freedom,  girls,  knowledge 
is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed  :  Drink  deep, 
until  the  habits  of  the  slave,  the  sins  of  empti- 
ness, gossip  and  spite  and  slander  die.  Better 
not  to  be  at  all  than  not  to  be  noble."1 
1  Tennyson. 
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"  For  ever  slaves  at  home  and  fools  abroad." — Tknnyson. 

AS  the  outcome  of  the  two  addresses  I  gave  in 
London,  I  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
letters  from  both  sexes  and  from  all  over  the  world  on 
this  subject,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  quote 
from  some  of  the  letters  which  seem  the  most  rele- 
vant ;  and  I  am  not  by  this  infringing  the  request 
for  privacy  from  my  correspondents,  as  the  short 
extracts  with  no  address  can  afford  no  clue  as  to 
the  writers  : 

"Thank  God  and  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
begun.  I  am  an  unmarried  daughter,  crushed  by 
a  tyrannical  father,  who  has  never  sought  my  love 
and  confidence  in  childhood  ;  he  has  estranged 
himself  from  his  children,  whom  he  treats  with  less 
consideration  than  his  servants,  because  he  knows 
his  servants  can  give  him  notice.  He  gives  me 
an  allowance  which  does  not  dress  me,  but  merely 
clothes  me,  and  no  margin  at  all  for  a  much  needed 
yearly  holiday — not  even  a  change  away  from 
London  after  an  illness,  or  even  a  few  days 
respite  away  from  the  miserable  home  atmosphere 
to  ward  off  illness. 

397 
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"  For  some  strange  reason  the  married  daughter 
who  needs  less  help  receives  more. 

"  In  many  cases  a  girl  may  be  an  unmarried 
daughter  because  her  parents  gave  her  no  op- 
portunities in  early  life  to  meet  marriageable 
men,  or  else,  knowing  what  it  is  to  live  under  a 
father's  rule,  the  girl  hesitates  to  entrust  herself 
to  the  rule  of  a  husband. 

"  But  whatever  be  the  reason,  plead  our  cause 
for  us  that  we  be  not  treated  like  children  when 
we  are  grown  women,  and  merely  boarded  in  our 
parents'  house,  where  all  our  womanly  aspirations 
for  a  little  love  and  a  little  freedom  are  thwarted." 

Then  there  is  a  short  letter  written  from  the 
country.    The  writer  says  : 

"  Do  advise  all  single  girls  with  money  to  make 
their  wills  away  from  their  relations,  so  that  the 
relations  will  have  no  object  in  standing  in  their 
way  in  regard  to  marriage  on  account  of  the 
money. 

"  I  have  gone  through  terrible  experience  in 
that  way  myself." 

Then  a  girl  writes  to  say  that  she  has  always 
lived  at  home,  and  is  thoroughly  domesticated  in 
every  branch  of  household  work,  but  that  in  the 
country  town  she  lives  in  it  seems  impossible  to 
marry,  as  to  every  nice  man  there  are  six  equally 
nice  girls. 
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Then  I  have  another  very  long  letter  from  the 
country,  in  which  the  girl  says  : 

"  My  mother  is  early  Victorian  in  her  views 
about  girls  ;  she  idolises  her  only  son,  believing 
that  all  the  money  should  be  spent  on  the  boy, 
and  the  girls  don't  matter  however  dull  or  cramped 
they  may  be.  I  am  the  only  one  left  at  home, 
and  as  we  live  quite  in  the  country  I  can't  get 
congenial  companions,  and  although  fond  of  music 
and  literature,  I  can't  get  any  classes  ;  and  mother 
does  not  care  for  my  hobbies,  and  never  dreams 
of  helping  me  in  any  way.  I  do  feel  that  the  best 
years  in  my  life  are  passing  away,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  my  mother  will  be  dead  and  I  turned 
out  to  live  alone  on  a  much  smaller  income. 

"  I  never  see  any  nice  young  men  in  these  parts 
with  marriageable  incomes.  How  I  wish  I  could 
get  out  to  the  Colonies,  British  Columbia  or 
Australia  ;  there  is  such  a  slump  in  women  here  ; 
even  the  most  well-meaning  parents  find  it  hard 
work  providing  for  more  or  less  useless  girls.' ' 

One  of  my  correspondents,  writing  from  a  country 
house  in  Hampshire,  says  : 

"It  is  refreshing  and  delightful  to  see  that  a 
subject  that  enshrines  within  it  such  possibilities 
of  tragedy  is  to  receive  such  frank  and  broad- 
minded  treatment.  The  belief  that  food,  raiment, 
and  warm  fire  constitute  the  sole  requisites  for  a 
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happy  life  dies  hard,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  women  of  the  upper  classes 
prove.  Parents  possessing  a  comfortable  income 
are  only  too  prone  to  forbid  their  daughters  to 
qualify  themselves  for  careers." 

Then  here  is  a  letter  from  someone  who  asks 
for  "  just  something  to  give  one  a  lift  out  of  this 
dreary  quagmire  of  an  existence." 

A  business  man  writes  me  on  paper  with  a  City 
address.    He  says  : 

"  I  have  a  daughter,  aged  twenty-one,  for  whom 
I  should  like  to  find  some  occupation.  Have  you 
any  practical  suggestion  you  could  make  as  to 
what  the  girl  should  do  ?  If 'you  receive  visitors  I 
am  sure  her  mother  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
bring  her  to  you,  and  to  act  on  any  suggestion 
you  may  make  about  the  girl's  future." 

Some  of  the  newspapers  took  me  to  task  because 
I  questioned  whether  the  parents  were  always 
fitted  to  guide  the  young  ones  ;  but  is  it  surprising 
that  I  ask  this  question  when  I  receive  such  letters  ? 
A  middle-aged  business  City  man  with  a  wife  writes 
for  advice  about  his  young  daughter  to  an  utter 
stranger  ! 

"  I  am  an  only  child,  and  lost  my  father  after  a 

few  days'  illness ;  he  was  a  major  in regiment, 

and  a  member  of  an  old  county  family.  My 
mother  is  a  partial  invalid,  and  my  father  left 
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everything  by  B  will  made  before  my  birth  to 
niv  niothn •:  so  that  I  am  practically  penniless, 
and  am  in  the  thirties.  Unfortunately  my  health 
is  most  indifferent,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain 
employment,  and  have  spent  pounds  in  advertise- 
ments, agencies,  and  in  stamps  and  also  in  fares  to 
and  from  London  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  post. 
But  alas,  as  you  evidently  understand,  unskilled 
work  has  no  market  nowadays.  I  am  at  present 
an  unpaid  assistant  in  a  Government  Office  to 
obtain  experience.  The  desperation  of  my  case 
prompts  me  to  write  to  you. 

"  As  my  mother's  income  will  be  under  £100 
a  year,  you  will  understand  how  anxious  I  am  to 
find  some  way  of  earning  quickly."1 

"  I  am  the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of  girls, 
and  up  to  the  present  I  have  spent  my  time  at 
home  helping  in  the  housework.  I  should  now  like 
to  do  something  for  myself.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  openings  there  are  for  girls  abroad  ?  I  am 
twenty-seven,  have  had  a  fair  education,  and  am 
well  up  in  all  household  affairs." 

"  I  am  most  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of 
your  lecture.     I  am  a  widow  with  two  young 

1  And  this  girl's  father  served  his  country  in  the  array,  but  she 
is  offered  a  post  under  Government  without  even  any  pay. 

2d 
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daughters,  and  would  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  help  their  future,  and  I  will  come  from  Sussex 
to  attend  your  lecture.'* 

"  After  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza  I  read  an 
account  of  your  lecture,  and  it  was  the  finest 
tonic  I  could  have  taken.  I  read  the  lecture 
report  aloud  to  my  husband  and  my  sons,  with 
great  triumph  and  pleasure.  I  go  heart-whole  with 
you  in  your  splendid  and  vital  ideas.  You  will 
be  a  boon  to  many,  for  this  is  what  is  so  sorely, 
so  drastically  needed.  I  have  always  given  my 
boys  and  girls  equal  treatment  in  educational 
chances.  Is  your  lecture  published  ?  Could  you 
have  a  pamphlet  done  ?  It  ought  to  be  circulated 
far  and  wide.  Tell  me  in  which  towns  you  will 
lecture,  as  I  must  tell  people  to  profit  by  your 
valuable  propaganda. " 

"I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are  to  give  a 
lecture  on '  Unmarried  Daughters '  in  London ;  this 
being  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  as  I 
cannot  come  from  Ireland  to  attend  it,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  will  post  me  a  newspaper 
containing  the  best  account  of  your  interesting 
and  important  lecture." 

"  I  have  read  with  great  interest  what  you 
have  said  about  the  '  caged  girls,'  for  had  I  not 
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stunk  out  for  myself  I  would  have  been  one  of 
them.  I  worked  at  writing  and  journalistic  work 
in  London  until  a  bad  accident  compelled  me  to 
turn  to  the  country  for  work.  I  have  now  a 
large  and  successful  poultry  and  pig  farm,  and  I 
go  in  for  training  girls  for  life  on  the  land  at  home. 
If  you  know  of  any  '  caged  girls  '  who  want  to 
be  free  and  have  a  small  amount  of  pocket-money 
for  a  training,  send  them  to  me  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  enjoy  their  freedom.' ' 

"  May  I  say  that  as  a  grandmother  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  the  duty  of  men 
to  be  breadwinners,  and  for  women  to  found 
homes  for  them.  But  seeing  that,  with  ten  boys 
and  ten  girls  born,  stress  of  existence  carries 
eight  of  those  boys  to  the  Colonies  with  the  ten 
girls  left  behind  robbed  of  their  natural  mates, 
while  every  other  country  keeps  its  men  at  home, 
and  the  eight  girls  thus  made  superfluous  and 
driven  to  a  dreadful  struggle  to  maintain  them- 
selves here  while  the  exiled  men  are  starved  of 
home  comfort  and  companionship,  it  is  time 
this  bungle  was  righted,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that 
you  are  on  this  track.  I  know  the  East  of  Canada 
well,  and  have  long  felt  that  the  proper  way  of 
restoring  the  social  balance  would  be  if  each  brother 
in  getting  a  roof  over  his  head  were  to  send  for 
one  or  two  sisters  to  keep  his  house.     The  sisters 
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should  be  plucky  and  willing  to  go,  but  useless 
unless  they  could  cook  and  manage  the  house 
off  their  own  bat.  Once  installed  they  would  find 
a  dozen  bachelors  in  surrounding  farms  giving 
the  sisters  a  choice  of  husbands  wholly  impossible 
in  England,  and  by  the  time  they  were  happily 
married,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be,  the  original 
brother  could  afford  to  support  a  wife,  and 
there  within  easy  reach  would  be  three  attached 
families  to  help  each  other." 

"  The  subject  of  your  lecture  is  of  much 
interest  to  me.  Four  years  ago  I  was  thrown  on 
the  world  with  four  children  and  no  money,  since 
then  I  have  trained  for  cookery ;  and  my  aim  since 
has  been  to  impress  on  all  parents  and  daughters 
the  great  injustice  done  to  a  girl  in  not  fitting 
her  for  earning  her  livelihood  if  she  has  to  do  so. 

"  I  am  keen  to  help  forward  any  movement  for 
making  women  more  capable.  I  had  hoped  to 
come  up  from  Oxfordshire  for  your  lecture,  but 
the  coal  strike  has  complicated  the  traffic." 

"  Mrs. has  three  daughters  living  at  home 

without  occupation,  and  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  of  this  lecture,  and  wishes  to  know 
if  she  can  obtain  a  full  report  as  she  is  unable  to 
come  up  to  town  from " 
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"  St.  Petersburg. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  where  girls  can  emigrate  to, 
and  once  there  do  you  think  a  really  clever  girl 
could  get  some  work  ?  A  girl  who  speaks  one 
or  two  foreign  languages,  plays  well  and  sings 
prettily,  and  is  generally  well  educated  ?  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  for  any  information  you  can 
give  me." 

"  I  am  much  interested  about  your  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  girls  living  at  home  with  no 
aim  in  life.  It  is  a  subject  I  have  very  keenly  at 
heart,  and  have  written  about  it  from  time  to 
time. 

"  I  have  lived  for  twenty-five  years  in  South 
Africa,  and  know  how  much  happier  and  useful 
girls  can  make  their  lives  overseas." 

"  I  have  read  your  very  interesting  article  in 
the  newspaper,  and  it  is  all  so  very  true  what  you 
say,  and  it  is  splendid  to  hear  of  someone  who 
sums  it  up  so  completely." 

"I  came  up  to  your  lecture  from  Surrey,  and  how 
true  it  all  was,  and  I  was  very  much  interested. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  writing  to  you  on 
two  points  which  may  be  of  use  to  you.  One  is 
that  so  many  people  are  over-housed,  spend  all 
their  money  on  rent  and  taxes.     If  they  have 
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daughters  let  them  have  a  smaller  house  and  the 
girls  do  the  housework  and  cook,  with  the  help  of 
one  servant  for  rough  work,  and  pay  the  daughters 
the  wages  which  they  now  spend  on  bad  servants. 

"  Think  of  the  saving  of  worry,  and  the  money 
they  would  be  able  to  spend  on  all  sorts  of  things 
if  the  house  was  furnished  easy  to  keep  clean. 

"  Everything  could  be  settled  in  the  morning, 
so  that  the  afternoons  were  free. 

"  Another  point  is  if  a  daughter  should  marry, 
how  few  parents  think  of  giving  the  girl  an 
allowance.  She  costs  them  so  much  when  at  home, 
could  they  not  (unless  she  marries  a  rich  man) 
give  her  some  money  when  she  marries  ?  But 
they  must  mind  to  put  it  to  her  account.  I  am 
quite  sure  there  would  be  more  marriages  if  men 
knew  the  wife  would  get  a  little  help  from  home. 
My  married  daughter  has  often  told  me  how  she 
has  blessed  me  for  settling  that;  she  gets  her 
allowance  into  her  own  hands,  and  in  India  she  has 
met  so  many  wives  who  don't  get  a  penny  from 
home !  " 

"  Vancouver. 
"  I  have  just  been  reading  about  your  lecture, 
and  it's  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  anything  so 
absolutely  true  of  things  as  they  are,  and  can 
endorse  every  word  you  spoke.  My  life  as  a  middle- 
class  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  professional  man, 
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was  t  Ik  6881  nee  of  dullness  ;  everything  was  done 
for  my  brothers'  careers,  nothing  whatever  for 
the  girls,  who  had  a  meagre  boarding-school — 
leaving  at  sixteen — education,  totally  unfitted 
to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  a  big  fight  even  to  get 
a  small  allowance  of  a  pound  a  quarter. 

"  The  only  other  choice  was  to  go  out  and 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  ill-paid,  looked-down-upon, 
nursery  governess  or  lady-help.  Ye  gods,  what  a 
life  !  Many  English  middle-class  girls  have  to 
endure  but  cannot  call  it  living. 

"  And  so  many  mothers  pride  themselves  on  not 
being  matchmakers  and  their  daughters  grow  old 
and  grey,  and  live  on  a  pittance  on  the  death  of 
their  parents. 

"  I  knew  what  it  was  for  years  to  live  a  narrow 
life  with  a  tribe  of  younger  ones  always  at  one's 
heels,  no  money  for  hobbies  or  extra  classes.  I 
wonder  more  and  more  at  the  endurance  the 
middle-class  girls  have ;  my  heart  aches  for 
them. 

"  I  am  now  married  in  Vancouver,  a  marriage 
that  was  made  without  the  slightest  help  from 
my  parents.  If  I  ever  have  daughters  they  shall 
have  a  very  different  up-bringing  to  my  own,  and 
they  shall  be  trained  to  earn  a  good  living  for 
themselves. 

"  I  hope  you  will  give  more  lectures  and  bring 
it  home  to  the  general  public  how  selfish  middle- 
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class  parents  are,  and  it's  high  time  something 
was  done." 

"  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  been  trying  to 
interest  the  Australian  Government  in  the  matter 
of  emigration  for  gentlewomen,  and  am  delighted 
to  find  someone  who  is  of  the  same  mind,  and  the 
reports  in  the  papers  of  your  lecture  interested 
me  greatly.  My  first  idea  was  that  such  a  scheme 
as  emigration  for  gentlewomen  should  be  State 
controlled  ;  but  now  I  do  not  think  so.  If  an 
appeal  were  made  to  the  public  for  funds,  I  believe 
it  would  meet  with  a  ready  response.  People  are 
beginning  to  realise  very  slowly  that  there  is  a 
valuable  colonising  asset  being  wasted  in  England 
in  a  pitiful  way,  chiefly  a  matter  of  Geography 
and  over-population. 

"  I  have  lived  in  Australia  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  know  by  experience  of  the  country 
what  an  urgent  need  there  is  for  the  right  kind  of 
educated  woman.  But  she  must  be  efficient  and 
also  a  worker.  A  properly  organised  scheme 
of  emigration  for  educated  women  workers  would 
have  far-reaching  effects  for  the  ultimate  great 
good  of  the  Empire,  and  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  no  one  at  this  date  can  estimate. 

"  At  present  the  question  is  only  being  nibbled 
at  (not  very  successfully)  by  existing  Leagues, 
Associations    and    Societies.      The    whole    thing 
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wauls  reorganising  on  a  new  basis,  either  by 
co-operation  and  centralisation  of  existing 
societies  or  by  the  formation  of  a  new  central 
governing  body.  The  latter  would  be  the  better 
plan,  because  the  existing  societies  as  a  rule  deal 
with  the  matter  only  from  the  English  point  of 
view.  The  Colonies  have  their  point  of  view  too, 
which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked." 

"  America. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  courageous  to  speak  out 
in  a  big  hall  the  sentiments  of  so  many  unmarried 
sisters  who  are  afraid  to  speak  of  their  feelings 
even  in  their  own  homes.  I  am  sure  that  the 
saving  clause  in  the  life  of  an  unmarried  woman 
regardless  of  class  is  occupation  outside  of  the 
home,  and  that  such  occupation  need  not  of 
necessity  be  for  a  financial  remuneration.  There 
are  hundreds  of  young  women  to-day  in  this 
country  of  the  cultured  classes,  some  who  are 
wealthy  in  their  own  right,  and  who  have  been 
through  college,  who  are  now  working  in  factories, 
in  laundries,  and  in  shops,  seeking  to  benefit  con- 
ditions. It  is  work  which  trains  and  which  educates 
in  itself,  and  which  brings  a  woman  into  proper 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  men,  and  which  makes 
her  confident  of  her  own  powers  or  shows  her 
sometimes  her  lack  of  power. 

"  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  the 
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success  of  your  first  lecture  ;  to  have  a  filled  hall 
for  a  first  lecture  in  the  biggest  city  of  the  world 
is  a  distinct  success." 

"  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  having  a 
home  of  my  own. 

"  I  am  twenty-seven.  My  father,  who  holds 
an  important  position  in  a  very  well-known  firm, 
gave  me,  as  a  youngster,  the  chance  to  study  for 
anything  I  might  care  for.1  But  I  foolishly 
preferred  to  wait  for  the  Fairy  Prince,  who  never 
turned  up.  Now  I  find  I  cannot  take  up  any- 
thing in  keeping  with  my  father's  position  without 
spending  a  lot  of  time  and  study,  as  I  have  for- 
gotten a  good  deal  since  I  left  school." 

"  I  have  a  son  in  the  N.W.M.P.  in  Canada, 
and  am  now  in  great  trouble,  having  lost  all  my 
influential  friends. 

"  I  do  need  some  kind  friend  to  interest  them- 
selves on  my  behalf.  One  cannot  act  alone  without 
interest  or  influence.  I  am  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
one  of  a  large  family,  but  my  dear  father  left  me 
with  a  small  income  of  about  £125  per  annum.2 

"  Soon  after  his  death  I  married  a  gentleman 

1  It  would  be  better  in  the  future  if  girls  were  made  to  take  up 
something  in  the  same  way  that  boys  are ;  no  young  girl  or  boy, 
for  that  matter,  wants  to  work. 

2  Not  so  bad  for  a  clergyman's  daughter  and  one  of  a  large 
family. 
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in  trade,  but  the  firm  failed,  and  my  husband  lost 
everything  ;  and  I  only  had  my  pittance,  which 
had  to  suffice  for  everything.  My  husband 
obtained  temporary  employment  from  time  to 
time.  Three  years  ago  he  met  with  a  terrible 
accident  and  he  could  not  work  at  his  office  again, 
and  he  could  not  claim  a  pension  ;  the  doctors 
fear  mental  trouble,  so  this  all  makes  extra  for 
me.  I  live  with  my  one  daughter,  who  has  daily 
work  as  governess.  The  fact  is  I  have  no  income, 
owing  to  certain  mortgages.  I  met  with  a  serious 
accident  some  years  ago,  so  that  I  am  very  far  from 
strong  and  only  now  recovering  from  an  illness." 

This  last  letter  may  seem  somewhat  irrelevant, 
but  it  touches  our  point,  as  there  is  an  unmarried 
daughter  living  at  home,  and  apparently  a  daily 
governess.  What  sort  of  life  does  this  girl  lead  and 
what  chances  has  she  of  any  kind  of  happiness  or 
usefulness  ?  None,  I  should  think.  I  have  omitted 
to  add  certain  portions  of  the  letter  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  influential  connections  who  have 
been  appealed  to  in  vain.  The  girl  has  no  prospects 
at  all :  her  brother  is  in  North-West  Canada,  her 
mother  an  invalid  without  income,  and  the  girl 
one  of  50,000  doing  precarious,  unskilled  work. 
And  yet  the  parents  began  life  well,  the  mother 
with  an  income  of  £125,  and  the  father  in  a  large 
merchant  business,  and  no  doubt  the  girl  looked 
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forward  to  the  usual  reasonable  chances  of  happi- 
ness. 

I  omit,  of  course,  the  many  rigmarole  irrelevant 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  women  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  in  which  they  speak  of  their  family 
disputes,  money  quarrels  and  all  manner  of  grievances. 
I  have  only  given  those  letters  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  subject.  They  have  been  picked 
out  from  a  great  pile  of  correspondence  and  must 
speak  for  themselves.  The  italics  are  not  mine,  the 
point  of  view  and  sentiments,  the  grammar  and 
phrasing  are  all  those  of  the  writers,  but  it  is  plain 
from  those  few  letters  how  widespread  and  deep- 
seated  are  the  feelings  which  prompt  the  writers  to 
write  with  so  much  interest  and  approval  and 
from  all  over  the  world  to  a  stranger. 

It  seems  from  all  this  and  from  many  other 
sources  of  information  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
any  more  that  all  is  not  well  in  the  life  of  the  un- 
married, unendowed  daughter  ;  it  is  agitating  many 
minds,  and  has  become  a  subject  no  longer  possible 
to  shut  one's  eyes  to. 

"  I  believe  that  the  conscience  of  Society  will 
insist  in  the  very  near  future  on  woman  being 
granted  every  opportunity  of  proving  herself  the 
equal  of  her  brother  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Think  what  her  past  has  been.  No  other  section 
of  the  community  has  been  encouraged  to  be 
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st  u pid  to  the  same  extent  as  women.  No  influence 
<  <>ul<i  have  been  better  calculated  to  weaken 
moral  fibre  in  a  human  being  than  the  long- 
accepted  tradition — accepted  even  by  herself — 
that  woman,  apart  from  man,  was  a  creature  half 
alive — incomplete.  You  cannot  expect  indepen- 
dence of  judgment  and  sense  of  responsibility 
from  a  being  to  whom  you  deny  the  elementary 
right  and  fact  of  separate,  independent  exist- 
ence." * 

Freedom  is  the  watchword  of  every  modern 
social  movement,  but  the  freedom  of  the  poor 
lady  is  her  tragedy  ;  it  has  cost  her  dearly  in  the 
loss  of  home  and  the  means  to  live.  She  is  free, 
with  none  of  the  sweets  of  liberty  ;  free,  to  ask 
a  bustling  and  worried  world  what  place  it  holds 
for  her  ?  Free,  to  beg  of  it  the  work  by  which 
she  may  live.  Foodless  freedom  is  a  satire  ;  far 
sweeter  to  her  would  be  the  4  bondage  '  of  home 
and  husband.  A  noble  and  womanly  work  is  to 
be  done  in  the  byways,  where  the  poor  gentle- 
woman is  thrust  by  the  pressure  of  the  strong 
and  eager  in  the  exposition  of  progress.  If  every 
happy  woman  would  resolve  to  help  one  of  her 
sister-women  to  independence,  a  blot  on  our 
national  escutcheon  would  be  removed." 

This  extract  from  the  daily  Press  may  seem  like 

1  Miss  Cicely  Hamilton  in  daily  newspaper. 
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a  contradiction  of  the  foregoing  ;  but  both  writers 
are  agreed  that  freedom  is  essential  to  all  human 
development ;  and  freedom  is  a  word  which  is  under- 
stood in  various  ways  by  different  people  :  the  poor, 
lonely,  neglected  woman  would  find  freedom  in 
marriage,  for  to  her  it  would  represent  freedom 
from  financial  anxiety,  from  social  snubbings  and 
from  depressed  loneliness. 

Whereas  freedom  to  the  younger,  more  vigorous 
woman  may  mean  freedom  to  work,  to  express  her 
own  personality,  to  make  friends,  move  about  and 
finally  reach  some  definite  goal. 

"  Do  not  think  you  can  make  a  girl  lovely  if 
you  do  not  make  her  happy.  There  is  not  one 
restraint  you  put  on  a  good  girl's  nature — there  is 
not  one  check  you  give  to  her  instincts  of  affection 
or  effort — which  will  not  be  indelibly  written  on 

her  features."  1 

1  Ruskin. 
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"  The  woman's  cause  ut  man's ;  they  rise  arid  sink  together 
...  for  she  that  shares  with  man  his  nights  and  days,  moves 
with  him  to  one  goal  ...  if  she  he  small,  slight-natured, 
miserable,  how  shall  men  grow  ? 

"And  aiding  her  will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms  that 
seem  to  keep  her  up,  but  drag  her  down  ...  let  her  make  her- 
self her  own  to  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn,  and  be  all  that 
not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 

"  For  Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,  but  diverse  ;  could  we 
make  her  as  the  man,  sweet  love  were  slain." — Tennyson. 

AND  now  for  the  summing  up  which  hardly 
seems  necessary,  the  subject  is  so  obvious. 
What  this  book  has  aimed  at,  has  not  been  to  erect 
a  new  monument  for  the  public  gaze  ;  but  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  intervening  undergrowth  which 
obscures  the  central  figure  from  our  view. 

And  in  making  a  resume  of  the  subject  we  find 
that  in  the  lives  of  many  girls  the  essentials  are 
lacking  and  remain  lacking. 

We  find  that  she  has  started  handicapped  for  this 
life  which  is  now  so  strenuous,  through  numbers, 
lack  of  means,  inadequate  education  and  the  wrong 
points  of  view  offered  her  from  childhood. 

A  variety  of  obvious  and  yet  complex  reasons — 
fully  dealt  with — stunts  her  growth  and  ties  her 
down,  and  if  and  when  a  certain  freedom  is  hers,  she 
often  does  not  then  know  how  to  use  it,  and  it  comes 

415 
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too  late  for  practical  purposes.  She  seems  to  have 
made  nothing  of  her  life,  to  be  making  nothing  of  it ; 
efforts  without  commensurate  result,  work  with 
inadequate  pay,  self-sacrifice  without  kudos,  com- 
petitive days  and  lonely  nights,  no  sunshine  (some- 
times in  a  literal  sense  if  she  lives  in  a  manufacturing 
town),  no  playing  up,  no  social  intercourse  but  the 
most  paltry  ;  and  in  some  cases  after  a  drab  and 
struggling  life  she  sometimes  lives  through  a  pro- 
longed old  age  ;  she  seems  to  live  for  ever,  although 
life  offers  her  nothing  ;  even  death  passes  her  by. 
It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  there  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  stand  idle  in  the  market-place,  and 
that  there  is  work  for  all.  But  this  is  really  not  the 
case.  There  are  hundreds  of  girls  and  women  who 
are  without  the  mental  faculty  of  being  able  to  stick 
to  anything,  they  have  lost  the  power  of  concen- 
tration since  leaving  school.  During  the  years  of 
schooling  the  girl  had  every  hour  filled  up  with 
compulsory  studies  and  games  ;  then  at  the  absurd 
age  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts  she  is  thrown  on  her 
own  resources,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  routine,  but 
nothing  else  to  take  the  place  ;  her  day  slowly 
becomes  a  vacuum.  In  this  life  where  nothing 
much  happens  even  the  consolations  of  sympathy 
are  lacking,  as  everyone  being  in  league  that  all  is 
well,  she  knows  that  to  state  her  case  single-handed 
is  worse  than  useless.  Not  being  in  actual  want 
(sometimes  she  is)  her  position  almost  defies  analysis. 
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1  In  civilised  and  polite  world  is  so  familiar  with 
this  waste  of  life,  that  it  acquiesces  and  takes  the 
whole  matter  for  granted,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
witch-burning  was  taken  for  granted  in  the  past. 
It  may  be  questioned,  and  probably  will  be  :  What 
can  be  done  in  any  practical  way  to  improve  con- 
ditions ?  In  any  case  no  betterment  will  come 
suddenly,  and  certainly  not  without  enthusiastic 
co-operation  from  those  who  need  the  betterment ; 
and  in  diagnosing  this  disease,  should  this  diagnosis 
have  seemed  too  lengthy,  it  is  because  there  are  so 
many  different  types  of  women,  such  varying 
circumstances  and  difference  of  character  ;  what 
applies  to  one  is  inapplicable  to  the  others. 

When  someone  suggested  to  a  bishop  that  he 
should  organise  a  '  quiet  day  '  for  the  clergy  of  a 
remote  country  district,  he  replied  that  what  they 
wanted  was  not  a  quiet  day  but  an  earthquake. 

So  there  is  the  quiet,  tongue-tied,  frumpy  girl  that 
nothing  short  of  a  social  earthquake  will  shake  out 
of  her  mental  routine  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  girl  who  "  was  made  to  shine,  elaborately 
prepared  to  shine,  desiring  keenly  to  shine,  and 
then  sometimes  imprisoned  and  hidden  in  the 
faded  obscurity  of  a  small,  poor  home."1  In  be- 
tween these  extremes  lies  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  all  sorts  and  types. 

The  remedy  for  it  all  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  may 
1  H.  G.  Wells. 
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appear.  In  this  age  of  rapid  evolution  the  remedies 
are  more  or  less  to  hand,  the  thing  is  to  make  use 
of  them.  But  no  modern  advantages  of  education, 
no  facilities  of  betterment  will  avail  as  long  as  the 
parents  retain  the  view  that  the  girl's  future  can  take 
care  of  itself  ;  or  as  long  as  the  girls  keep  the  view 
that  having  a  good  time  is  the  bull's-eye  to  be  aimed 
at.  Let  us  even  concede  the  point  that  having  a 
good  time  is  the  object  in  life,  even  so  to  aim  at  it 
directly  is  not  to  achieve  it.  This  difficult  blending 
of  amusement,  pleasure,  and  happiness  is  a  shy, 
elusive  bird  that  will  not  hop  into  the  snare  if  too 
openly  set.  This  often  heard  phrase  of  '  having  a 
good  time  '  is  only  heard  from  those  who  have  no 
mortal  interest  in  anything  but  the  passing  moment ; 
how  then  are  such  as  these  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
anyone  ?  In  a  sense  they  don't  deserve  anything 
better  than  they  have. 

If  the  incapable  and  shallow  girls  don't  help  them- 
selves by  deepening  their  own  character,  they  will 
get  no  one  else  to  help  them  ;  the  law  always  holds 
good  that  our  own  comes  to  us.  If  the  girl  of  the 
future  is  not  to  step  into  the  footmarks  of  her  pre- 
decessor, let  her  begin  on  herself,  and  let  her  not 
waste  vitality  by  putting  the  blame  on  others.  If 
it  is  seen  that  the  day  of  the  listless  uneducated 
mollusc  Mary,  or  the  running-into-debt-game-playing 
girl  is  passing — then  the  parents  will  no  longer  dare 
refuse  the  money  for  the  training  for  some  interesting 
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work  ;  or  refuse  scope  or  liberty  to  those  who  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  it. 

But  if  the  girls  are  to  buck  up  and  help  them- 
selves there  must  also  be  a  kindly  co-operation  of 
public  opinion,  and  a  few  tightly-closed  windows 
must  be  opened  to  the  fresh  air;  those  who  like 
having  the  windows  of  their  rooms  wide  open  can 
also  shut  the  windows  of  their  thought. 

The  whole  subject  hinges  to  a  great  extent  on 
money.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  lived  in  an  Idealistic 
Utopia,  where  money  had  not  the  purchasing 
power  it  has  ;  in  the  case  of  women,  money  can  buy 
character ;  that  is  to  say,  the  realisation  of  a  modicum 
of  financial  independence  gives  a  woman  the 
assurance  and  self-respect  every  human  being  needs 
as  a  protection  in  a  world  apt  to  be  bleak  to  the 
obviously  unendowed. 

I  have  heard  mothers  say  they  want  to  protect 
their  girls  from  life — I  presume  they  mean  from 
dangers — but  that  is  like  saying  that  they  want  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun  in  case  it  is  too  hot,  or 
the  winds  in  case  they  are  too  strong.  After  all, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  :  "I  have  come  that  ye 
may  have  life  and  that  ye  may  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly "  ?  It  must  surely  include  human  life  on 
earth  ;  and  where  is  this  '  abundance  '  to  be  found 
if  not  in  gaining  and  imparting  knowledge,  or  in 
giving  and  receiving  love,  in  taking  risks,  in  moving 
on,  not  in  standing  still,  in  developing  and  not  in 
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arrested  growth,  in  intercourse  with  all  sorts  and 
not  exclusively  among  the  stifling  '  set.' 

Life  is  an  art  in  itself,  a  pageant ;  it  is  a  privilege 
to  carry  on  the  torch,  to  hand  it  burning  to  the  next 
one,  and  not  through  timidity  or  fear  to  blow  it  out. 
What  of  the  talent  hidden  in  the  ground  by  the 
frightened  man  who  did  not  dare  to  deal  with  it  ? 
We  know  how  he  fared. 

It  seems  a  sort  of  never-ending  witch's  spell : 
"  Give  me  some  money  !  "  cries  the  girl.  And  the 
parents'  reply  :  "  Not  until  you  know  better  how 
to  spend  it."  But  she  will  never,  never  know  how 
to  use  it  until  it  is  given  her.  And  to  those  who 
would  exclaim  :  "  Then  for  Heaven's  sake  let  her 
earn  it  for  herself;"  the  reply  is,  she  can't  earn  a 
penny  without  either  a  talent  or  a  training  ;  and  the 
talent  must  be  fostered  and  the  training  paid  for. 

And  so  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  in  a  nutshell 
is,  that  the  girls  with  whom  this  book  deals  are 
afraid  to  be  individualistic,  afraid  to  come  out  and 
take  risks,  afraid  to  act  up  to  their  thoughts,  and 
all  this  is  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  their  monetary 
dependence  on  their  parents,  and  by  the  home 
atmosphere,  which  in  houses  of  small  means  is  apt 
to  be  stifling. 

"  Slumber  not  in  the  tents  of  thy  fathers,  the 
world  is  advancing,  advance  with  it,"  said  Mazzini. 
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